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g No premiums—no Schemes—all your © 
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Godel 


Dest Soap 


For nearly half a century the standard, reliable, 
perfect laundry soap. No other soap so econ- 
omical at any price. Sells and satisfies by merit 
only. Your full money’s worth of soap. No 
need of premiums and catchpenny schemes which 
the soap-buyer pays for. No premium is free—the 
soap-buyer pays twice its cost, and, oh, how cheap 
and worthless is premium stuff anyway! When 
you want soap, get your money’s worth of soap, 
and when you want knick-knacks and jewelry, 
buy them—you'll save money, work, and clothes. 


You're sure of Babbitts Soap : 
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The Prudential 


MoURANGE POLE et wand ows 

FOR 750.000 f this attractive 5°/o 

{ GOLD BOND policy 

in amounts of $5,000 
and upward. 

The Protection 

afforded is absolute— 


The Investment un- 
excelled. 


Write for full information. 

















































| Issued to Charles T Schoen, | 
President of an Industrial 
Corporation: 


ALREADY . HELD $500,000 

















Latest Arrangements Provide for Gold 
Bonds Running Twenty Years 
After Death. 











HEIRS ALLOWED AN _ OPTION |*’s 




























rs One. of the largest life insurance policies 
yed | ever issued was made out by an insurance 
the | company of Newark, N J. yesterday It is 
il- | for $250,000, and is what is known as a five per 
of | cent gold. bond policy 

jad Charles T Schoen. of Philadelphia. presi- 
ds | dent of the Pressed Stee! Car Company, is 
ch | the person on whose life it is made He wiil 
Day an annual premium of $18,270. On his 
naj] death the company will issue to his bene- 
ck | ticilary 250 bonds of $1000 each, bearing five | 
jis | Per cent interest. or $12,500 a year, for twenty | 3" “HAS THE 


b- | years, when the princtpal wit be paid. If ” , > : 

full settiement is desjred at the time of his : STRENGTH OF arg 
Pasa 

| GIBRALTAR), | 














death the company will Pay $304,250. amend 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
Presidem Newark. N. J 
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DO NOT BUY FURNITURE THAT 


iS NOT FITTED wiTH Acme Casters 


We want you to see the dif- 
be the old and 














Art ash Pictures 
240 Exquisite Etchings, $2.00 


A RARE CHANCE! 





A rare chance to 
obtain all of the 
best pictures of the 
world’s famous art- 
_ aged with 

lographies. Rosa 
Bonheur, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Burne-Jones and all 
the other noted art- 
ists’ pictures are in 
the collection. 

Ee semi- 
a ly in groups of 

=— 5 ofd only 
throogh auly sub- 
. Regular 

Sein $2.40. Reduced 
for next three months 


we send to each new 
subscriber two large 
pictures 
which sell 


tion that will inter- 
est ait dealers, book- 
sellers and agents. 
Write for it. 


ART STL STUDY CO., 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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A gentleman formerly in the 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK BUSINESS 
is now in position to use several 
high-grade salesmen on work more 
remunerative and congenial. 

References confidential. 


Address | 
Box 397, 

Care of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, | 

ur Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
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After many years spent in 


f wee, =A Shakespearian Prag Agri an sate 
. reparation, the 
| Library Complete Béition of Shakespeare’s 


plays, representing the final and revised work of the 
celebrated scholar, RICHARD GRANT WHITE, is offered to 
the public complete in 13-volumes, 


The Text ‘The corruptions introduced by successive 
R t d generations of editors who knew ‘“ what 

estore Shakespeare ought to have said’? have been 
eliminated. Point by point and word by word the original 
plays have been recovered for the first time in this country. 








Not a In connection with each play 
e438 (but never interrupting the text) 
Pocket Edition are given full notes, analyses and 
glossaries. ‘The fittal volume isdevotedto a complete topical 
index to every. character and every sentiment in the plays. 


Life of This biography is justly famous, for 


it dismisses elaborate conjectures, and 
Shakespeare from historical evidence only, portrays 


the man and the poet in his aims, successes and failures. 


WE SEND ENTIRE SETS ON APPROVAL. 


A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth 
with gilt tops and offered for about half the regular subscription price, our low club 
prices being $19 for the half leather and $16 for the cloth binding. Books are sent 
on approval and may be returned if not satisfactory. We pay expressage. 


4 . “In all essential respects the best edition of Shakespeare ever published.” 
ouvenir 0 0 10 : 7 —ATLANTIC MonTHLy. 


Ya 
consisting of 4 large photo- Teep ~ 
gravure reproductions of A 


Celebrated Paintings 


pertaining to Shakespeare, 
and made especially for 
framing, will be sent 


FREE 


with this Edition. ‘These 
plates are such as would 
sell in the art stores at 
about $6 per set. Size of volumes, 74 by 5% inches—more than one inch thick. 
































SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY. 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. ABOUT ONE-HALF 
Gentlemen: Please send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE in half-leather, with ART WE PAY EXPR 
PLATES for framing. If satisfactory I agree to pay $1 athe 5 days E E. ESSAGE. 








and $1 per month thereafter for 18 months; if not satisfactory I agree NO RISK INCURRED. 

to return them at your expense within 5 days. Beautifully IMlustrated Specimen Pages 
es u sent on receipt of postal. 

asia = THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 








In ordering cloth, change 18 months to 15 months, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SENATOR ALLISON, or towa. 


Says deere The World’s Best Music: 


“Tt is a most valuable collection of 
instrumental and vocal music, printed in 
convenient form with valuable notes and 
information added.”’ 


300 gemengg selections for 


350 piano ears 


Over 2200- Pages. 
20 Editers and Special Contributors. 


. This valuable permanent collection of 
musical masterpieces can be obtained 
by those who act promptly, at 


Less than one-tenth the cost in 
sheet form. 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Library 
ever published.”— 7he Keynote. 
“Am delighted with it. “President Reed, of Dickin- 
son College, 
“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence 
and comprehensiveness.”— 7he Pianist. 


ua World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 4‘Vocal, 4 Instrumental. 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, .not too difficult, 
and including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, 
adagios, military pieces, and classical and romantic piano music. The best old and 
new songs, duets, trios, eat and choruses upon every subject. 400 portraits 
and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and moré than 100 new and 
copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is planned for cultured 
homes and sympathetic performers. 


MARVELOUSLY THE LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S 

BEST MUSIC is really TWO SETS THE SET CONSISTS 
LOW PRICE 
= of subscription books, bound to- | of g Volumes, compris- 
gether jn a new, uniform edition. The subscription | | saad = 
prices for the two sets were never less than $30.00 in | ing 2200 pages, nearly 
cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. Our low club prices [ sheet music size; dimen- 
are $18.00 in fine cloth binding, and $21.00 in half- J. : 
leather binding. We pay transportation charges. We } Sons of volumes, 9 by 
are so confident that these books will please you that } 12 inches; one inch thick. 
we are willing to send them on approval. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION wito oapee pronprvy. 


ABOUT sige mm The University Society, 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. Gentlemen: Please send me on approval, prepaid, a 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION. set of the*WORLD'S BEST MUSIC” in hatf-leather. 
. If satisfactory, I] agree to pay $1 within 5 days and $1 


NO RISK INCURRED. per month thereafter for 20 months; if not satisfactory, 
1 agree to return them at your expense within 5 days. 
Hiustrated Specimen Pages 


























sent on receipt of postal. SH a a.. ate ace chm rae hy. 
Mvu.—9-09 . 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 7 ee eons IED Tn 
78 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. In ordering cloth, change 20 anit to 17 months, 
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[AKERS of HISTORY} pad 
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Alfred the Great 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard I, 

Richard II. 

William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Cyrus the Great 
Darius the Great 
Genghis Khan 

Peter the Great 
Xerxes 

Hannibal 

Julius Caesar 

Nero 

Pytrhus 

Romulus 











These thirty-two important and interesting volumes provide the way for all to become 
acquainted with the makers of the world’s history. 
books, but, on the contrary, most instructive, and written in an exceptionally enter- 


taining manner. 

That these are books of real merit, books 
whose ownership is appreciated, is best 
evidenced by their unequaled sale of over 


750,000 VOLUMES 


This publication, Abbott’s Biographical 
Histories, lias been adopted by Boards of 
Education in many States, and certainly 
no library can be termed complete without 
this work. 

The complete set, thirty-two volumes, 
well printed upon extra quality of book 
paper, profusely illustrated by engrav- 
ings, durably and artistically bound in 
buckram, with appropriate design in two 
colors on cover, will be forwarded for in- 
spection upon request. If, upon examina- 
tion, you decide to retain the work, remit 
us one dollar a month for sixteen months. 


The Special Library Binding, \eather back and cloth covers, will be supplied for an 
additional fifty cents a month for the sixteen months. 
September, and if not satisfactory you return at our expense. 


HARPER’S HISTORY CLUB, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


They are not dull-hard-to-read 








Charles I, 
Hortense 
Josephine 
Madame Roland 
Marie Antoinette 
Henry IV. 
Hernando Cortez 
Joseph Bonaparte 
King Philip 
Louis XIV. 
Louis Philippe 
Charles II, 

Mary Queen of Scots 
Queen Elizabeth 
Richard II, 
Cleopatra 





We prepay delivery charges during 
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ORY HISTORY le oe aa HiSTORY eeSORY Lgl ger “he HISTORY HISTOR} WsoRY HISTORY 


Complete Set Delivered at Once. 32 volumes, = 
i 50 cents each, payable $1.00 a month for 16 months. § 


WE PREPAY DELIVERY CHARGES DURING SEPTEMBER 
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special attention to backward pupils. 

Shorthand, T'ypewriting and Elocution ; 
supplied with new pianos. 
supplied and in all respects up-to-date. 
improvements.. New Buildings, new Chapel, 


newly furnished at a cost of $70,000.00; 
Our situation is very beautiful and proverbially. healthful. 
abundance. 
direct to New York, Phiiadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
giving fullest information. 


fj? 2222 999399999999 





Pennington Geenstneemer: 
PENNINGTON,. N. J. 


One of the best of Boarding Schools for both Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Colleges or Professional Schools—for teaching and business. 
Good facilities:in Vocal. and Instrumental Music; also in Art, 

in Natural Science and Chemistry. 
Good dormitories, spacious and beautiful Parlor; Dining Hall well 
Old buildings. thoroughly renovated with all modern 
new Business College, and new Class. Rooms, all 


‘The health, niorals and education of our pupils-our constant aim. 
THOS. O'HANLON, D. D., LL. D., President 30 years. 
ESSEC SCRE REESE CC CEES ESEE CECE REECE EREE CECE S 


Prepares for any of the 
Gives. a well-rounded education, and 


Piano: Department just 


Pure mountain spring water in great 
Loeated on Railway 
New and fully illustrated catalogue 
Write for catalogue. 





re 





ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


All ‘higher. illustrating and news- 
paper sketching SUCCESSFULLY 
taught by correspondence. Our 
students are enthusiastic over their 
success. Personal instruction and 
# criticism on all drawingssame as in 
our Resident School. Best meth- 
ods; prepares quickly for profitable 
work, Largest school in America. 
Incorporated. Highest endorse- 
ments. Easy terms. Write today 
for our special proposition and de- 
scriptive booklet free. 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 


34 Penn St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND- 


STAMMERING 


and ail nervous affections of speech quickly and 
permanently cured by a physician—a: speech 
specialist for over eighteen years. 

Pupils may live in the institution and receive 
the doctor’s constant, personal treatment and 

care, Our new location, adjoining Central. Park 
and Hudson River, is one of the coolest, healthiest 
and most interesting sections in New York. 

Mv Dear Sir: Allow me to express my pleasure at the 
improvement my son lias made in his has the result, 
of your treatment. I feel that your work with him has 
been most judicious and satisfactory. H. B. Frisesuu 

[From Rev. H. B. Frissell, D.D., President of The 
Hampton Indian and Colored Schools, Hampton, Va., 
March 13, 1900.] 








The celebrated German and French methods 
are utilized and improved by the suggestions of 
a progressive American physician. Whenacure 
is to be had so easily it is a pity to go on 
stammering. Send for illustrated pamphlet, 
giving outline of treatment and references from 
eminent men and pupils. 

F. A. ee M.D., 105.W. 72d St., New York. 
saris Nearly ‘Twenty Years at 9: West 14th St.) 





“ Congratulations upon 
your cure.” 














of BOOK-KEEPING, 
BUSINESS 
FORMS, 
PENMANSHIP, 
SHORTHAND, etc. 


and Private Lessons BY 


HOME STUD 





ingneeded ‘or succesain 
business. pp Onby” pase time ) required: No interference with daily 
and best. methed of study; Highiy 
omoreed. Estab ished 40 a. National reputation. We also 
teach all En; ir and Civil Service branches B¥ MAIEL. Trial 
lesson only 10cts. showing how thorough our system is. Inter- 
esting Catalogue free: rite to 





BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 478 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BOY'S can earn 


$1,000.00 


Send ten cents to-day for three: months’ 
trial subseription to the 


AMERICAN BOY 


The best boys’ paper. Pure, Inspiring. De- 
partments: Stories, Successful Boys, Busi- 
ness Talks; Money Making, Books, Home, 
Church, School, Office, Store, Factory, Farm, 
Journalism, Printing; Photography; Stamps, 
Coins, Curios, Orator and’ Debater, Science, 
Travel, Puzzles and others. 32 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

$1000 in Cash 





Prizes. and a choice from 
300 elegant premiums given for subscribers. 
$1.00 a year. Trial 3 months sub. for 10c. 


SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 
178 Majestic Bidyg., DETROIT, MICH. 














STAMMERING 


THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIG: INSTITUTE, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


during the world 
institution for the cure of Siammering. 








The only building ever erected at any time 
Ss history exclusively as an 


Our new Institute provides superior accommodations for 
one hundred students. Large lecture halls. Spacious gym- 
nasium. Pleasant parlors. Electric light. Hot water eee: 
Hard wood floors in every room. Surroundings homelike, 
moral and. wholesome. Cures lasting and permanent. Facili- 
ties for training unequaled elsewhe e. 


Refer by permission to Hon.H. S, Pingree,Governor of Mich.,Hon. 
Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit, Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, 
D.D., LL.D., Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, Prof. 
as ae C Trueblood, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

. Robert: Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
nie, Dr. Robert L. Randolwh, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., Prof. H. H. Nicholson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.’ Endorsed also by hundreds of graduates from all parts of the 
United'States and Canada: 

Additional references furnished on request. Our 200-pasre book, 
“ The Orgin and Treatment of Stammering,” sent FREE to any 
address for six cents in stamps to cover postage. Ask also for a 
FREE sample copy of “The Phono-Meter,” a monthly paper 
exclusively for persons:who:stammer. Address ‘ 


THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIC INSTITUTE, 10 Adelaide 





CURED 





GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 


who stammered for more 
than twenty years. 


Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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New Yor, New York City, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 
Classical School for Girls. 


Mrs: Mrs: HELEN M. Mi. SCOVILLE. — 








American n Academy of Dramatic Arts, 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President: 

A practical ie school, in conjunction with Mr. Chas. 
Frohman’s ire Theatre and traveling. companies. 
pre: +a: a STEPHENSON, Carnegie: Hall, 


NEw Yor, New York, 315 Riverside Drive. 


Riverside School for Girls. 


Limited classes for resident students. College certificates. 
Advanced: elective courses. Special. French, Ger man, Music, | 
and Art, with Preparation for travel. Suemnet Classes i in Europe. 

Miss Eprru L. Coover. 


~ New ¥ York, New York, 1440 Broadway. 


Stanhope -Wheatcroft Dramatic. School. 
Thorough practical instruction in all that pertains to the-stage: 
Six months’ course. Summer classes and 
‘Term opens in October. Prospectus by mai 
ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, Director. 


New York, New York, 292 West End Avenue: 

Mrs. Darrington Semple’s: 

‘ Thorough English. 

Day School for Girls, vaniages in Languages, Music, 

Art. Homecare; social culture; special. students; preparation 
foreign trave 


New York, — 














ages lessons. Fall | 


arding and 


Special ad- 


| New York, Rockland Co., Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
| Rockland Institute. RockLAND MILiTaRY ACADEMY. 


Modern in equipment. Moderate 
in rates. 25 miles from New York 
City, in the most beautiful and 
healthful town on the Hudson. 
Combined advantages of city and 
country. Wide range of studies. 
ro instructors. Gymnasium, bowl- 
ing alleys, boating, athletics: 15 
States represented: Summercamp. 

E. E.& B. C. Freneu, Principals. 
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~ MAINE Farmington. 

“Abt tt Famil y Sch J FOR Boys. Little Blue. Pre- 
OOL pares for College, Technology, 
| or business. Are you c bem. fora good home for your boy, where 
he will have a mother’s oversight, as well as. the. best individual 
instruction? If you think our daily intercourse of Firtry. FIVE 
YEARS with boys-@f any value, write us for Prospectus and further 

particulars. G. G. AspotT, Principal. | 


“NEw Jersey, Bur lington. 


Burlington Nautical Academy. 


A modern school of highest type for bo: a equipped for 
College and Business Preparation. Military and Nautical Drill. 
Manual ‘Training. Character-building our ideal. Private room for 
$400. ev. 4 pe ameLS Headmaster. 
Lieut. Rope RT CRAWFORD, U.S . E., Commandant: __ 


MASSACHUSETTs, W ellesley oo 
poe Ridge ne 


& school FOR BOYS 

















Fits for College, Technic School, and 





The National Dramatic Conservatory, 


3 W. 44th Street, New York City, N. Y 
F. MACKAY, Director. A thorough training 
the ph and platform. Open the year round 
classes organized it October and January. SUM IME 
SION, July 2d to August roth. Send for prospectus. 


New York, New York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Home Boazding and. Day School for Girls. 


College preparation. Superior musical advantages. 
Rev. Dr: and. Mrs. CHartes. HUNTINGTON GARDNER. 


school for 














New York, New York City, 35 Nassau Street. 


New York Law School. 


_ “DwicHtT METHOD” oF INSTRUCTION, 
LL. B. in two years; LI.. M. 
Piepares for bar of all States. Send for catalogue: 


Gsorce Cuase, Dean. 





Nrw. Yorx; Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters? School for Girls. Special and | 

regular courses: Preparation for College and-European travel. 
Address Mrs. Jane Grey Hype. 


TENNESSEE, Nasliville: 


Ward Seminary for Young Ladies. 


Full Literary Course, with Music, Art, Elocution, $350 to $500. 
Certification to. Wellesley and: Baltimore. Woman’s College. 
35th year, ir, Sept. . 20; o. For r catalog ai address s J. D.B Bi. ANTON, Pres, 


St. Austin’s School tors 


West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 




















fatron: Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D. D., Bishop cf New York. 
lor prospectus address Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, M. A., Headmaster. 





iF and winter 


SES- 


in three-years. High standards: | Ne 


| Dr. G. R. Ware, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 517 Shawmut Ave: 


| College of Physicians and 


Equal Privileges for Men and Women: Allowance for service in 


ee sera and Hospital. Twenty-first year opens Sept. 19th. 
Near Boston City Hospital. a for Catalogue. 
~ F Et. ARKE, A A. M., M. D., , Dean. 









¢ ONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird's 
Home School for Girls. 


The same care, watchfulness and sympa- 
thetic attention that a mother would give 
her child is extended to every pupil 
in Miss. Baird’s School for Girls. 
‘The student is impressed with the 
importance of forming habits of 
promptitude and developing the 
power of attention and concentra- 
tion. Special attention is given to 
morals, manners, and health—to 
everything that makes for the development 
of a well-rounded womanhood—mentally 
and physically. Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 

Miss Cornewia F. 





L 


Barrp. 





Lecce Concordville. 
Magle wood, 250. Successful school. One of the best to 
infuse with energy, to wake up boys to-duties 


of life. Prepared for business or college: New gymnasium. 
Under 13 years $230. Location beautiful, elevated; healthy. No 
tobacco. Jos. SuorTiapcE (Y ale), "A. M., Prin. 4 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


Darlington Seminary for Young Ladies. 
$190 per year.. Sept. 17th. Convenient to New York, Philade!- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Good buildings, beautiful grounds, 
healthful location. College Preparation, English, Music, awd Art 
Courses. Catalogues. F. B. Byzor R. DaruineTon, Ph. D. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Ogontz School P.O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New Y: ork. 
| Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 
| Miss Syivia J. Eastman, Principal. _ 

















V IRGINIA, Warrenton. 


| Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies: 


Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sept. 20, rg0o. © Situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia on Southern R. R., 55. miles fronr 
Washington. A select, limited hey school. For catalogue 
address Geo. G. Butter, A. M., Prin. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





HENRY F.: MILLER 


Pianofortes 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Darter OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 

National Park Seminary for young Women 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C, Seven separate buildings. Beautiful 
grounds. A bright, cheery, artistic home. No examinations. $400, $500. 
Sight seeing every Monday. 

‘It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
For illustrated catalogue address Box 113, Forest Glen, » Mc 1. 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE for young ladies, 
Washington, D.C., 3d and T Sts., N. E. 
Within the National Capital; charming park of ten 
acres: enlarged buildings; newly and elegantly 
furnished rooms; college physician. Preparatory, 
certificate, college courses; music, art, elocution. 
Property valued at $250,000.00. Catalogue and ap- 
plication blank for next Fall mailed on request. 
F. MENEFEE., President. 








ar District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington, 614 12th Street, N. w. 
Bliss Electrical School. 


Practical Electrical Engineering exclusively taught. Course 
complete in one year. Opens September 26th. Catalogue on 
application. 





District oF CoLumBIA, Washington, 1523 New Hampshire Ave. 
W p ‘ For the higher education 
ashington Seminary. of girls. Invites compari- 
son in method, course of instruction, earnest work, character of 
pupils, and the comfort and culture of surroundings. For illustrated 
catalogue address Mr. and Mrs. G. T. SMALLWooD, Principals. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel | 
and uncrowded profession, paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. You can be fitted at leisure hours to hold 
any position under our course of instructions. We are the original 
instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
416 and 420 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


aa TELECRAPHY. 


nor S TAMMER secure 


The “ emvioved 5 in the Philadelphia Institute is heartily 
spdorues by Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Ex-Governor of Penna.; 








Jon. John Field, of Young, Smyth, F ield and Co., Phila; Hon. | 
W. N. Ashman, Phila; Hon. John W. anamabet, Ex-Post- | 


Jd ge 

master-Gen. U.S., Phila.; Rev. Russell H. Conwell. D.D., Baptist 
‘Temple, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y.,and Isabella 
Macdonald Aiden (Pansy), Phila. Send for new 67- “page book to 
1033 Spring 5 ee Be Street, Phila., Pa. Est. 188. Epwin S. 
JouNsTon, Founder and President 


oy / 





Thorough, scientific course adapted to 
individal necds. _Long-established. 
Responsible. Successful. Prac- 

tical. Instructors experi- 
enced and competent. 


R, Editors of 5 popular 
Our & ie... 
students "%, 
contributions Ve 
are given preference 
at liberal rates. ene ~ 
successful and pleased. AS 
scriptive catalogue free. A y¥ 

Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 





No. 106 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


| District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington, 1224 and 1226 15th St., N. W. 


FoR YounG LAp1IgES AND GIRLS. 
The Stuart School All departments. Elective 
Ciaticonge and social advantages for 
A cultured home. Boarding “pupils F 
represent many States—N. Y., Ala., Va., Mo., Ky., O., Ia., Tex., 
Pa., Fla., S. C., Mont., N.C., etc. Miss CLaAuDIA Stuant, Prin. \ 


| ~~ Jrtrnors, Chicago, 100 Washington Street. 


icago-Kent College of Law. 


| Law DEPARTMENT LAKE Forest University. Both DAY and 

| EVENING courses with complete curriculum in each. Large fac- 
| | ulty. Prepares for admission to the Bar in all the States. rs ad 
| formation address the Secretary, Emer E. Barrett, LL. F 


courses. Fine location. 
special pupils. 15 teachers. 








‘Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Friday, September 14, 1900. , Classical and 
Scientific Courses. Music and Art. Well-equipped Library, 4 
Laboratories, and Gymnasium. Resident physician. Address ft 


PHEBE se Su TLIFF, A.M., Pres., L sock Box 25, , Rockrorp, Ill, 























































































Ivurnors, Bunker Hill. 
‘Bunker Hill Military Academy. 
| 18:h Year. Fine grounds and cquipments. Thorough prepara- 
| tion for Colleges and Bus'ness. Hornspy HAct for SMALL 
Boys. $350.00. No better at any ars 5 3 open Sept. 12. 
. STIVER, Ph. Dd. E. 
STUDY i AT HOME, ‘ 
For years we have been 
giving the most extensive 
course by correspondence ever 
offered, and guarantee to qualify 
for all bar examinations. Four courses. Work new and 
original. Highest endcrsemenits. y terms to be- 
gin now. International patronage. este! in suc- 
cessful practice. Incorporated. Full information free. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
_34 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
[STUDY Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 
Correspondence School in the ego 
Same teachers for ten years. Plan 
proved by Judges and Educators. po ¢ 
L A W ed to the busy boy or man. Prepares for 
the bar. Threecourses: College, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory, Opens new prospects 
in business. Graduates everywhere, 
AT Liberal terms. Special offer now. 
Postal card now will bring full par. 
Pssane SPRAGUE N 
rrespondence School of Law 
32 beneedtinntion Be Barts “an Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
LEAR Taught according to the 
most approved methods, in the shortest passible, 
time and at smallest expense. For full par 
ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 
“deere: ILLINOIS COLLEGE or PHOTOGRAPH 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 
HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHY TAUGHT. GOOD POSITIONS SECURED FOR GRADUATES 
Study’ Law at Home 
Able professors; latest and best text books; 
| Prepares for bar in any State. One student 
| writes: “Have learned more law _in three 
| weeks under your instruction than I learned 
| in eoue months in a law office.” 
Ninth year. Write for full particulars. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
REAPER BLOCK, CHICACO. 
mee SALARIES RAISED 
MEN TAKING R HOME STUDY COURSES. 
: Electrical, Mechanical, Marine, FN GINEERIN G 
ESe Stationary or Locomotive BESMEkee eaten 
To a Limited Number. Write Immediately. 
"AMERICAN SCHOOL OF _CORRESPONDENCE, . ats miss: 
“zo. DRAW «x 
MAIL 
ine TI} ting. Let- 
a “Wall ae Design taught BY 
MAIL and in our day and evening classes. 
Highly profitable; offers a very broad 
field for work. New York the ONE 
place tostudy; OURS the original and 
only adequate school. Catalog free. 
N, ¥. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 Ww. 34TH GT., N.Y. 
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orough 
affording all the ad- N& 
per tea K- 


; is 
i utilized to the best ad- 
i vantage at The Castle, 
if curriculum is 
-and com 


SS" most approved ideas of mod- | 

ern. education; the results are 
_ attested by prominent patrons. in 

all sections of the United States. _ 

Tf you: would like to know how The Castle looks 


inside and: out, who are its students, how they live, 
and what they study, what are their outdoor rastimes, 






¢ 
ff 






(¥~ an illust book tion wi 
a par — “= Pane of description will be sent upow 
we \ 
()) Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M, ; 
A / 
if ‘Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 




















: our choser pro- 
 Searhing Young 
men and women} 
g looking for em~-|— : 
. ployment should. ts 


» send for our free circular “Support Your- 
self While Learning a Profession.’’ It 





% tells how we prepare you to fill a salaried 


position in your chosen profession, where- 
¢ in you can support yourself while learn- 
$ ing, and earn more as you learn more. 
% You can become a 


_ Mechanical Engineer 
Electrician Architect 


200,000 students and graduates in 


gineering; Architecture; Drawing and Designing ; 
S» Chemistry; Telegraphys. Telephony; Stenography; 
S Book-keeping; English Branches. When writing state 
¥ subject in which interested. 


International Correspondence: Schools, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 














No Bell 
for Our 
Students 


is needed to call them to resum> their studies 
in thefall. Ourstudents invest their spare time 
in practical education every month in the 
year, studying wherever business or pleasure 
may call them. The rewards they reap are 
high positions in the fields of 


Journalism, Engineering, 


Science and Languages, Book-keeping and Business, Shorthand. 

You can take. a complete course in.any depart- 
ment at your home for one-fourth whatit would 
cost you to go to college, and at the same time 
continue your present employment, 





Book-keepers. learn shorthand, short- 
™ hand writers learn bookkeeping; jour- 
{¥ nalism or law; mechanics learn engin+ 
cering, surveyors: become civil engin- 
eers, teachers take college courses and 
prepare for higher positions, young men 
and‘women prepare for civil service ex- 
aminations to'secure government posi- 
tions; the coming military or naval com- 
mander prepares for entrance examina- 
tions to Annapolis or West Point by en- 
_ rolling in one of the many schools of 
theInstitute. Every one ambitious to 
tise in position and wealth should in- 
vest his spare timein cultivating brain 
power. Write for circular of the 
School which interests-you. 

























gametes mr ~ (comme) National Correspondence Institute, 
20-60 Second: National Bank Building, ashington, D.C, 
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manded in other positions. TAUGHT THOROUGHL: BY MAIL. 
Advertisement writing is not a genius but a study that you can 
and bright future for the ambitious. Send for large prospectus. 
PAGE-BAVES ADV. SCHOOL, 500 Medinah Temple, Chicago. 
resulting from tonguetiedness or other organic malformation 
weakness or paralysis of the muscles of articulation, retarded 
Correction 0! 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WEINMANN’S SCHOOL OF 
7? Womens can easily and Soresehy learn | 
Ty mail the complete art of Drafling. | 
BY OMA woman’s tailor-made garments. Latest 
and best system. Success guaranteed. Be independent. Make 
into business for yourself. Send stamp for particulars. Mirs 
WEINMANN, 1873 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 
LIP-READING at HOME 
in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by WA/Z. One 
Terms moderate. Thirty-ninth year. Send for circular. 
Davip GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
BOOTH’S 
HOW TO CONDUCT A BUBBLE PARTY. 
This little book is of exceeding interest to old 
showing exactly 
How a spinning top can be inclosed in a bubble. 
How to place a lighted candle inside a bubble. 
How to place three bubbles inside one another. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 10c. for mailing. 
» The R. T. Booth Co., Euclid Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
$8.00 and uP 
Roll Top DESKS 
Greatest output in U. S. 
styles and sizes. 
ices so low = 
can sell at good profit. 
Baby Sarriages,ctc. 
all at factory prices. 
Catalog No. 72, House Furniture 
E. H. STAFFORD & ee ntunantied Hall, Chicago 


r king good salaries— 
EMPLOYED GRADUATES fore than’ they ever com: 
acquire successfully under personal instruction. Big demand 
nn, etc., promptly eradicated by educational méthods. 
in mild or severe form, a specialty. 
Cutting, and Fitting all kinds of 
your own garments. Fit yourself for good salaried position, or go 
Deaf or hard-of- hearing adults can acquire 
hour daily for study and practice. Results uniformly satisfactory. 
t Bubble Blowers. 
and young. Itis beautifully illustrated in colors, 
How a bubble can be cut with a knife. 
How to play ball with bubbles, etc., etc. 
"SSSSSSSSSSeSSSssEe eeecccecece’ 
OOO must be sold. 
Quality s sure to please. 
we od oa 
Catalog No. 71, Office Furniture 





| 20 Kast 42d Street, : : 


|CHICKEN 


IMEXICANTE 
IDELICACY 


| MINCED CHICKEN. HIGHLY } 





ARMOUR. TENT ING co. 
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A BIC INCOME 


Can be made GIVING PUBLIC ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS in Churches. Halls, and Theatres 
with MOTION PICTURES the NEW GRAPHO- 
AMPLIPHONE MUSICAL and Talking Combina- 
tion and Panoramie Stereopticon Views. 


& $60 to $300 per week. 
Pleasant employment and any man can 
operate them. COMPLETE OUTFITS, includ- 
ing large illustrated advertising bills (18x 
24) admission tickets, instruction book, busi- 
ness guide, etc.,$89..0 and up. Most interesting 
and sensational subjects, just out. Will be sent 
£ 0.D., watject toexamination. Write for catalogue and copies of 
ters from exhibitors who are WAKING BIG MONEY with our outfits. 


let 
| ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY CO. Dept. G. 56-58 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, 


(QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET 
E 600,000 SOLD. Ahome necessity. Opens the 


millions of pores, draws out 
Cooling, refreshing in 


















|| the poisons which cause disease. 

| hot weather. Preserves health. Prevents disease. 

{ Provides Turkish and Vapor Baths at home, 3c. each. 
Beautifies cunpionion. ic 
recommend it for Colds, Fevers, 
matism, Obesity, Asthma, y 
Fever, Blood, Skin, Kidney ani 
Nerve Diseases. Guaranteed. Best made. 
Every improvement. Easily carried. Price 

‘ complete $5.00. Head Attachment $1. 

Ss xtra. a today. boar BOOKLET = 
AGENTS WANTED—$1 a Month d Espens 
The WORLD MFG. CO., 2 World Bids, Cimelomnts. 0. 


» GENUINE ORIGINAL STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS 


(Selling at $6), 

For $1.50 and $2. 
Guaranteed to be printed by hand on plate paper from the 
original steel plates. Twelve subjects from Masterpieces 
of the World’s Art, after Raphael, Murillo, Landseer and 
others. Send for beautifully illustrated Catalogue—FREF. 


NATIONAL ART ree (Established 1876), 
NEW YORK. 

























FROM MAKER 
TO THE HOME 


Ses 


Cc atalogue of 850 iustrations of ‘elegi in ; 
medium and high grade FURNITURE « 
holesale Prices sent upon amoest. 
Goods may be returned at our expense if not 
entirely satisfactory. 


YOUNG & CHAFFEE FURNITURE CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


The Puritan in Bound Form. 


There are three volumes of THE PuriTANn in the original large 
page size,dating from the beginning of the publication, January, 1807 
and closing September, 1898. Vol. I contains nine numbers an d 
sells for $1.50, and Vols. II and III, six numbers each, sell for #1 
apiece. Neatly bound in cloth, these books, with their wealth of 
art, make exceptionally handsome gifts. The plates have been 
destroyed, and when the limited stock of these volumes we now 
have on hand is exhausted, it will be impossible to duplicate t!: 
set. Postage on each volume is 35 cents. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, = 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE OCTOBER ARGOSY 


“will be aroyal number with which to inaugurate the fall reading season. 
Of particularly timely interest is a new serial, starting in this issue, 
having for its subject 


‘THE UPRISING IN CHINA. 


It paints in vivid detail the situation of the foreigners when the Boxer 
persecutions broke out, and gives the American reader a realizing sense 
of the true horrors of the Yellow Peril. The title is 


“IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY” 


and the story contains, in its several instalments, some of the most 
thrilling situations ever presented to the readers of THE ARGOSY. 

The Complete Novel for October has its scene laid in Paris at the time 
of the Exposition, and is called 


“UNDER CROSS FIRE.” 


Its tells of a man’s ugly predicament when the act of stealing a purse 
appears for the moment to be the only honorable thing for him to do. 

In this and future numbers special attention will be paid to the short 
stories, and THE ARGOSY will be made richer than ever in its freight 
of fiction, complete, serial, and short, and still more deserving of the great 
circulation it has attained. 











10 cents a copy; yearly subscription, $1. 
On all news stands, or from the publisher, 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, {11 Fifth Ave., New York. 
RESESSEEEUUUUUUUTHWUUTUO IEEE ETE 


applied by the use of a Buckeye Bath Cabinet 
will cure all chronic diseases, Rheumatism, 
La Grippe, female troubles, etc, Price with 
heater $%. Face Steaming Attachment $1.00 
extra. Special prices to Agents and Dealers. 
GUARANTEED the BEST. Write for Free 

**Healith is Wealth.” 
MOLLENKOPP & licCREERY Jlrs. 301 Dorr St.,Toledo,0. 


. FAY STOCKINGs 


FoR Lavies AND CHILDREN. 


No supporters. Up To Stay. Button to waist 
Have no equal for health, durability or comfort. 
IDEAL stocking for summer or winter. ‘lwo 
separate parts. Children’s, 2sc. to 45c. Ladies’, ssc. 
to 6sc. If not kept by your dealer, sent on approval, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Circulars free. Try 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 48 B Street, Elyria, 0, 


TNE ($25 to $50 DAILY 


Study Course f in Journalism fils young men io women for the high- 


est salaried positiens in all departments of a newspaper. Stu- ‘EASILY MADE BY LIVE ACENTS 


dents do actual newspaper work under personal instruction of a 
preg ee ple glhn nner pln ~~ - uu a dhmemel cael _ or het ag by slink cur latest nov elty, w aterproof 
PAGE-DAVIS liem. ampaign Neckties. Goods entirely new and pat 

ee peed Savoel of my coupes am ented. Agents delighted.’ Sales unlimited. What others 


do, youcan da; Time is shorts Write to-day and secure ex- 
|B FE A R - Pp &. R T F R clusive territory. Guaranteed bestseller. Address, with 
stamp, M. & M. Mfg. Co., Dept. E 4. Springfield, Mass. 


° ‘ * 5 - 5 - 
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Beautiful 


y VESTRO. Develops the Bust Giuches, 
Alte ali hollow places, adds grace, 
curve and beauty to the neck; softens 
andclearstheskin. Beautiful women 
everywhere owe their sup- é 
erb figure and matchless 
loveliness toVESTRO. Harm- 
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The Puritan 





HE ableness of the various depart- 
ments, the interest of the fiction, 
and the attractive up-to-date-ness 

of THE PURITAN have now become well 
known to thousands of gentlewomen 
throughout the land. Are you among 
this number? If not, you have not been 
able to observe the steady progress of this 
ideal women’s magazine during the last 
twelve months—a gradual process, but 
none the less constant and sure. 

The intrinsic value of the magazine 
‘ itself, which has been the only force at 
I a ae work to create a circulation of over 150,000 
Brom “WHR Good Queen Besse B48 Me Coes a month, is each month becoming 
greater. Each month THE PURITAN is reaching out into new and 
attractive fields and bringing the fruits home to its readers. 








From “With Good Queen Bess at Bryn Mawr.” 


The advance during the coming winter will be made along 
every line save that of price. 





10 cents a copy; yearly subscriptions, $1. 
On all news stands, or from the publisher, 


} FRANK A. emilee SNM Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Lyon Ur Umbrela 


HERE is as much differ- 
ence in umbrellas as 
there is in hats. A hat isa 
hat and so is an umbrella 
an umbrella. But the well 
dressed man, the man who 
associates with well dressed 
men, is particular about the 
make of his hat. He won't 
wear any other than that ‘abit bears the name 
that stands for quality and correct style. 
So, too, with the well dressed man regarding his um- 
brella. He will have the Lyon Umbrella and no other. 


The Lyon Umbrella 


stands for quality and style—for artistic finish and 
construction throughout. 
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We make a specialty of 
the finest grade of um- 
brellas, but we make all 
grades as well. Ask for the 


LyonUmbrella 
and accept no other. For 
sale by all dealers, every- 
where. 


solide aie "The LYON UMBRELLA CO. 


New London, Conn. 
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“) Junior Munsey 


has grown steadily in circulation through- 
out the summer. The summer months 
almost always record a drop in magazine circulation. 
Not so this summer with THE JUNIOR MUNSEY. Its 
circulation today is more than thirty per cent greater 
than it was at the end of the winter. 

This growth has come wholly from its merits. Not 
so much as one dollar or one penny has been spent in 
‘“booming’’ it—no advertising, no agents, no prize 
deals, no inducements whatsoever—nothing but the 
magazine itself. 

There is nothing like giving the people what they 
want and giving it tothem ata right price. The policy 
of making all the while a better and better magazine 
will be continued with THE JUNIOR MUNSEY. In it 
you will always get 


A Great Big Return 


for the small amount of money it costs yeu. 
Among the contents for September will be a most 
interesting and thrilling article upon The Last Days 
of the House of Hapsburg, which furnishes a story in 
history unsurpassed in tragedy and misfortune. 
There will also be a story of the plains, entitled 
‘‘White Butte,’’ in which the ingenuity of 5 
a woman contributes to outwit a cowboy’s La 
f q 












sharpness in a fight for a Western land 
claim. A large number of new features, 
in addition to the regular depart- 
ments, will herald a record breaker 
in this issue. 


10 cents a copy; yearly subscription, $1.00. 
On all news stands, or from the publisher, 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 
iil Fifth Avenue, - New York. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD is /% 
to be used as an f£ 
addition to fresh 
milk — ALWAYS 
with FRESH MILK. hye 
FRESH NATURAL Vj 
MILK contains the life Wik 
a) principle which a dried, 
Haag? condensed, pasteurized or 
/ sterilized milk does not con- 
ff7 tain, and without which a¥ 
yj young infant will not thrive. , 
HAZEL ELLIS yy y one - half pint of warm water \ ANGELA BARTA 
Ameuin's Food M77 Gissolve one heaping tablespoonful ‘ A Mellin’s Food 
Y of Mellin’s Food and add a half pint of - 
UY FRESH MILK. That is the way to pre- 
{7 pare Mellin’s Food for a baby three months 
Y old. No boiling, no straining, no cooking—perfectly 
j Babies younger than three months need less 





j if ] gooey Food and more mille. The proportions should be 
) ' adapted to the age and condition of the child. 
It is best to prepare the Mellin’s Food several hours before 
f it is to be used, and keep it in a covered jar or bottle in a cool 
place.: 


Our circulars and our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
contain directions for preparing Mellin’s Food for infants of all 
ages. We will gladly send the book free to any one wishing it. 





Send us a postal for a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The REGAL 


HENLEY. 


Photographed from Black King Calf 
(Button style). 





Black King Calf, Button, : . Single Soles 
Russet King Calf, Button, - - Single Soles 
Black King Calf, Lace, - - Light Double Soles 
Black King Kid, Lace, - . . Single Soles 
Black Waxed Calf, Congress, . . . Single Soles 


This shape is at present extremely popular, and combines 
the best fitting qualities with the latest style. 


Price $359 


per pair. 

Delivered, carriage charges prepaid, to any address in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Germany upon receipt of $3.75 per pair. Also to any 
points within the limits of the Parcels Postal Service. Special low rates 
to all parts of the world. 


If you went into a store to buy a hat and the proprietor passed it 
to the cashier, and the cashier to the business manager, and the 
business manager to the floor walker, and so on down to the office 
boy, and each one through whose hands it passed tacked something 
on to the price of the hat for his trouble, you would naturally be both 
surprised and indignant. 

Yet that, in effect, is precisely what happens when you buy a pair 
of shoes—unless you buy Regal Shoes. 

You pay more for the profits of the tanner, the commission man, 
the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer, than you do for the shoes. 

The unique Regal system wipes out all this passing of shoes 
from hand to hand. 

The Regals come straight from the calf to you with but one 
small profit instead of the usual five. 

They are made in 147 styles and rar sizes after the latest 
designs of high priced custom shoes, and of the finest materials 
it is possible to secure. 

A perfect fit is a certainty, and the comfort, style and dura- 
bility of the Regal are surpassed by no other shoe. 

If you cannot conveniently reach a Regal Store we can fit 
you to your perfect satisfaction by mail. 

Send postal for Catalogue L., and Booklet on ‘‘ The 
Care of Shoes.’’ 


L. C. BLISS &”CO. 


Mail Order Department, 109 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Branch, Mail Order Department, 
103 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STORES.— Boston, ro9 Summer St.; Providence, 220 West- 
minster St; New York, 115 Nassau St., 1347 Broadway, 2091 
Broadway; Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St., 111 Broadway; Baltimore, 
219 East Baltimore St.; Philadelphia, 1218 Market St., 8th and 
Chestnut Sts.; Washington, D. C., 1003 Penn Ave.; Pittsburg, 
309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 362 Main St,; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain 
Sq.; St. Louis, 618 Olive St.; Chicago, 103 Dearborn St.,215 Dear- 
born St; Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave.; Cleveland, 17 Euclid 
Ave; Denver, 423 Sixteenth St; Albany, N. Y., 34 Maiden 
Lane; Atlanta, Ga.,6 Whitehall St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand 
Ave. Factory, Whitman, Mass. 

I Dressing is the finest leather preservative and 
beautifier that it is possible to make, Of course it is to our interest 
to furnish only a dressing of the highest possible character and 
to make Regal Shoes last longer and look better than other 
shoes. Regal Dressing is made of pure, refined oils which will 
give you better satisfaction than any other dressing you can find. 
Our envslas Package will be sent by mail, postpaid, or with 
Regal Shoes, upon receipt of 15 cents. Large size, 30 cents. 
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A Child’s Appetite. 


Children are born with natural, un erted appetites. They relish the EAT MORE 
food thatis best forthem. ‘They like Quaker Oats. 


Over-indulgent parents often foster a dangerous craving for unwhole- roN k e 
some food allowing children to eat heavy pastry, rich sweets, and U c 
stimulating meat. Beware of this danger. Do not spoil their 
Give them plenty of Quaker Oats. 
The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from Quaker Oats, besides this roN ) 
daily use, clever housekeepers havelearned that Quaker Oats also makes wholesome 
and delicious Bread, Muffins, Cakes. Soups and Paddings, At Grocers in 2-lb, packages L E S S = EAT 
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TRAE TIRED TOURIST 


KNOWS THE REFRESHING , INVIGORATING, 
SOOTHING AND CLEANSING EFFECTS OF 
Taekers Tor Soa 
IN ALL EXHAUSTED, OVERHEATED AND 
ACHING CONDITIONS 


INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELERS. . 














WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, OF NEBRASKA, NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE SECOND TIME BY THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY. 


From a photograph by Townsend, Lincoln. 
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The Democratic National Convention. 
BY RANDOLPH C. LEWIS. 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE GREAT GATHERING, THE YOUTH OF THE 
DELEGATES, AND THE EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER OF NEW MEN IN THE 
BODY—THE FIGHT BETWEEN EX SENATOR HILL AND RICHARD CROKER, 
OF NEW YORK, THE MOST STRIKING FEATURE OF THE CONVENTION, 
THE FORMER SNATCHING VICTORY OUT OF DEFEAT. 


HE Democratic national convention 

at Kansas City was a thrilling and 
spectacular event. There were chang- 
ing color schemes that bewildered the 
eye, and magnificent outbursts that 
stirred the most unemotional spectator. 
The auditorium was full to overflowing 
at all times. In the highest gallery the 
spectators were closely packed; men 


were perched on the trusses that 
spanned the hall, reckless of danger 
when a gust of cheering swept across 
the human field below them. The dele- 
gates were seated amid a forest of stand- 
ards, which were soon to be uprooted, 
as though by a cyclone, and swept in 
confusion all over the place. 

The gathering was a reverent one. 





DAVID S. ROSE, MAYOR OF MILWAUKEE, WHO WAS 
TO HAVE BEEN TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN, AND 
WHO WAS ONE OF THE LEADERS IN THE 
CONVENTION. 


From a photograph by Klein & Guttenstein, Milwaukee. 





CHARLES A. TOWNE, OF MINNESOTA, NOMINATED FOR 
THE VICE PRESIDENCY BY THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 
CONVENTION IN SIOUX FALLS, AND A CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION. 


From a photograph by Ely, Duluth. 
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The silence of 
twenty thousand 


odd persons dur- 
ing the opening 
prayer was well 
nigh perfect. The 
delegates were an 
earnest looking set 
of men, as a rule, 
strenuous and ag- 
gressive. Many of 
them were tanned 
by the sun from 
constant outdoor 
life. There were 
plenty of faces 
new to national 
Democratic gath- 
erings, men who 
had come promi- 
nently to the front 
during the last 
four years. 

As one looked 
at the assemblage 
from the _ plat- 
form, the first im- 





JAMES K. 


JONES, 
ARKANSAS, REELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
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CARTER H. HARRISON, MAYOR OF CHICAGO, WHO WAS 
ACTIVE IN SECURING STEVENSON’S NOMINATION. 





pression was the 
average youth of 
the — delegates. 
There were few 
gray hairs. The 
first person of 
royal blood to sit 
in the enjoyment 
of all the rights 
and privileges of a 
delegate was there 
—Prince David of 
Hawaii, and it was 
his vote at the 
meeting of the 
committee on res- 
olutions that put 
the free silver 
plank into the 
platform. No one 
knew his views as 
he sat in that 
meeting, which 
lasted all night 
because of the op- 
position to incor- 
porating the ratio 





JOHN P. ALTGELD, FORMER GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS, 
WHOSE LEADERSHIP OF HIS STATE WAS DIS- 
PUTED BY MAYOR HARRISON. 


From a photograph by Monfort, Chicago. 

















ADLAI E. STEVENSON, OF ILLINOIS, FORMER VICE PRESIDENT OF TIIE UNITED STATES, WHO WAS AGAIN 
NOMINATED FOR THAT OFFICE BY THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY. 


From a photcgraph by Pach, New Vork. 
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DAVID BENNETT HILL, FORMERLY UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK, WHO WAS THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT PERSONALITY IN THE CONVENTION, AND WHO SUCCESSFULLY OPPOSED 
HIS OWN NOMINATION FOR VICE PRESIDENT. 


From a photograph by the Albany Art Union, Albany. 


plank in the platform. By the time the 
vote reached him, it stood twenty five 
to twenty four for silver. Had he joined 
the minority, the vote would have been 
tied and the proposition lost. The 
youngest Territory of the Union has 
thus, at the outset, played a conspicu- 
ous part in the history of a great party 
and of the nation. This is most remark- 


able in view of the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party on the admission of Hawaii. 
President Cleveland for a time prevent- 
ed the annexation of the islands, and 
most of the Democratic members of Con- 
gress opposed it. By a strange turn of 
events, the first representative from the 
Pacific islands to enjoy the full rights of 
a delegate in a national political conven- 
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RICHARD CROKER, LEADER OF TAMMANY HALL, NEW YORK, WHO DEFEATED HILL IN A FIGHT FOR CON- 


La) 


TROL OF HIS STATE DELEGATION, AND TRIED TO FORCE HILLS NOMINATION 
FOR THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


tion may change the history of the party 
and the nation. Had-it not been for 


him, the sixteen to one plank would not 
have been made a part of the platform, 
and the election may turn on that. 

The prince is a fine looking young 
man, with bright, smiling eyes, even, 
white teeth, and a well trained mus- 
He has the address of a man of 


tache. 





the world, and is an interesting talker. 
Where he sat was a silken banner in- 
scribed on one side with strange words. 

The auditorium was splashed all over 
with bright hues. The movement of 
fans was incessant. They gave to the 
scene a vibration like that of a kineto- 
scope picture. 

While action filled the eye and tumult 
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W. D. OLDHAM, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL OF CHARLES S. 
NEBRASKA, WHO MADE THE SPEECH 
NOMINATING BRYAN, 


THOMAS, GOVERNOR OF COLORADO, 
WHO WAS THE TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN 
OF THE CONVENTION. 


From a photograph. From a photograph by Rinehart, Denver. 








WILLIAM J. STONE, FORMER GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI, JAMES D. 
ONE OF THE PARTY LEADERS AND ONE 
OF THE STRONG MEN IN THE 
CONVENTION, 


From a photograph by Murillo, St. Louis. 


RICHARDSON, CONGRESSMAN FROM TEN- 

NESSEE, AND DEMOCRATIC LEADER OF THE 
HOUSE, WHO WAS THE PERMANENT 

CHAIRMAN OF THE CONVENTION. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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stunned the ear, there was in progress a 


_ fierce struggle of men and measures. 


Richard Croker, the head of Tammany 
Hall, and ex Senator David Bennett 
Hill, the Democratic leader of New 
York State, were fighting desperately. 
All the craft and strength, all the fer- 
tility of resource, that both of these po- 
litical giants possess, were in full play. 
The action was rapid, breathless, full of 
surprises, sudden attacks, and masterful 
parries. 

Here was a contest of giants beside 
which all else was mere framework, a 
struggle far more absorbing. than any 
ever staged by the most skilful play- 
wright. For here were two men in flesh 
and blood, each with ambition to grat- 
ify, a motive stronger even than love. 
The hazard of the day often hung on 
the smallest trifle. 

The story of Hill’s repudiation in the 
caucus of the New York delegation as a 
member of the committee on resolutions 
has so recently been told that it is fa- 
miliar to all readers of current events. 
It was the culmination of the hostile 
feeling that has existed between the 
Tammany leader and the State leader 
for more than a dozen years; but it was 
the first time that they had stood 
squarely face to face in the open, with 
all pretense put aside, and given blow 
for blow, sting for sting, mingling with 
the passage at arms all their pent up 
bitterness, and it was strange that this 
stand up fight should be in a national 
arena. 

Hill was overborne. He could have 
no hand in shaping the declaration of 
his party’s principles. One of the 
strongest ambitions of his political life 
was to keep the ratio plank out of the 
platform... A man _ less _ brilliantly 
equipped would have been crushed. But 
in the convention hall Hill snatched 
honors from the depths of defeat. 

David Bennett Hill and Richard 
Croker are two large figures in the pub- 
lic eye. Croker is massive, direct, un- 
yielding, blunt of speech, positive. Hill 
is agile, indirect in method, elastic, re- 


‘sourceful, and possessed of a genius for 


intrigue. Croker would rout his foe by 
strenuous frontal attack. Hill, by a 
brilliant combination of maneuvers, 
would suddenly beset the enemy at the 
2M 
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most unexpected point and capture his 
position. Croker believes in force, like a 
fighter with thews of steel, who is confi- 
dent in his own strength. Hill rests his 
every issue on his skill and dexterity. 
He is ever a mental machine, undis- 
turbed by sentiment. He has reduced 
life in general, and politics, which is all 
of his life, to a geometrical proposition. 
He works at high pressure all the time. 
Croker is more deliberate, but no less 
sure. He does not believe in throwing 
away energy, and every ounce of it he 
expends goes to some definite purpose. 

When Mr. Hill was in the Senate, it 
was his custom to have his meals served 
in his own apartments. So jealous was 
he of the minutes that he considered the 
time wasted during which he would have 
to wait for his meals in the diningroom. 
In his room he often continued work 
while eating, and it is told that visitors 
have found him busy with knife and 
fork dictating to his stenographer. He 
did the same in Kansas*City. 

Mr. Croker never has the appearance 
of being busy or deeply engrossed in any 
matter. Even when the convention was 
in a delirium over Hill, the Tammany 
leader’s impassive face never changed 
expression. And, for that matter, his 
eves were unseeing. He might have 
been deaf and blind for all the impres- 
sion apparently made on him. The dem- 
onstration almost equaled that which 
followed Bryan’s nomination in 1896. 
It was started by a man with a clear, 
trumpet-like voice who shouted, “ Hill! 
Hill! Hill!” The effect was electric. 
Delegates all over the hall were on their 
feet, yelling the name. The cheering 
swelled in volume until it sounded like 
the sea breaking upon the shore. Hats 
were thrown in the air, canes, fans, um- 
brellas. Hill’s oval twenty six of the 
New York seveniy two stood up in a 
wall back of him, yelling frantically, 
while the men from New York City sat 
sullen and unmoved. The din was deaf- 
ening, and the heavy strokes of Tempo- 
rary Chairman Thomas’. big gavel 
sounded like the faint boom of cannon. 
The delegates were Hill mad. The con- 
vention was swept off its feet and was 
absolutely beyond control for the time 
being. 

“This is my answer to Mr. Croker,” 
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grimly said Mr. Hill to a friend, as he 
rose from his seat and bowed. Dele- 
gates from other States ran to him, and, 
wringing his hands, tried to force him 
towards the stage, but he resisted and 
sat down. 

The same scenes, only more intensi- 
fied, were enacted when Senator Till- 
man, of South Carolina, read the plat- 
form, and when William D. Oldham, of 
Nebraska, the boyhood friend of Bryan, 
put him in nomination. Tillman, pic- 
turesque in looks, gesture, and delivery, 
was a personality that held the atten- 
tion. He was vehement and aggressive 
in his delivery, and his words came as 
though they sprang spontaneously from 
his own convictions. His single eye 
glowed like a live coal, and to emphasize 
the most telling points, he struck the 
table before him time and time again 
with his sinewy right fist. When he 
mentioned “the paramount issue” 
there was an outburst of cheering. 
From the center of the space occupied 
by the delegations there unfolded like 
the petals of a great flower a hundred 
small flags. A shaft of sunlight made 
their colors show vividly. They quickly 
spread until the whole expanse was 
aflutter. 

Oldham is a short, sharp featured 
man, clean shaven, nervous, and as full 
of energy asa dynamo. His delivery is 
impetuous, and his address glowed with 
striking similes. He is poet as well as 
politician. The sincere ring of his nom- 
inating speech showed him to be a man 
of deep sympathies and a friend to grap- 
ple to “with hooks of steel.” There 
had been an outburst when Permanent 
Chairman James D. Richardson, of Ten- 
nessee, mentioned Bryan’s name, but it 
was infantine compared with the dem- 
onstration when Oldham fairly shouted 
the name of Bryan. 

Even the impassive Mr. Croker stood 
up to cheer and wave a flag. Hill was 
on his feet, too. The entire New York 
delegation were up, some standing on 
chairs, yelling like Indians. . 

The north side of the auditorium had 
resembled a steep hillside, carpeted with 
white, pink, yellow, blue, and purple 
flowers. It had never been quiet, but 


now it took on the nature of a cataract. 
Hats, umbrellas, fans, handkerchiefs, 


and flags danced above the seething ex- 
panse. The sudden upthrow of scores 
of white shirted arms resembled jets of 
foam. Down in the great circular basin 
where this mad torrent seemed to flow 
was a maelstrom, circling in frantic 
lines, the center and sides a mad chaos 
of movement and color. 

Only for a few moments, however, was 
the fight between Croker and Hill over- 
shadowed by the enthusiasm for Bryan. 
The latter was the big man of the con- 
vention, which had in it comparatively 
few men of national fame as leaders in 
the party. The old war horses, those 
whose names have long been familiar, 
were not there or kept in the back- 


ground. Senator Danielf, of Virginia, 


and Congressman Richardson, of Ten- 
nessee, were two of the exceptions, and 
Hill, of cource, was a third. 

Governor Thomas, of Colorado, is 
widely known, but not as a national 
Democratic leader. This is true also of 
the picturesque ex Governor Stone, of 
Missouri, one of the most earnest and 
forceful of the silverites. Carter Har- 
rison, mayor of Chicago, is one of the 
younger group. He looks too handsome 
and too correctly dressed to be a success- 
ful politician. It was he who held the 
Illinois delegation in line, and this did 
more than anything else to check the 
stampede for Hill. Even John P. Alt- 
geld ceased to stand out in strong relief 
when Harrison took the leadership of 
the Illinois men. 

The situation was something like that 
in Philadelphia. There was a popular 
demand for a certain man to be the can- 
didate for Vice President. Roosevelt did 
not want the nomination for personal 
reasons. Hill likewise was determined, 
but for political reasons, that he should 
not be nominated. Roosevelt was nomi- 
nated, Hill was not, and the fight he 
made is one of the most remarkable of 
convention incidents. It showed this 
cold, calculating man, to whom politics 
has been everything—wife, children, 
business, recreation, pleasure—to be one 
of the great leaders, who had no equal 
as a strategist in that convention. For 
the nomination of Adlai E. Stevenson 
for the Vice Presidency was a victory 
for Hill, perhaps the greatest of his mil- 
itant life. 
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THE CRIME OF THE POWERS. 


BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


HOW THE EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, IN THEIR MUTUAL JEALOUSY, HAVE DIS- 


PLAYED AN UTTER LACK OF THE FORESIGHT, FIRMNESS, AND 
PRUDENCE WITH WHICH THEY SHOULD HAVE 
MET THE PRESENT TREMENDOUS 
CRISIS IN CHINA. 











The world has known many dreadful tragedies that might have been 
prevented but for “‘ reasons of state.’’ The massacres in China, the attacks 
upon the foreign envoys, whose persons have always been regarded as 
sacred, even by uncivilized people, and the destruction of the missionaries 
—all this, if it has happenéd, which seems certain as this magazine goes 
to press, was possible chiefly because of the jealousy of the powers. 

Twice Japan was in a position to introduce the wedge of civilization 
into Chinese barbarism, but both times the Russian Bear showed its 
teeth, England refused even moral support, and the Chinese triumphed. 
Since then, Russians and Germans have taught the Mongol how to resist 
the foreign invader and how to handle modern weapons. 

A very great problem now confronts the powers. The governments 
of Europe, of America, and of Japan were helpless when the cry for aid 
came from Peking. To inflict retributive justice is likely to prove a mest 
formidable task. Still more difficult is the question of the future dealings 
of civilization with a country that has four hundred millions of people, 
nearly all of whom would delight to see the ‘foreign, devils’’ utterly 











exterminated. 





























y= the united powers of Europe 

and North America heard the cry 
for aid from their legations in Peking, 
and theweeks passed without their being 
able to go to the rescue, then occurred 
to my mind predictions made long ago 
by Sir Harry Parkes, who knows more 
of China‘than any other foreigner. 


Dining with him at the British lega- 


tion in Tokio, I took advantage of the 
fact that the peppery and fearless little 
envoy was in a reminiscent mood, to 
turn the conversation to China. 

I induced him to talk about his ex- 
periences in connection with the Anglo 
French expedition of 1860, which, after 
invading Canton, subsequently marched 
into Peking, and did not retire to the 
coast before it had consigned to the 
flames the world famed Summer Palace. 
The destruction of this fairy-like abode 





of the Emperor of China, by the by, 
which has often been denounced as an 
unpardonable act of vandalism, was or- 
dered by the commanders of the allied 
forces with the object of impressing 
upon the mind of the Chinese the sanc- 
tity of a flag of truce, and the inviola- 
bility of foreign envoys. In the previous 
year Sir Harry and the late Lord Loch, 
while engaged in diplomatic negotiation 
at Chinese headquarters, to which they 
had proceeded under a flag of truce in 
response to an invitation of the imperial 
authorities, had been seized, thrown into 
prison, and horribly tortured. They 
managed to escape after many weeks of 
frightful captivity, to find that the Euro- 
pean members of the mission, including 
Mr. Bowlby of the London Times, had 
been butchered with all that devilish 
cruelty which characterizes the Chinese. 
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Sir Harry declared that the march on 
Peking, which followed this outrage, had 
been possible only because there was no 
opposition, the empire at the time being 
in the throes of the Taiping rebellion. 
Had it not been for this, he declared, 
the allied forces could never have 
reached the Chinese capital. He ex- 
plained to us that although the invading 
army consisted of but nine thousand 
white officers and soldiers all told, no 
fewer than eighty thousand coolies were 
needed for transport purposes, there be- 
ing virtually no other means of convVey- 
ing the necessary supplies. 

The European force he denounced as 
ridiculously inadequate, and pointed out 
that owing to the vast size of Peking, the 
allies were able to occupy only a very 
small part of the city. Any white sol- 
dier straying beyond the lines met with 
certain death. Sir Harry, indeed, went 
so far as to intimate that while it was an 
extraordinary piece of luck that the ex- 
pedition had got into Peking, it was a 
still greater marvel that it had managed 
to get out of the place again and reach 
the coast in safety, since the very coolies 
who accompanied the Anglo French 
troops as baggage carriers could have 
overwhelmed the contingent by mere 
weight of numbers. Sir Harry took the 
ground that, save under the most excep- 
tional circumstances, the great powers 
of Europe were unable to bring any real 
pressure to bear upon China, or to in- 
flict any salutary or effective punish- 
ment upon the rulers of the most popu- 
lous empire on the face of the globe. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF COERCING CHINA. 


“ What do the people at Peking and in 
the more remote parts of China care if 
the foreign powers bombard and even 
seize the towns and cities along the 
coast, which are within the reach of 
the guns of the foreign fleets?” he ex- 
claimed. “They are shrewd enough to 
realize that any damage done to these 
seaports inflicts quite as much injury 
upon the foreigners as upon themselves, 
while every one who has been in China 
knows how extraordinarily indifferent 
the Chinese are to the sufferings of even 
the members of their own race. The de- 
struction of one or more coast towns is 
a-matter of profound indifference to the 
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Peking government and to the Chinese 
people at large. 

“ What else is there to do, in order 
to bring them to terms? March upon 
Peking? Why, that is impossible if they 
offer any intelligent resistance, and if 
the people are in the slightest degree 
united against the foreign invader. All 
they have to do is to cut the banks of 
the canals and rivers and flood the coun- 
try lying between Tien-Tsin and Peking. 
That alone would be sufficient to render 
the latter place inaccessible to a foreign 
force, excepting one reaching it from 
the north or northeast—even if you 
could solve the transport difficulty. As 
to the latter, I cannot see how it could 
be managed. If our force of nine thou- 
sand men required native baggage car- 
riers in the proportion of ten to each 
white soldier, imagine the horde that 
would be required for a European army 
of fifty or a hundred thousand men.” 


THE WoRST “ ATROCITY ” ON RECORD. 


Sir Harry has been proved a true 
prophet. The civilized world is con- 
fronted at this writing by a situation 
without precedent. True, solitary en- 
voys have occasionally been murdered 
or maltreated. There was a French en- 
voy whom the Dey of Algiers used as a 
projectile, and shot from the very mon- 
ster cannon that had been presented to 
him by the French monarch. England 
has had two of her envoys, Sir William 
MacNaghten and Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
murdered at Cabul, and as recently as in 
1870 the French consul at Tien-Tsin 
was put to death in a peculiarly shock- 
ing fashion, his mutilated body being 
impaled upon a pole and borne by the 
rioters in triumph around the native 
quarters of the city. But never before 
within the memory of man has an en- 
tire diplomatic corps, comprising the 
representatives of some twenty different 
powers, escaped assassination only be- 
cause its members could fight and were 
able to withstand a siege of months with 
the attending horror of starvation. 

To western ideas, there is something 
peculiarly sacred in the character of an 
envoy,and until the last century persons 
who struck a foreign ambassador, or even 
insulted him, were subjected to the same 
cruel punishments as if they had struck 
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or reviled a priest while in the exercise 
of his ecclesiastical functions. The 
announcement, therefore, that all the 
foreign envoys at Peking had been 
butchered, along with their wives and 
children, created a feeling of horror 
impossible to describe. 

This was intensified by the conviction 
that the tragedy might have been 
averted, and China protected from the 
ruinous anarchy which now prevails, had 
it not been for the jealousy that ex- 
isted among the various foreign powers 
—aye, and that continued to exist at the 
very moment when messages from Pe- 
king were reaching Tien-Tsin, appealing 
for help; jealousy that delayed the work 
of rescue until it seemed that it could 
not prove successful. 


HOW JAPAN WAS BARRED OUT. 


Five years ago the Japanese army, 
composed of the most hardy and fearless 
soldiers of the entire Orient, soldiers 
who unite with the best of training and 
equipment the ability to remain indif- 
ferent to climatic conditions and to pri- 
vations that no white troops could with- 
stand, were within about a day’s march 
from, Peking, which they were approach- 
ing from the north. It was a winter 
campaign, and the sturdy little Japanese 
soldiers braved cold and snow in the 
most extraordinary fashion, living, like 
the Chinese, on a handful or two of 
rice. At the last moment their ad- 
vance upon the Chinese metropolis was 
arrested by a combination of Russia, 
France, Germany, and Italy, which 
threatened the Mikado with war, and 
with the bombardment of his capital and 
seacoast cities, unless he immediately 
halted the march of his army upon Pe- 
king. The Japanese appealed to Eng- 
land, declaring themselves ready to defy 
the allied powers if they could be as- 
sured, not of the armed support of Great 
Britain, but merely of her moral back- 
ing. Lord Rosebery, who was at the 
helm in London at the time, contented 
himself with advising the Mikado to sub- 
mit and to withdraw his troops. Thus 
was lost a unique opportunity to reor- 
ganize the entire Chinese empire, and 
to force it to submit to the elementary 
principles of civilization and interna- 
tional law. Had the Japanese been al- 
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lowed to take Peking, there would have 
been established in the Chinese me- 
tropolis today a government as enlight- 
ened, as progressive, and as much in 
sympathy with western ideas as that of 
the Mikado at Tokio; and there would 
have been no attack upon the envoys. 

Three years later the Japanese, hav- 
ing meanwhile established relations of 
the most intimate character with the 
Chinese government, were about to com- 
plete an alliance according to the terms 
of which the Japanese were to become 
not the masters, but the mentors, of the 
Chinese, to help them to reform their 
civil and military administration, and 
in time to furnish them with the same 
advantages of western progress and 
enlightenment as those which the 
Mikado has given his people. Had this 
Chino Japanese convention been put 
into execution, it would have proved of 
inestimable advantage to the civilized 
world, both from a political and from 
an economic point of view. Once more 
Russian jealousy of Japan’s supremacy 
in China stood in the way. Germany, 
and naturally France, again sided with 
the Czar in the matter, while England, 
as before, declined to give Japan the 
moral support which was all she re- 
quired. And thus the convention fell 
through. 

Not content wita this, Russian mili- 
tary men and engineering experts set to 
work to show the Chinese how they 
could, by flooding the land, resist a 
Japanese, German, or English advance 
upon Peking from the coast; German of- 
ficers instructed them how to protect 
the capital against any attack on the 
part of the Japanese or the Russians 
from the north. All of the foreign 
powers contributed to place the celes- 
tials in the possession of plenty of the 
most up to date ordnance and death 
dealing weapons. 


WARNINGS THAT WERE UNHEEDED. 


In the early part of last spring, there 
were persistent reports to the effect that 
a Chinese edition of the Sicilian Vespers 
was imminent, while the most convin- 
cing proofs were obtained of the sym- 
pathy between the palace and govern- 
ment at Peking, and the so called Boxer 
movement to rid the empire of all “ for- 
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eign devils.” None of the powers, how- 
ever, would believe in the reality of the 
peril, the mutual jealousies and rival- 
ries of the various governments leading 
them to ascribe these stories to one an- 
other’s intrigues. 

Again, in the early part of June last, 
before communication between Tien- 
Tsin and Peking had been interrupted, 
the Emperor of Japan offered to land 
an army of a hundred thousand men 
upon the coast of China within four 
days, to march upon Peking, both to pro- 
tect the foreigners and to bring the 
Chinese authorities to their senses, if 
he were allowed a free hand afterwards 
in dealing with the Peking government. 
Again Russia, France, and Germany 
stood in the way, and the English gov- 
ernment refrained from giving Japan 
the moral backing which she demanded. 
So the last chance of the preservation of 
China from anarchy was gone, and the 
safety of the missionaries, of their con- 
verts, and of all the foreign officials and 
envoys at Peking, was sacrificed to the 
jealousies of the various foreign gov- 
ernments. That is why the outbreak at 
Peking must be described as “ the crime 
of the powers.” 


THE BRITISH ENVOY AT PEKING. 


It may be a strong expression. But 
it is natural for us to feel deeply in such 
a case as this, where so many of those 
endangered have been old friends anid 
acquaintances. When I first knew 
Claude MacDonald, the British minis- 
ter, just seventeen years ago, he was 
a young subaltern officer of one of the 
Highland regiments assigned to the 
British diplomatic agency at Cairo, in 
the capacity of military attaché; a 
freckled, sandy haired, tall, and exceed- 
ingly slender young fellow, who im- 
pressed me by his capacity for holding 
his tongue, by his patience, and by his 
reserve, which was not unfriendly, like 
that of Kitchener, but, on the contrary, 
of such a character as to inspire con- 
fidence, and to lead people, especially 
the natives, to make advances. He was 


a universal favorite at Cairo, alike on 
the polo ground and in the salon. His 
mingled soldierly and diplomatic qual- 
ities led Lord Cromer to recommend 
him for employment as consul general, 
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first at Zanzibar, and subsequently on 
the west coast of Africa, where he may 
be said to have become the providence of 
twins by putting a stop to the native 
practice of killing them in a peculiarly 
cruel manner at their birth, owing to the 
belief in the minds of the blacks that 
they were exceedingly unlucky. 

One little anecdote of Claude Mac- 
Donald will afford an illustration of his 
character. On his arrival in Peking as 
minister plenipotentiary—it was his 
first post as a full fledged envoy—a day 
was fixed in the usual course for his re- 
ception by the ministers of the Tsung 
Li Yamen. When he presented himself 
at the appointed time, only three or 
four of the less important members of 
the board were in attendance. After 
waiting for a time he inquired where 
was Prince Kung, where was Prince 
Ching, where were the others. A string 
of excuses was of course forthcoming. 
But Sir Claude quietly expressed his sur- 
prise that their highnesses and excel- 
lencies should have named for the first 
reception of Queen Victoria’s new rep- 
resentative a day on which so few of 
them could attend, and then withdrew. 
Had he tamely submitted to the covert 
affront, he would have started by losing 
face with the celestials, who are ac- 
customed to take the measure of a man 
at the outset of their acquaintance with 
him. Had he angrily protested, his re- 
lations with them would have been awk- 
wardly strained from the outset. 

The tacit reproof which he adminis- 
tered produced exactly the required ef- 
fect. The reception took place a few 
days later with all due honors, The 
whole board was in attendance, and 
highnesses and excellencies vied with 
one another in their cordial assurances 
of welcome and good will to’ an envoy 
who managed throughout his subse- 
quent career at Peking to maintain his 
reputation, alike with Chinese and for- 
eigners, for never losing either his tem- 
per or his patience. 

MacDonald is one of the most level 
headed men that I have ever known, 
with a strong sense of humor, and an 
inexhaustible fund of spirits, his droll 
remarks being all the more mirth in- 
spiring owing to the seriousness and 
quietness with which they were uttered. 
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He had a charming wife, whom he mar- 
ried after leaving Egypt, and who was 
the widow of a British official in India, 
where her first experience of wedded 
life had been brought to a close by the 
death, within twenty four hours, of hus- 
band and two children from cholera. 
She has two children more by her mar- 
riage with Sir Claude, and both of the 
girls, little Ivy and Stella, were in 
Peking with their parents. 


OTHER HOSTAGES OF CIVILIZATION. 


M. de Giers, the Russian envoy at 
Peking, is the son of the well known 
chancellor and minister of foreign af- 
fairs of Czar Alexander III. As first 
secretary of the Russian embassy, he was 
very popular in Paris. 

Young Prince Livio Caetani, secre- 
tary of the Italian legation, spent some 
time in this country last year, making 
many friends. His father is tee cele- 
brated Italian statesman, scientist, and 
Roman patrician, the Duke of Sermo- 
neta, while his mother is an English 
lady, a niece of the late Lord Lathom. 

M. Pichon, the French minister, was 
formerly one of the reporters of Cle- 
menceau’s Parisian paper, La Justice, 
from which he graduated successively 
into the municipal council, the chamber 
of deputies, and the diplomatic service, 
his first appointment being that of min- 
ister to Hayti, whence he was transferred 
to Peking. While a member of the mu- 
nicipal council at Paris he distinguished 
himself by proposing a resolution for the 
raising of a monument in Paris to the 
members of the Commune of 1871—that 
is to say, to the Boxers of France. 

Baron de Vinck, the Belgian minis- 
ter, will be remembered by many Ameri- 
can visitors to Cairo as secretary of the 
Belgian mission there. 

Baron Ketteler spent so many years in 
this country as secretary of the German 
embassy at Washington, where he mar- 
ried a charming American girl, that 
probably he is almost as well known to 
the readers of MunsEy’s as Major Con- 
ger, the resourceful and universally 
popular envoy of the United States. 
Bax Ironside, the first secretary of the 
English legation, likewise a familiar fig- 
ure at Washington, happens to be in 
England at the present moment on leave 
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of absence, and so escaped, his place 
at Peking being taken by the second sec- 
retary, Herbert Dering, who is the 
son of Sir Henry Dering, the British 
envoy in Mexico. 


THE IRISHMAN WHO RULED CHINA’S REV- 
ENUE SERVICE. 

Sir Robert Hart, although he had for 
the space of a few months held the post 
of British minister plenipotentiary at 
Peking in 1894, abandoned that post in 
order to resume the supreme command 
of the imperial Chinese customs and 
lighthouse service, which he organized 
forty years ago, and with which, save 
for his brief spell as British envoy, he 
was connected throughout his entire ca- 
reer in China, trusted alike by for- 
eigners and by natives. Indeed, so high 
was the regard in which he was held by 
the Chinese authorities at Peking that 
he was not only invested with the dignity 
of a mandarin of the highest class, but 
likewise received a patent from the em- 
peror ennobling several generations of 
his ancestors. No one has lived at Peking 
without enjoying the hospitality of this 
genial and extraordinarily clever Irish- 
man, who on every Wednesday was wont 
to receive the entire foreign colony, the 
entertainment beginning as a garden 
party and winding up as a dance, the 
excellent music for which was invariably 
provided by Sir Robert’s private band. 
Lady Hart, having been unable by reason 
of her health to remain at Peking, makes 
her home in London. The Chinese of- 
fered Sir Harry opportunity to escape 
when the situation in Peking became 
desperate. But he refused to desert the 
foreigners, believing that his influence 
might stand them in good stead. 

Hart’s intimate friend at Peking, and 
the only man who enjoyed in anything 
like a similar degree the regard and 
confidence of the Chinese authorities, 
was Dr. Martin, who spent fifty years 
of his life in China, who was a mandarin 
of the second class, and president of the 
Imperial University at Peking. Martin 
went to China from this country in 1849, 
and, save for an occasional visit to his 
home in Indiana, has remained there 
ever since. He was a missionary until 
he was placed in charge of the univer- 
sity by the government. 


EMMELINE’S BILL." 


BY E. GRANT CRANS. 


AN EPISODE OF RURAL VERMONT—THE PAPERS WHICH RAYMOND RICKARD 
PERSONALLY SERVED ON EMMELINE RICKARD, AND WHICH 
THE LATTER TORE TO BITS. 


a HY don’t ye git ye a bill, Emme- 
line? ” 

The thread snapped in Emmeline’s 
needle. “If he wants a bill he can get 
it hisself,” she said shortly. 

“Don’t you be afraid but what he’ll 
get hisn fast enough. Them réd headed 
men is gret on marryin’.” 

Emmeline looked up from her sewing. 
“He’s not red headed. And it’s been 
two years now and he ain’t got a bill 

et.” 

a No, he’s been sneakin’ round arter 
you most o’ the time, and you not havin’ 
anything to dew with him.” Mrs. Pratt 
set her iron down on the ironing stand 
with grim decision and turned to her 
daughter to give full force to what she 
was about to say. “ He ain’t a runnin’ 
arter ye now, an’ you mark my words, 
he’ll be gettin’ a bill hisself before the 
year’s aout. I wouldn’t have him put 
that slight onto me. An’ then, besides, 
ye can’t git nobody else yerself fer a 
couple o’ years ef ye wanted to.” 

“ T’ve had enough for one while.” 

“ An’ ye’re goin’ off in yer looks, too, 
already. Ye’re so terrible sot in yer 
ways, Emmeline. Why don’t ye git ye 
a bill? Ye ain’t a wife an’ ye ain’t a 
widder, livin’ like this.” 

“Tt suits me.” 

“ An’ folks is beginnin’ to talk. Ef 
ye’d git ye a bill ye could have the pick 
of ’em all yet, Emmeline, ef I do say it. 
Folks is sayin’ ye’re hard, now. Why 
don’t ye git ye a bill, Emmeline? ” 

There was a smoldering fire in Emme- 
line’s eyes, but she stopped to untangle 
the knot in her thread before she re- 
plied, somewhat unsteadily, “ Mother, I 
wish you’d hold your tongue! ” 

“There you go again, abusin’ yer 
mother, an’ she’s the best f-f-riend ye 


*“ Bill” is Vermont vernacular for a decree of divorce. 


got!” Mrs. Pratt’s hard featured face 
wrinkled up and she dropped into a 
chair and began to sob. “ Jest because I 
was a t-t-tellin’ ye ye needn’t be hangin’ 
on fer Raymond any more, ef that’s 
what ye’re thinkin’ abaout. He ain’t a 
waitin’ your motion any longer. He’sa 
carryin’ Annabel Betts daown in the 
Holler.” 

Emmeline’s light blue eyes regarded 
her m@ther for a moment, but she shut 
her lips tightly, and silently picked up 
her work and went up stairs. 

Mrs. Pratt watched her daughter 
from a corner of the gingham apron at 
her eyes, then dropped it as the stairway 
door slammed. “ There, I guess that'll 
bring her! And right glad I am that I 
shet the door in his face the last time 
he was here, ef Emmeline don’t know 
ad ; 

Up in the upper chamber Emmeline 
sat down by the west window and looked 
out over the Vermont hills, where al- 
ready the blue September atmosphere 
was painting purple shadows. Her sew- 
ing dropped in her lap. 

Was her mother right? If he was 
“carrying” Annabel Betts, that was 
tantamount to an engagement. “ Car- 
rying,” in the Vermont vernacular, is 
when a man singles out a.maid and 
“ carries her buggy riding,” takes her to 
church, to camp meeting, to fairs, to 
festivals, to the various country frolics, 
and, in the dusky evenings, along the 
country roads, dewy, sweet scented, with 
the horse’s hoofs ringing down the road 
and the starlit heavens overhead. 

How well she remembered when Ray 
Rickard was “carrying” Emmeline 
Pratt! There was a fierce pain tugging 
at her heart; and her mind went back 
to their short engagement; and then the 
stormy years of their married life. 























Slowly she went over those short years; 
slowly over every detail of their es- 
trangement, for Emmeline Rickard was 
a woman who remembered. How she 
hated him! Well, if he was carrying 
Annabel Betts, he could. She would not 
be the first to give in. She dashed the 
fierce tears from her eyes and picked up 
her sewing. 

Perhaps there never would have been 
any trouble between Raymond Rickard 
and his wife if it had not been for old 
Mrs. Pratt, a congenital mischief maker, 
for Raymond Rickard was a gentle man 
and slow to kindle. Perhaps there 
would, for there were reddish brown 
tints in his eyes and hair, and Emme- 
line’s pale blue eyes and firm mouth 
were copies of her mother’s. At any 
rate, the young people had made the 
mistake of taking the older ones home 
under their own rooftree, and every lit- 
tle spark of those first days had been 
fanned by Mrs. Pratt into red flame. 

November came in cold and rainy. 
The stretch of woods below the weedy 
meadows in front of the house, which 
had flung a blazing pennant across the 
October horizon, turned brown and 
hung like a dark blanket along the edge 
of the November sky. The leaves of the 
trees about the house dropped early, in 
the windy gusts, and Emmeline was 
glad. Now the winds could how! their 
worst through the leafless branches, if 
they would. 

Mrs. Pratt read the St. Johnsbury 
Messenger all through the fall weeks 
with assiduity, a thing unusual for her. 
She seldom took the trouble to do more 
than glance at the weekly paper, or any 
other. She was born without a taste for 
reading; the simple gossip of the neigh- 
borhood sufficed for her, and she took 
but little interest in the gossip of the 
larger world. She watched her daugh- 
ter furtively, for Emmeline, always a 
silent woman, had grown more silent 
and seemed restless and discontented. 

It had been raining all day, a day 
early in November. Emmeline came in 
from the porch, the wet drops standing 
on her hair, her hands grimy from 
“ potting plants ” for their winter hous- 
ing. It was cold enough for fires in the 
cheerless rains, but rural Vermont does 
not coddle itself, so the kitchen door 
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stood open to make the most of the heat 
of the kitchen stove through the house. 

“Emmeline,” called her mother as 
the front door opened, letting in a bit 
of the gusty drizzle, “ the court’s a set- 
tin’ daown to St. Johnsbury.” 

“ "Yager 

“ The Messenger says there’s an awful 
lot o’ applications fer bills. I was a 
thinkin’ a 

“There ain’t no use of your thinkin’, 
mother.” 

“T was a thinkin’ ye might put in 
yourn.” 

“ Mine’s in.” 

“ Emmeline Rickard! 
ye dew that?” 

There was a note of deep injury in 
Mrs. Pratt’s voice, and her hands went 
up tragically above her head, in spite 
of the dough in which they were im- 
mersed. Her mouth was set in a hard 
line across her jaw. 

“ And ye didn’t tell me nothin’ abaout 
it! Anyhow, I’m glad ye’ve quit bein’ a 
fool,” she said tersely, resuming the 
kneading of her dough. “ Ye hain’t 
acted much like a daughter of mine 
these last two years.” 

Emmeline was an exact image of her 
mother—a fairer, younger reproduc- 
tion—but there were softer lines in her 
face, perhaps of suffering. Her mouth, 
too, was set in a firm line and her eyes 
hardened. 

“T said I’d never apply for a bill, and 
I hain’t,” she said. “ He’s done it his- 
self, and I hope he gets it.” 

** Haow did ye know? ” 

“ His lawyer sent me a notice by Jed 
Perkins.” 

“That’s jest what I’ve been a tellin’ 
ye, Emmeline, but ye never would hear 
to me.” Mrs. Pratt was knéading the 
round loaves with stony emphasis, slap- 
ping and pounding them as if they were 
her recalcitrant son in law. “ Folks’ll 
be sayin’ you was in fault*’stead o’ him, 
naow.” 

“ That’s what they’d say anyhow.” 

“ Emmeline Rickard, ef ye don’t care 
fer the speech o’ people yerself, ye might 
think o’ yer mother sometimes,” she 
said resentfully. “ Ye’re proud enough 
an’ stiff necked enough, Lord knows, 
but ye ain’t got no fambly pride. Ye 
might thank yer stars ef ye took after 





And wken did 
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yer mother more that way. Now, I 
s’pose, Raymond Rickard is satisfied.” 

“ He’d ought to be if I am.” 

There was a low knock at the door, 
which Mrs. Pratt, immersed in resentful 
thoughts, had not heard. Emmeline 
stepped across the living room and 
threw open the door, letting in a gust of 
windy rain. She clutched the pot of 
scarlet geranium in her hand more 
tightly; it had nearly fallen from her 
grasp at sight of the figure standing 
there. 

“What! You?” she said. 

She put the pot of geranium down 
steadily on the porch railing, and stood 
leaning against the doorway, her hands 
behind her, to regard him with cold, 
frowning intentness. 

“ T wa’n’t looking for you here again.” 

The man looked at her. There were 
gleams of the old affection, resentment, 
hurt pride, and a certain dogged devo- 
tion in his brown eyes. He spoke with 
hesitation. 

“ There was some papers to be served 
in—in our case,” he said, “and I 
thought I’d bring ’em around.” 

“Td a’ thought you'd sent your law- 
yer.” 

The man winced. He stooped down 
to pat his dog before he replied. “ Well 
—I didn’t. The lawyer’s sick,” he said 
shortly. He moved across the porch 
and leaned up against the post, his eyes 
fixed on the brown stretch of woods 
across the meadow. “ Emmeline,” he 
went on, without looking at her, “ you 
know I never wanted this bill. I’ve 
tried and tried to get reconciled to ye, 
and youll have none of me. Yer 
mother shut the door in my face the last 
time I was here.” 

Emmeline started. Her eyes were 
fixed on his face, and on a little wisp of 
hair that hung over the collar of his out- 
ing shirt. She was dimly conscious that 
he looked uncared for. 

“This ain’t no kind of a way for 
a man to live, nor for a woman either.” 
The inflections of his voice hurt her. 
Rich, musical, deep—a voice that she 
heard sometimes at night, and thought 
Ray was calling her. “It’s goin’ on 
three years now since I’ve had anything 
like a home, Emmeline. I ain’t got a 
place to lay my head that I can call my 


own these last two years, and you’re not 
much better off.” 

There was a bright spot in Emme- 
line’s cheeks that matched the scarlet 
geranium on the porch railing, but she 
said never a word. 

“ Ye couldn’t a’ cared much fer me in 
the beginnin’, and ye suttinly ain’t now. 
I'll make way for somebody else that’ll 
suit ye better.” 

Emmeline spoke now. “Yes, I’d 
heard o’ Annabel Betts,” her lips said. 

The dog howled. Ray had stepped on 
him suddenly. He opened his damp 
coat, took out some papers from an 
inner pocket, and handed them to her 
silently. 

“Ts that all?” 

“T s’pose it is. Ye needn’t come to 
court ef ye don’t want to.” 

“JT ain’t acomin’. I’m not a fightin’ 
it.” Her lips trembled, but her voice 
was steady. In her heart was a frantic 
fear lest she should break down now. 

Raymond turned away silently. She 
watched him as he went off the porch 
and down the road, the dog at his heels. 
He looked around once, but at the dog, 
not at her. 

Emmeline stood still. Her heart 
yearned for him. Her body swayed a 
little towards the retreating figure. She 
called all her pride to her aid, that 
fierce, resentful pride which all her life 
had moved her—which had darkened 
her sunshine and made her storms. Her 
hands were clinched behind her back. 
She remembered how good Ray had 
been to her mother; how good he had 
been to her; his patience under her 
fierce tempers; his rare outbursts. The 
long stretch of road that ran away 
through the rainy landscape seemed like 
her life, and Ray was going out of it. 

He was almost at the turn of the 
road; if he passed, she knew she was a 
lost woman. She loved him as fiercely 
as a woman like Emmeline Pratt loves, 
with a love that had smoldered under 
all her fierce resentment; a love that 
flamed up now from the ashes of the 
past; for at last it had burned up her 
pride. 

She ran out into the rain. “Ray! 
Ray!” she called. “Come back! ” 

The wind was whipping and: lashing 
the rain into great gusts. Raymond 
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walked steadily on, his eyes bent on the 
ground, his ears muffled by the driving 
storm and the bitterness in his heart. 
He had not heard. His dog trudged 
steadily along by his side, his wet tail 
and shaggy coat dripping and heavy 
with rain. 

Emmeline ran on down the road. 
“Raymond! Oh, Raymond, come 
back!” And now the wind brought her 
yoice to him, piercing the subconscious- 
ness of bitter thoughts. “ Raymond! 
Oh, Raymond, come back! ” 

He turned slowly and moved towards 


her. There had been few times when 
her will had not dominated his. Be- 
sides, she was still his “woman.” He 


saw her flying towards him in the rain. 
He hurried towards her. She flung her- 
self into his arms. She tore the papers 
he had given her into bits. She laid her 
damp hair under his cheek. 


A.BUTTERFLY IN A TENEMENT YARD. 
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“ Ray! Ray,” she cried, “ I’ve been a 
wicked, unforgiving woman, but there’%$ 
never been a minute I hain’t loved you! 
I’ve loved you so, I’ve hated you, Ray! 
But I’ve always loved you! ” 

He held her in his arms as he had 
in the old days; as he had dreamed of 
holding her—and wakened. The red 
gleam in his eyes smoldered up. “It’s 
for good and all this time, Emmeline! ” 

She clung to him, sobbing, penitent. 
She kissed him passionately on hair, 
beard, lips, all her reserve gone, her 
fierce pride thrown to the stormy winds 
that blew the fringe of her shawl into 
her eyes. 

“For good and all, Raymond, till 
death do us part, and—and—beyond.” 

And a new heaven opened for Ray- 
mond and Emmeline Rickard as Emme- 
line’s “ bill ” lay scattered in little bits 
in the road. 


A BUTTERFLY IN A TENEMENT YARD. 


Wiru thy bright hues from fields of green, 
From country scent of woodland things, 
Why comest thou with sun dipped wings 

To habitations foul and mean? 


With eager motion to the ground 
The infant from its mother slips, 
And stretches grimy finger tips 

To where thy wide wings circle round. 


Oh, little lives that may not greet 
The pageant of the countryside ! 
The world, so wonderful and wide, 

Is narrow for your tiny feet. 


They laugh and dance, but much is hid, 
Their larger life lies prone and stark ; 
We crush their souls out in the dark 

As cruelly as Herod did. 


Hid from them are the sky and green, 
The marshaled beauty of the plain, 
The grass that sparkles in the rain, 

God’s face, and all His broad demesne. 


I know it was not His intent, 
Else would He not, when fields are fair, 
Have sent His flower of the air 

To die within this tenement ; 


To die that these, His little ones, 
Might have a moment’s dream of wings, 
Of birds and flowers and leafy things, 
And the lost world of summer suns. 





Joseph Dana Miller. 





The Printing Press in Politics. 


BY LUTHER B. LITTLE. 


THE VAST FLOOD OF “CAMPAIGN LITERATURE” SENT OUT BY THE RIVAL PO- 


LITICAL PARTIES IN A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR—HOW THE DOCUMENTS 
ARE PREPARED AND DISTRIBUTED, AND WHAT IS THEIR 
ACTUAL EFFECT UPON VOTERS. 
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Presidential campaigns in the United States are conducted on a tre- 
mendous scale. It is said that four years ago the Republicans alone 
spent thirteen millions of dollars in a little more than four months. 

No department of this vast machinery receives more attention from 
the managers of the two great parties than the * literary bureau.’’ While 
it continues, it is the greatest publishing business in the world. 

Thousands of men are kept busy in writing and distributing cam- 
paign literature, which is sent forth in hundreds of millions of pieces to all 
parts of the United States. [loreover, carloads of documents inserted in 
the official record of Congress purely for campaign purposes at the direc- 
tion of leaders of both parties, are printed and distributed at the expense 
of the government—one of the greatest abuses of privilege in the country. 

The average person, to whom cagipaign documents are almost as famil- 
iar as newspapers, knows nothing of the machinery which produces them. 
It is one of the most remarkable chapters in the modern complexity of 


politics. 





























ere we of millions of pieces of 
printed matter in the form of 
campaign literature are sent to the 
voters of this country in a Presidential 
year. Like the seed in the parable of the 
sower, they fall on all sorts of ground. 
Some fall by the wayside and are sold 
as old junk after the campaign is over. 
Some fall among the thorns in the 
camps of the enemy, and a hostile po- 
litical committee springs up and chokes 
them. Some fall into the stony ground, 
where there is no organization to dis- 
tribute them properly, and they wither 
away to become wrapping paper during 
the next four years. But some fall into 
good ground and bear fruit, if not a 
hundred fold, at least enough to war- 
rant all the labor and expense of the 
sowers who scatter them broadcast. 

The average man takes some stock in 
what he sees in print. This inherited 
tendency lies behind the whole idea of 
sending out campaign literature. It is 


designed by the party managers to in- 
struct the ignorant, to convince the wav- 
ering, to awaken those who lack interest, 
to arouse to greater zeal those who are 
already at work. 

The stump orator, the brass band, 
the waving banners, the cheers, the per- 
sonal canvass, must be supplemented by 
something which reaches the individual 
and is convincing. Ask the average man 
for his authority for any one of the 
statements he makes on the way down 
town. He will answer, “I read it in 
the paper.” 

He read it. He believes it. The 
value of the campaign document is ex- 
plained. Here is revealed why expert 
political managers spend so many thou- 
sands of dollars on the output of the 
printing presses. 


EARLY CAMPAIGN LITERATURE. 


In the early days some of the cam- 
paign literature was as dignified, as 




























stately, and as substantial as the 
founders of the republic themselves. 
Some of their contributions have come 
down as classics in the form of “ The 
Madison Papers”; and The Federalist 
still illumines the history of the early 
days of the republic. - 

A half century ago the speeches of 
Webster, Clay, Choate, Calhoun, and 
their contemporaries were read and 
cherished by the comparatively few citi- 
zens who were so fortunate as to be on 
the mailing list. But it has been since 
that time that the preparation, publica- 
tion, and distribution of campaign lit- 
erature has become systematized as one 
of the arts of the political managers. 
And this is logical and natural under 
the changed conditions. 

A great increase in this feature of 
campaign work has come about since 
1880, when it began to assume whole- 
sale proportions. Printing presses had 
become more numerous; white paper 
was cheaper. The foreign element in 
the population had increased rapidly, 
and must needs be educated on the po- 
litical issues in its own language. More- 
over, the reconstruction period had 
passed. New issues which the Civil 
War had crowded to the rear were 
to divide the two great parties, and 
a new generation must be instructed in 
the intricacies of the tariff, the ques- 
tions of labor and capital, and the finan- 
cial problems which had been battled 
over for three quarters of a century, 
and which were presented in an acute 
form, involving the free coinage of silver 
at the rate of sixteen to one, in 1896. 

The war sentiment which had made it 
so easy to elect and reélect Grant in 1868 
and 1872 was glowing less faintly as the 
struggle receded into history, and the 
close vote in 1876 gave a jar to the Re- 


‘ publicans which was something new in 


the history of the party. It dawned on 
certain leaders that they could no longer 
count on “ more victories in the bloody 
shirt.” The Democrats had been in- 
spired to hope for success by their near- 
ness of access to power in the Tilden 
campaign. It may have been these facts 
that awoke the parties to the need of 
new methods. Ait any rate, campaign 
literature took on a fresh importance as 
an element of the work in 1880, and the 
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making and distributing of it assumed 
huge proportions. 


A VAST FLOOD OF DOCUMENTS. 


It has been increased, so far as infor- 
mation is to be had, ever since. Both 
parties have devoted energy, brains, and 
money to it, and in notable instances 
the quantities of documents, pamphlets, 
large books, and leaflets issued and scat- 
tered throughout the country have been 
stupendous when taken in the aggre- 
gate. The Democrats, in the eighties, 
conducted campaigns of education that 
meant the printing and distribution of 
tariff literature by the carload. On the 
authority of one who helped send it out 
in the campaign of 1896, the Republi- 
cans distributed from the national com- 
mittee headquarters, in round numbers, 
three hundred million pieces. It has 
been estimated that these documents 
weighed, all told, two thousand tons. 
Printing presses, clerks, express com- 
panies, and the post offices of New York 
and Chicago were brought into use in 
the first handling of this mass of printed 
matter. From Chicago two hundred 
million pieces were sent out; from New 
York one hundred million—four pieces 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

Campaign literature may be divided 
into two great classes. One is devoted 
to serious discussion of the issues, This 
sets forth, from the standpoint of the 
party that makes it, the advantages to 
come from following the party policy 
on specific questions. Given a thing like 
the “ tariff reform ” or “ protection to 
infant industries,” and leaders of either 
party will demonstrate with mathemati- 
cal certainty to their own satisfaction 
that by following their policy prosperity 
and abundant blessing will come to all 
citizens. Each will prove to those who 
think as they do that poverty, want, and 
desolation will result from following the 
other course. Both will cite history and 
give illustrations from the present day 
to prove their cases. 

The other general class of campaign 
literature is the “roorback” and the 
reply thereto. To issue and distribute 
this requires quick work. It is made to 
influence the thoughtless and the igno- 
rant. It comes just before election, - 
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and unless it may be made in such allur- 
ing form and so skilfully as to command 
an entrance into the newspapers, takes 
the form of posters, handbills, “ dodg- 
ers,” and leaflets. Both parties have 
been known to use this form, though it is 
going out of date. Too many times the 
“ roorback ” becomes a boomerang. 

A generous Congress has made it com- 
paratively inexpensive for the individual 
and committees to distribute campaign 
literature. It is necessary only to have 
anything printed in the Congressional 
Record and it goes through the mails 
post free. From all over the United 
States articles are sent to Washington 
to be inserted in the Record. They are 
carefully prepared for that purpose. A 
large part of one of Henry George’s 
books was placed in the Record under 
“eave to print,” and millions of copies 
were distributed. An attempt to intro- 
duce “Coin” Harvey’s book failed. 
There is no limit to the audacity of 
members of Congress in imposing upon 
the government, nor bounds to the cam- 
paign stuff with which they cumber the 
Record. Small wonder that Senator 
Chandler should introduce a resolution 
purposed to confine the Record to legiti- 
mate uses. 

Some years ago a Congressional cam- 
paign committee kept fifty clerks busy 
for three months in sending out thirty 
million pieces of the Congressional Rec- 
ord. The matter was shipped in bulk 
to different points; otherwise the post 
office would have been swamped. 


HOW CAMPAIGN LITERATURE IS PRE- 
PARED. 


No “ copy ” in any printing office, un- 
less it be the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, where.government bonds and 
currency are printed, is scrutinized more 
closely or edited with greater care than 
copy intended for campaign literature. 
Expert and experienced political man- 
agers give their close attention to this 
detail. Men who are learned as regards 
the issues at stake, and who have that 
requisite of the successful politician 
which might be termed a knowledge of 
applied psychology, hold the ~!ue pencil. 
Paragraphs, sentences, and words are 
weighed with reference to their effect on 
the mind of the reader. What will be of 


advantage in one part of the country 
may be useless or positively harmful 
in other parts. Documents which will 
appeal strongly to voters of one nation- 
ality will be meaningless to those of an- 
other. Facts which will appeal to busi- 
ness men in a metropolis are often like 
red rags before a bull ifthrust before the 
eye of the prairie farmer, and all these 
elements are taken into the account. 

The care with which special campaign 
documents are edited and prepared is 
a tacit acknowledgment of the intelli- 
gence of the voters for whom they are 
intended. Every statement is likely to 
be read and weighed and discussed in 
the village post office, the country store, 
the family circle, the clubs, saloons, and 
other loafing places of the cities. More- 
over, campaign documents issued by 
either party are destined to be closely 
scrutinized by the enemy. The keenest 
brains of the other party will read and 
study them with a view to picking flaws 
in them, and statements which may be 
twisted or distorted, sentences which 
contain injudicious references, will be 
taken up and turned into boamerangs. 

In New York State, during a hot cam- 
paign a few years ago, a vast quantity of 
documents designed to be read by or- 
ganized labor were prepared and 
printed. They were matter of fact 
statements as to certain laws in which 
workingmen were naturally interested, 
and they contained the record of both 
parties on these laws in the legislature. 
Of course the party which prepared the 
documents expected that its position 
would strongly appeal to the voters for 
whom they were intended. In round 
numbers, a million copies had been 
printed and the distribution begun. 
They were sent in bulk to the cities of 
the State. Within twenty four hours of 
the time the express companies had 
shipped them, telegrams began to pour 
into headquarters from the local leaders. 
These messages had one general tenor, 
and were to the effect that the man who 
had no more political sense than to send 
out labor documents which did not bear 
the “union label” had best refrain 
from sending any more. 

Investigation showed that the union 
label had inadvertently been left off 
the copy. An order went out to put the 
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million documents into the junk pile, 
and a million copies bearing the union 
label were printed to take their places. 


THE BURCHARD EPISODE, 


The historic alliteration of the Rev. 
Dr. Burchard in the Blaine campaign of 
1884, at a gathering in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, is held by many to have been 
responsible for the defeat of the Repub- 
lican candidate and the election of Mr. 
Cleveland to the Presidency. 

This utterance of Dr. Burchard, in 
which he said that the three things to 
be feared in this country were “rum, 
Romanism, and rebellion,” required no 
publication in documentary form. A 
stenographer’s report of the speech was 
placed in the hands of Colonel John 
Tracy, a genial soul who was in charge of 
the literary bureau of the national 
Democratic committee. He saw its 
importance as campaign matter, and 
while the reporter who heard and had 
written the words did not dream of any 
special significance, Colonel Tracy hur- 
ried the phrase into “ manifold copy,” 
making it the vital part of a news story 
which every paper in the country, hos- 
tile to Blaine, published under big head 
lines within twenty four hours. From 
that time until election day, the words 
were flaming in every opposing daily and 
weekly and reinforced by all manner of 
subtle editorial comment. 


THE FAMOUS MOREY LETTER. 


Nothing is more famous in campaign 
literature than the Morey letter, which 
was a factor in the campaign of 1880 
when Garfield and Arthur were the Re- 
publican candidates against Hancock 
and English. It purported to be a 
communication from Garfield, marked 
“personal and confidential,” written 
on House of Representatives paper, to 
one H. L. Morey, of the Employers’ 
Union at Lynn, Massachusetts. It was 
practically a declaration in favor of 
“ Chinese cheap labor,” which then agi- 
tated the country. 

The letter was published all over the 
country, and its effect was profound. It 
made as much of a sensation as would a 
government scandal. It made the Re- 
publican managers sick with worry. 
Garfield was silent for days. 
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A few days before the election, on 
October 26, the New York Herald 
published a facsimile of a” letter 
from Garfield to Marshall Jewell, 
chairman of the Republican nation- 
al committee, in which he pronounced 
the Morey letter “a base forgery.” Ac- 
companying it were facsimiles of the 
Morey letter and another letter written 
by Garfield. It was plainly apparent 
to the most casual observer that the 
Morey letter was a clumsy forgery. 

General Arthur, although a candidate 
for Vice President, was chairman of the 
Republican State committee. It was 
his habit to do most of his work at night. 
He did not reach a decision with regard 
to the Morey letter until ten o’clock on 
the night of October 26, when he de- 
clared that two hundred thousand 
posters, showing the fraud, should be 
distributed over the State. 

A messenger was sent to Brooklyn for 
a printer who had a plant large enough 
to do the work, and he hurried to the 
Republican headquarters. 

“We want two hundred thousand 
copies of a lithographic facsimile of 
these letters on a poster, with a repro- 
duction of the newspaper article, and we 
want to send out one hundred thousand 
of them within twenty four hours,” said 
General Arthur. 

“Tt can’t be done,” said the printer. 
“No printing office in New York can do 
a” 

“It must be done,” said General Ar- 
thur. “ We have decided that.” 

Finally the printer agreed to make 
the trial. It was then about one o’clock 
in the morning, and he jumped into a 
cab and started to awaken his men and 
give directions. 

At eight o’clock that morning Reuben 
L. Fox, the chief clerk of the committee, 
gave to a force of clerks ten thousand 
three hundred names of picked men 
who could be counted on to follow direc- 
tions in a matter of this nature. There 
were men from every town and every 
village in the State. 

Tn the mean time Mr. Fox had dummy 
posters printed and weighed in the post 
office. They were about four feet long 
and not quite three feet wide. Ten of 
them wrapped in a bundle required ‘ten 
cents postage. Mr. Fox bought ten 
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thousand five hundred ten cent postage 
stamps. Arrangements were made for 
special -mail sacks and wagons to carry 
the campaign literature. 

At six o’clock that afternoon a wagon 
from the printer’s office delivered the 
first ten thousand posters at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Clerks wrapped and 
stamped them. By ten o’clock that 
night the printer had delivered one hun- 
dred thousand, and by four o’clock the 
next morning every one of these posters 
was in the mail. Each of the picked 
men in the towns throughout the State 
knew what to do with the bundle of 
posters he received, and from Mon- 
tauk Point to Suspension Bridge -the 
passer by along any highway, the visitor 
to the country store, and whoever was 
not blind and could read, knew that 
the “ Morey letter ” was a forgery. 


THE VALUE OF CAMPAIGN LITERATURE. 


What is the value of campaign liter- 
ature, and what shall be the limit of the 
quantity to be used? What percentage 


of the seed thus scattered broadcast falls 
upon good ground and bears fruit? 

There is no accurate way of deter- 
mining the precise effect of campaign 
literature. It seems to be the rule that 
committees will furnish as much in 
quantity and variety as is wanted by 
those who are to be the final distributors. 
If the managers in Minnesota have a 
document which they think will set 
aright the minds of the great Scandi- 
navian population of that State and the 
request is made, out go the documents 
printed in the Scandinavian language. 
The same applies all over the country. 
From all parts come demands to meet 
local conditions. If free silver senti- 
ment is to be manufactured in half a 
dozen States, those States are flooded 
with free silver literature. There are 
no means of knowing the number of 
converts made.. The managers must act 
on the theory that possibly a million 
documents will convert some, and they 
take all chances of winning votes, even 
in small numbers. 





THE EARTH SPIRIT. 


SomE rare kaleidoscope the shimmering west 

Adorns with splendors art has never guessed, 
Where twilight’s curtain drops its silken fold, 
Rich with deep tints of cinnabar and gold. 


But we who grope for gains of money’s worth, 
Steeped in the sordid spirit of the earth, 
Who only fame or fortune seek to know, 


See not the heaven in which these wonders glow. 


The summer brook that through the woodland sings, 


The meadow flowers, the whirring of glad wings, 
The zephyr’s balmy touch, the murmurous trees— 
’ Ah, we are aliens all to things like these. 


So, could I leave the city’s mad turmoil, 

The mart’s stern thraldom, and the desk’s hard toil, 
And go where zigzag sails the humblebee, 
Columbus-like, a new world I should see. 


With buttercups and clover blushing red, 
There fields of cloth of gold their banquet spread, 


Where, music raptured, under autumn skies, 
The gross Earth Spirit faints and fails and dies. 


Joel Benton. 
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THE OFFICER ON WATCH THROWING A LIFE BUOY 
“FROM THE BRIDGE OF- AN OCEAN LINER. 


LIFE SAVING AT SEA. 


BY HENRY HARRISON LEWIS. 


THE TERRIBLE DANGERS FROM WHICH 
OCEAN NAVIGATION CAN NEVER BE 
WHOLLY FREE, AND WHAT HU- 
MAN SKILL AND FORESIGHT 
CAN DO TO MINIMIZE 
THE RISK. 


There are people who have crossed 
the ocean and who will never return 
to their homes alive because of their 
fear of the sea. Disaster comes but sel- 
dom to the great liners, but when a 
ship is destroyed, as a rule the loss of 
life is frightful. Tremendous strides 
have been made in making ocean travel 
safer through the advance in ship build- 
ing; but human skill cannot do away 
with the danger of collision and fire, the 
most terrible perils of the sea. 

When it is necessary to abandon a 
ship, the life boat drill that isa part of 
the discipline of every passenger ship 
comes into play. Within the last two 
years there has been a special interest 


in the development of life saving inventions. It was stimulated by the offer of the 
heirs of a victim of the French liner Bourgogne, the fate of whose passengers em- 
phasized the necessity for means of rescue when the steamer must be abandoned. 


O him who knows the sea, its over- 
whelming and immeasurable 
might, the marvel is that it does not 
claim more lives for its sport. That 
disasters are comparatively few is due 
as much to the sailormen—whether 
they be officers of huge liners or navi- 
gate the schooners that poke inquisitive 
noses into out of the way places of the 
world—as to the advance in the science 
of ship building. 

Nothing is more wonderful to a lands- 
man than the magnificent courage of 
the men of the ships, while their re- 
source mystifies him. They are always 
accomplishing the seemingly impossible. 

But when disaster comes the sea 
claims its victims by scores and even 
hundreds, as when a Bourgogne is sunk 
in mid ocean or a Mohegan goes ashore. 
Science and experience have done much 
to make ocean travel safer through the 
prevention of accidents, but the inven- 
tion of appliances to save life after dis- 
3M 





aster has once overtaken a vessel has 
not kept pace with other improvements. 

Human vigilance, foresight, and skill 
have not reached that point where acci- 
dents at sea can be prevented. Sailors 
who laugh at the fury of the most tre- 
mendous hurricanes on the open sea 
turn pale when fire or collision threatens 
them. Each season has its record of 
disasters, but fire and collision are al- 
ways present. Icebergs float down into 
the Atlantic steamer routes in summer, 
while wrecks usually occur in the storms 
of late autumn and winter. 

Human vision cannot penetrate fog, 
and too often the demands of owners 
make a captain more ready to risk acci- 
dent than to slow down and incur their 
displeasure by losing time. 

There is danger of collision whenever 
the ship is in motion. The lookouts in 
the crow’s nest and at the bow of the 
boat, and the captain pacing the bridge, 
when the vessel is thrusting its nose into 
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A TYPICAL LIFE BOAT, WHICH WILL NOT CAPSIZE OR SINK, SHOWING ITS 
EQUIPMENT OF OARS, SAIL, WATER CASK, COMPASS, 


AND PROVISIONS. 


a wall of darkness, have the same fear in 
their minds—a derelict, a sailing vessel 
without lights, or some other obstacle 
in the path of the ship. The sea has 
many mysteries, and her moods are not 
to be classified by the ordinary rules of 
mankind. 

Many strange tales are told of col- 
lisions. Recently a two masted schooner 
was passing in by Cape Cod on a night 
so clear that objects were visible miles 
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away. From the deck 
of the schooner a 
steamer was observed 
coming up astern; but 
no attention was paid 
her at first. A sailing 
vessel always has the 
right of way. The 
schooner’s _ captain 
presently discovered 
that the rapidly ap- 
proaching steamer 
was making no effort 
to alter her course. 
When the steamer 
had finally arrived 
within hearing dis- 
tance, the crew of the 
imperiled schooner 
raised an outcry, but 
without apparent effect. The men in 
the pilot house were seen plainly, as 
was also the bow lookout; but they 
seemed not to notice the schooner. The 
steamer: struck the smaller vessel’s main 
boom fairly on end, snapping off the 
mainmast like a pipestem even with the 
jaws of the boom, and sending it down 
with a great thump on deck. The stump. 
of the mast stove a hole in the planks. 
There the stick rested, swinging back 





THE BOAT DECK OF A STEAMSHIP, SHOWING THE WAY IN WHICH THE LIFE BOATS. ARE CARRIED UNDER 
NORMAL CONDITIONS. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE PASSENGERS AND CREW OF THE VEENDAM BY THE AMERICAN LINER ST. LOUIS, 
FEBRUARY 6, 1898. EVERY SOUL ON THE SINKING SHIP WAS TAKEN OFF IN DARKNESS 
AND WITH A HIGH SEA RUNNING. 


and forth, and threatening to fall at any 
moment. 

The crew worked swiftly to cut the 
mast away and cover the hole in the 
deck. There must have been a special 
Providence watching over the schooner, 
for it is one of the strangest things that 
‘the steamer should have struck the 
boom, thus pushing the sailing vessel’s 
hull out of harm’s way. Had the 
steamer struck the schooner’s stern, she 
must have gone down like a rock. 

Several years ago a vessel of the 
Lamport & Holt line, while speeding 
along the coast of Brazil, sighted a 
tramp steamer approaching from the 
northeast just after dawn. The sea was 
calm and the sky cloudless. When the 
two vessels came within hailing distance 
of each other it was noticed that some- 
thing was wrong with the tramp. The 


decks were deserted, and the pilot house 
and bridge gave no sign of life. To add 


to the mystery, smoke was coming from- 


the funnel, and white water astern 
showed that the screw was revolving. 

While the Lamport & Holt crew were 
still speculating, the tramp suddenly 
yawed and made direct for them. It was 
only by a quick turn of the wheel, and 
full speed ahead, that a collision was 
avoided. The Lamport & Holt captain 
snatched the whistle cord and sent 
forth a shrill blast of warning. 

A moment. later a head appeared in 
one of the windows of the stranger’s 
pilot house. There was a startled excla- 
mation, followed by a quick grasp of the 
wheel, and the tramp was again under 
control. 

“ What in thunder is the matter with 
you? ” shouted the Lamport & Holt cap- 
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tain, as the two ships passed. “ Are you 
all crazy aboard there?” 
“No, but we are almost all dead,” 
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crew had been exposed for a time to a 
peril it was impossible to foresee. 

No one can find fault with the prog- 
ress that has been made in increasing 
the safety of ships. What is lacking is 
devices for the rescue of crew and pas- 
sengers after a ship is doomed to de- 
struction.’ Hundreds of inventions have 
been put forth, but the latest accidents 
show that they are ineffective. The 
life boat carried by the liners may be 
non capsizable and have air tight com- 
partments, and the life rafts may be 
unsinkable, but they are little better 











RESCUE OF AN AMERICAN SCHOONER BY THE WHITE STAR LINER TEUTONIC IN A STORM OFF SANDY 
HOOK, IN FEBRUARY, 1896. THE SCHOONER’S CREW, NINE MEN, WERE NEARLY STARVED 
AND FROZEN. 


was the grim reply. “ We have lost two 
thirds of the crew by fever, and those 
who are left are worn out. The only 
sleep I have had in forty eight hours is 
the bit I just woke from. Glad you 
called me.” 

Aid was given the unfortunate ves- 
sel. The captain of the Lamport & Holt 
steamer entered in the log a terse, sailor- 
like account of what he called the most 
peculiar adventure of his career, not for- 
getting to add that his passengers and 


than the rowing craft that have been 
used on the sea for years. 

The destruction of the Veendam in 
the English Channel, and the sinking of 
the Bourgogne off Newfoundland after 
collision with the Cromartyshire, em- 
phasized the inadequacy of devices for 
saving life from doomed ships. Among 
the victims of the latter disaster were 
Anthony Pollock, a prominent patent 
attorney of Washington, and his wife. 

As a memorial to the Pollocks, their 
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A LONG BUGLE BLAST IS THE SIGNAL TO THE SHIP'S COMPANY TO LOWER THE BOATS AND STAND BY 
TO ABANDON THE VESSEL. 

















MAKING THE LIFE BOATS READY—IT IS THE WORK OF ONLY A FEW SECONDS TO REMOVE THE TAR- 
PAULINS AND RELEASE THE PREVENTER GUYS THAT HOLD THE BOATS IN PLACE. 


LIFE BOAT DRILL ON AN ATLANTIC LINER. 
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LIFE SAVING AT SEA. 





SWINGING THE BOATS OUTBOARD ON THE DAVITS—WHEN THE SEA IS ROUGH PASSENGERS ARE PLACED 
IN THEM BEFORE THEY LEAVE THE DECK. 











READY TO LOWER—AT THE SIGNAL ALL THE BOATS, WHETHER LOADED OR NOT, CAN BE DROPPED INTO 
THE WATER IN A FEW SECONDS. 











LIFE BOAT DRILL ON AN ATLANTIC LINER. 
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LIFE BOATS IN THE WATER ALONGSIDE, WITH THE LADDERS FOR THE DESCENT OF THE PASSENGERS OR 


CREW IN 


heirs decided to offer a prize of twenty 
thousand dollars for the best life sav- 
ing device in case of disaster at sea. A 
committee of naval experts was appoint- 
ed to take charge of the devices as they 
were offered, and to select the most 
worthy ones for exhibition at Paris. 

About a hundred devices were sub- 
mitted to the committee, and of these 
only ten were found of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant attention. There 
were three life boats, a life jacket, an 
electric watertight bulkhead door, a 
device for swinging out life boats, a 
design for a ship, an eophone sound de- 
tector, a steel belt to prevent the upset- 
ting of life boats, and an apparatus for 
hoisting, lowering, and detaching life 
boats, this last indorsed by the commit- 
tee as “the best we have seen for get- 
ting boats clear of the ships when loaded 
with passengers.” 

Two were the inventions of American 
naval officers. Rear Admiral Hichborn, 
chief constructor of the United States 
navy, submitted a life buoy considered 


PLACE. 


greatly superior to those now in use. 
In shape it is like an annular ring. On 
each side of the buoy is a long iron tube, 
and at the bottom of each tube is a re- 
ceptacle containing a powder called cal- 
cic phosphide. An opening in each re- 
ceptacle permits the water to come in 
contact with the powder, and this con- 
tact produces a chemical action upon 
the powder, igniting it and causing a 
bright flame which burns for nearly an 
hour. Each buoy will support two men. 

Francis T. Bowles, one of our naval 
constructors, submitted a watertight 
bulkhead door which may be closed by 
electricity from a distant station, as on 
deck or from the bridge. The doors 
may be closed individually or simultane- 
ously from the central station or at their 
location. An indicator shows when each 
door is closed or open. 

The watertight bulkhead is probably 
the most effective device to save life at 
sea. The earlier ships were mere hulls 
of two or three compartments. When 
the sides of these vessels were pierced, 
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the inrushing water caused them to 
founder almost instantly. The hulls of 
the modern steamships are divided and 
subdivided by watertight steel bulk- 
heads into a number of entirely separate 
compartments. 

The necessity of having openings in 
the bulkheads somewhat detracts from 
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LIFE SAVING AT SEA. 


Pollock competition committee, is a 
crane which picks up the boat, filled 
with people, from the deck, and places 
it safely in the water, with no chance. of 
upsetting. Both ends of the boat strike 
the water simultaneously, a mechanical. 
device detaching the crane at the mo- 
ment when it begins to float. 


THE RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE BARK LADY LISGARD BY THE MOHEGAN, OF THE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LINE, IN 1898. 


their efficiency. Although the rules of 
the various steamship companies called 
for the closing of the doors before the 
ship proceeded to sea, this was not al- 
ways done. It can easily be seen, there- 
fore, that the invention of Constructor 
Bowles apparently supplies a long felt 
want, 

On board the express steamships of 
today are to be found a score or more 
of life boats. They are carried in davits 
on the upper deck, and are so equipped 
with ingenious appliances that they can 
be lowered in comparative safety at a 
moment’s notice if the sea is calm and 
the men cool. Mr. Kennedy’s device, 
which won the highest praise from the 


The life boats of a passenger steam- 
ship are always ready for use. They are 
equipped with cans, boxes, and casks 
containing water, medicines, a compass, 
and food in compressed form. Each 
boat also has oars and sails. 

It is the invariable rule on all passen- 
ger steamers nowadays to have their 
crews thoroughly instructed in what is 
called the life boat drill. Each member 
of the crew has a certain station to 
which he hurries on hearing the com- 
mand, “ Away all boats!” A _ stoker, 
for instance, toiling away deep down in 
the bowels of the ship, will suddenly re- 
ceive an order to take to the boats. His 
number may be twenty nine. On join- 
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ing the ship he has been shown a 
“watch and crew bill,” which says that 
No. 29’s station is in boat No. 4. No 
matter how dull or stupid he may be, 
No. 29 knows that in time of peril, 
when the word is given to abandon the 
ship, his place is in boat No. 4. And 
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are found in every stateroom, and in 
many odd nooks ‘and corners about the 
ship, and if they have no other effect 
they serve to remind the passenger that 
he is but mortal, and is in the midst of 
the perils of the ocean. 

In the history of the sea are many 


Sens 


THE RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE BARK PEERESS BY BOATS FROM THE CANADA, AFTER THE TWO 
VESSELS HAD COME INTO COLLISION IN THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, IN OCTOBER, 1887. 


he also knows that he cannot enter 
boat No. 4 until the passengers, espe- 
cially the women and children, are pro- 
vided for. 

Every member of the crew, from the 
captain to the youngest mess boy, has a 
particular station in every drill and 
every maneuver. The knowledge of this 
station is pounded into each man until it 
becomes as familiar as his name. Before 
every voyage, and sometimes at sea, 
these drills are held, and constant prac- 
tice has so nearly brought perfection 
that it is a common thing to see the 
twenty and odd life boats of a great pas- 
senger steamship made ready for lower- 
ing in Jess than a minute. 

In addition to life boats, steamships 
earry life rafts, consisting of two metal 
cylinders, bearing a wooden platform, 
and also a vast number of life presery- 
ers. The latter are ordinary cork belts 
made to be worn about the waist. These 


tragedies, some blackened by cowardice, 
others illumined by splendid personal 
heroism, like the rescue from the emi- 
grant ship Danmark, which sailed from 
Copenhagen in March, 1889. Fifteen 
days out from port the shaft broke. The 
great steel arm was whipped about with 
all the power of the engines. It smashed 
a hole in the ship’s bottom through 
which the water rushed in tons. There 
were eight hundred people on board. It 
was blowing hard, creating such a heavy 
sea that it was dangerous to launch the 
boats, and there were not enough of 
them had all been placed safely in the 
sea. Those on board could only suffer 
and hope for rescue. 

They passed twenty four hours of 
most agonizing suspense. They prayed 
and sang hymns; they whispered to- 
gether in groups; they scanned the hor'- 
zon for a sail which might rescue them 
from the death that menaced. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE STEAMER HURWORTH BY TIE WHITE STAR LINER GERMANIC, IN 
DECEMBER, 1881. 


On the afternoon of the fifth of April 
the Missouri of the Atlantic Transport 
line, commanded by Captain Hamilton 
Murrell, bound from London to Phila- 
delphia, was sighted. 

“I have seven hundred and thirty 
five passengers on board. We are dis- 
abled and:sinking. Send help!” was 
the startling signal seen by those on 
board the Missouri. 

After displaying a cheery signal, Cap- 
tain Murrell passed a stout hawser to 
the disabled craft and took her in tow. 
All through the long night the sorely 
taxed Missouri struggled on with her 
wounded neighbor. When dawn came 
it was seen that the Danmark was 
doomed, and that the passengers must 
be rescued. The Missouri was not a pas- 
senger ship, and the responsibility of 
providing food for nearly eight hundred 
persons for two weeks was not a light 
one. 

The life boats were launched, and in 


mid ocean the difficult task began. The 
heavy swell running all day made the 
work extremely dangerous, and the 
boats barely escaped being swamped in 
the passage between the two steamers. 
Five hours were consumed in the work, 
which was finally accomplished without 
a single accident. The women and chil- 
dren were taken off first, and then the 
men, and, to quote from the message 
which was wired to the world several 
days later— 

“Every soul was saved!” 

Such another rescue was that of the 
passengers and crew of the Veendam. 
The Dutch liner struck a derelict and 
was within five hours of sinking, when 
the American liner St. Louis came to 
the rescue. In darkness and over heavy 
seas the life boats journeyed back and 
forth until every person was taken from 
the doomed ship, which Captain Sten- 
ger set on fire that she might not men- 
ace other vessels. 





























ONE OF THE MOST DREADED DANGERS OF THE OCEAN—A FLOATING WRECK, WHICH MAY NOT BE SEEN 
BY A STEAMER’S LOOKOUT UNTIL TOO LATE TO PREVENT A COLLISION. 
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The Last of the Great Reformers. 


BY THE REV. J. WESLEY JOHNSON. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN WESLEY, THE FOUNDER OF THE YOUNGEST OF 


THE GREAT PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 























Few men have more genuine claims to greatness than John Wesley, 
a many sided man, but in all things the reformer. That really was his 
great work, although usually he is thought of only as the leader of an 
evangelistic movement, the preacher and crusader who founded the 
Methodist church. 

As a preacher, a critic, a teacher, and an organizer, Wesley was 
truly remarkable. Measured by what he accomplished, he was colossal. 
He was true to his own ideals, and his capacity for work is not to be 
measured by ordinary standards. 

Wesley earned two hundred thousand dollars by his writings, which 
is the smallest part of what he did in his long life. He gave away 
every penny of this. Spurgeon said of him: 

‘‘When John Wesley died he left behind him two silver spoons in 
London, two in Bristol, a teapot, and the great Methodist church.’’ This 
church, with its seven million members—nine tenths of them in America 
—and its mission work extending throughout the world, is the magnifi- 

















cent monument of ‘the great man who founded it. 





























OHN WESLEY is rarely classed with 
the great reformers. Most peo- 
ple think of him as-a religious crusader ; 
the leader of an evangelistic movement ; 
the founder of a sect which bears his 
name; a man of force, intensity, and 
zeal, but bigoted, intolerant, and ultra 
Pharisaic; whose life, though earnest 
and blameless, was mainly composed of 
public worship and private mysticism. 
Few, therefore, rank him with Savon- 
arola, whose splendid reformation of the 
Florentines is one of the marvels of his- 
tory; or with Luther, the leading spirit 
of the German Reformation; or with 
John Howard, who started the move- 
ment for prison reform; or with Will- 
lam Wilberforce, the noble philanthro- 
pist who secured the redemption of the 
British slaves. And yet it is with these 
men that Wesley’s name should be 
linked; for, sixty years before Wilber- 
force’s bill passed the House of Com- 
mons, Wesley had denounced slavery as 
a crime against both God and man; and 
when John Howard was a lad, not yet 


in his teens, Wesley was visiting the 
English prisons, bringing relief to the 
prisoners, and appealing to the authori- 
ties in their behalf. 


A PIONEER IN PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


With a prescience simply marvelous 
—akin to that of the Hebrew prophets 
—Wesley anticipated the great humani- 
tarian and philanthropic movements of 
this generation, not only speaking and 
writing of them, but actually carrying 
them out. Before there was a mission- 
ary society, he was sending out mission- 
aries. Before there was a Bible society, 
he was distributing Bibles. Before pub- 
lic or lending libraries were dreamed of, 
he had libraries established in London 
and Bristol. He opened dispensaries 
long before one was thought of by either 
hospital or city authorities. Life in- 
surance, or, perhaps, more properly, 
burial funds, had a distinct place in 
his administration, though such things 
were then almost unknown. The pres- 
ent building and loan association is but 
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a slight advance upon a fund which he 
established to help the poorer members 
of his societies; while the “ institution- 
al church,” a supposed discovery of the 
last decade, was in full operation under 
Mr. Wesley at least thirty years before 
his death. 

Dean Farrar, referring to Wesley, 
says: “I doubt whether even now he 
is at all adequately appreciated. I 
doubt whether many are aware of the 
extent to which to this day the impulse 
to every great work of philanthropy and 
social reformation has been due to his 
energy and insight. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Religious 
Tract Society, the London Missionary 
Society, even the Church Missionary 
Society, owe not a little to his initiative. 
The vast spread of religious instruction 
by weekly periodicals and the cheap 
press, with all its stupendous conse- 
quences, was inaugurated by him. He 


gave a great impulse both to national 
education and to technical education, 
and, to quote from Isaac Taylor, he fur- 








THE CHURCH AT EPWORTH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
OF WHICH WESLEY’S FATHER, THE 
REV. SAMUEL WESLEY, WAS 
RECTOR. 





nished ‘the starting point for our 
modern religious history in all that is 
characteristic of the present time.’ ” 


JOHN WESLEY’S EARLY LIFE. 


John Wesley was born June 17, 1703, 
at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, his father, 
a scholarly and devout man, being the 
rector of that parish. There was a 
great deal of John Wesley when he was 
born, for he inherited largely from both 
father and mother the qualities and 
characteristics which gave such moment 
to his life. 

His father was sturdy, independent, 
outspoken, utterly fearless in his loy- 
alty to conscience, never allowing him- 
self to swerve a hair’s breadth from what 
he considered duty. 

His mother had great poise of charac- 
ter, possessing rare judgment and pene- 
tration, having also a disposition which 
knew no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. Her personal attractions 
were also very marked, both her features 
and form being Grecian in their beauty 
and gracefulness, For many years the 
family income did not exceed fifty 
pounds a year, but Mrs. Wesley was a 
wonderful manager, and even with this 























miserable stipend accomplished mira- 
cles. 

When the Methodist church is a few 
centuries older, and follows the example 
of some of the other churches in having 
a “saints’ calendar,” the first one 
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which he was saved as by a miracle, 
made a deep impression upon his mind, 
and undoubtedly produced in him a 
seriousness which affected his whole 
life. Ever after he regarded himself as 
a brand plucked from the burning, res- 
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JOHN WESLEY, THE FATHER OF METHODISM—BORN AT EPWORTH, JUNE 28, 1703; DIED IN LONDON, 
MARCH 2, 1791. 


worthy of this honor is certainly Susan- 
nah Wesley. A woman who had nine- 
teen children, a limited income, all the 
cares incident to the home of the coun- 
try clergyman, and yet who never lost 
her temper or was forced to chastise any 
member of her household, most assur- 
edly deserves to be canonized! 

When John Wesley was six years old 
a fire in the Epworth rectory, from 


cued by divine help for a peculiar and 
providential purpose. At first under 
the careful tuition of his mother, for 
she superintended the home studies of 
her children, at the age of eleven he 


was sent to the Charterhouse School,. 


leaving there at sixteen for Christ 
Church, Oxford. Here the habits of the 
student were strong upon him, and he 
soon became known as one of the most 
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SUSANNAH WESLEY, JOHN WESLEY’S MOTHER, TO 
WHOM HE OWED THE BEGINNING OF HIS 
EDUCATION. 


carefui and accurate scholars of his col- 
lege. So thorough were his attainments 
and so definite was his seholarship, that 
at the age of twenty three he was 
elected a Fellow of Lincoln College, one 
of the youngest men ever honored with 
such a position. 


JOHN WESLEY AT OXFORD. 


His particular duty as fellow was to 
preside at discussions which were then 
a prominent part of Oxford life. Logic, 
philosophy, and science were the sub- 
jects of eager and prolonged disputa- 
tions every day, Sundays only excepted, 
during terms. As the moderator, Wes- 
ley was required to be quick, keen, thor- 
oughly versed in the arts of debate, 
abundant in resources, and ready for 
every emergency that might arise. 
With such a training as this, he became 
a master in argument as well as the art 
of reply, and obtained a skill in repartee 
like that of a practised swordsman, 
whose parry and thrust are as lightning 
in their movement. 

“T never make way for a fool,” a 
coarse, brutal fellow once said to him as 
they met in a narrow passage. 


«ut 
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“T always do,” said Wesley, bowing 
gracefully as he moved to one side. 

While he was at Lincoln, the “ Holy 
Club ” was formed, of which he became 
an active member, contributing his full 
share of devotion and service. After 
varying their epithets, and using every 
term that empty wit and buffoonery 
could suggest, the students finally de- 
cided upon “ Methodist,” an expression 
dating back to the time of Nero, as the 
one most applicable to the little com- 
pany composing the Holy Club. So 
Methodists they were called, and the 
idle jest of some roystering student has 
become the honored name of the larg- 
est and most influential denomination 
in the Protestant world, with the exeep- 
tion of the English established church. 
Through this Holy Club Wesley en- 


tered upon his work of prison visita- 
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THE “NEW ROOM” IN THE HORSEFAIR, BRISTOL— 
JOHN WESLEY’S FIRST CHAPEL, BUILT FOR 
HIM IN 1789. 


From Bishop Hurst's “* History of Methodism,” by the courtesy 


of Eaton & Mains. 


























tion, thus preparing the way for John 
Howard and the mission with which 
his name will always be identified. 


JOHN WESLEY IN AMERICA. 


When a little more than thirty years 
of age, he went to America, intending 
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him, that school was ashamed of its 
pride and folly. 

Another glimpse is afforded of the 
young zealot on the voyage home from 
Georgia. Hardly had Wesley recovered 
from a few days of terrible seasickness 
before he was at work among the sailors, 





























EPWORTH RECTORY, THE HOUSE IN 


to devote himself to missionary work 
among the colonists and Indians. He 
went to Georgia, remaining two years, 
but while his own piety and devotion 
were recognized, with such sternness 
did he enforce church discipline, and 
so exacting was his sense of duty, 
that his mission proved a comparative 
failure. 

But who could question the sincerity 
of the young missionary or the spirit 
of his self denial? At Savannah he was 
told that some of the schoolboys were 
inclined to despise others who came to 
school without shoes or stockings. He 
met this difficulty in a way which not 
one teacher out of a million would have 
thought of—he went barefoot to 
school! And the boys saw their own 
teacher—clergyman, scholar, and gen- 
tleman as he was—come to school shoe- 
less and stockingless! In less than a 
week, without word or comment from 

4 M 


WHICH JOHN WESLEY WAS BORN. 


laboring with each one personally. He 
taught the cabin boy. He instructed 
two poor negroes who were on board. 
To one French passenger he talked in 
French, reading and explaining to him 
every day a chapter of the New Testa- 
ment. He conducted services in Eng- 
lish and German, and, in addition to 
these daily labors, continued his own 
studies. On returning to London he 
came into contact with some Moravians, 
one of whom, Peter Bohler, took a deep 
interest in him, and being a man of emi- 
nent piety and wonderfully familiar 
with the Scriptures, he was able to show 
Wesley the deeper meanings and diviner 
teachings of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. The impulse thus received 
marked a new epoch in his life. From 
this time forth he was dominated by a 
spirit not only of intense religiousness, 
but fervid evangelism. With a zeal not 
unlike that of Peter She Hermit, he en- 
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tered upon a crusade, the most remark- 
able in English annals. No medieval 
saint practised sterner self denial or 
trampled more relentlessly upon all 
fleshly desires. He seemed to have no 
thought of himself, neither was he af- 
fected by the opinions of others. 
Though a churchman, fastidious in his 
regard for forms and ritual, exquisitely 
sensitive, having in his veins blood re- 
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human can explain, he spends his life in 
this strange ministry. 


THE PERSECUTION OF WESLEY. 


Every form of opposition was tried 
against him. Mill dams were let out, 
sweeping in torrents down the street 
where he was holding service. Bells 
were jangled from church spires and 
public buildings to drown his voice in 





THE OLD CROSS IN THE VILLAGE SQUARE AT EPWORTH, FROM THE STEPS OF WHICH JOHN WESLEY 
OFTEN PREACHED. 


fined by generations of culture and so- 
cial rank, yet at the call of duty he 
visits the prisoners in their cells; he 
enters the homes of the most wretched 
and abandoned in London; he takes his 
stand in the midst of crowded thorough- 
fares and calls boldly upon the people 
to repent; he lifts up his voice at fairs 
and races,and in the presence of howling 
mobs; he travels, mostly on horseback, 
through every part of the kingdom, 
everywhere proclaiming the new gospel 
with which he had been intrusted; he 
visits Scotland again and again on the 
same errand of mercy; he labors in al- 
most every town in Ireland, and with 
a courage and fidelity which nothing 


their din. Drunken fiddlers and coarse 


.ballad singers were hired to go among 


the congregations to whom he was 
preaching. Hand organs were played, 
trumpets were blown, drums were beat- 
en, that they might distract and dis- 
turb his services. Clowns were em- 
ployed to mimic him, sailors to parody 
him, bullies to maltreat him. Police- 
men were bribed to arrest him. He was 
struck in the face with sticks, pelted 
with stones, beaten to the ground. He 
was cursed at, sworn at, groaned at. 
More than once a maddened bull was 
driven into the field where his services 
were being held. The windows of the 
house where he stayed were broken, the 
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“THE WORLD IS MY PARISH”—JOHN WESLEY'S MONUMENT IN FRONT OF THE CITY ROAD CHAPEL, 
LONDON. 


From a photograph by Bolas, London. 
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doors smashed in, and the infuriated 
mob threatened him with death. Again 
and again was he arrested, even clergy- 
men leading in the persecution. Augus- 
tus Toplady, the author of the immortal 





WESLEY’S. TEAPOT—“ WHEN JOHN WESLEY DIED,” SAYS SPURGEON, “ HE 
LEFT BEHIND FOUR SILVER TEASPOONS, A TEAPOT, AND THE 


METHODIST CHURCH.” 


hymn “ Rock of Ages,” declared that 
“for thirty years he (Wesley) had been 
endeavoring to palm on his credulous 
followers his pernicious doctrines, with 
all the sophistry of a Jesuit and the dic- 
tatorial authority of a Pope,” adding 
further that Wesley was “the most 
rancorous hater of the gospel system 
that ever appeared in England.” 
Bishop Lavington, of Exeter, de- 
nounced Wesley in unmeasured terms, 
and spoke of his followers as “ either 
innocent madmen or infamous cheats.” 
Bishop Gibson, of London, actually 
complained that Wesley and his fellow 
laborers had “the boldness to preach 
in the fields and other open places and 
invite the rabble to be their hearers”; 
and he was indignant because Method- 
ists thronged to the holy communion 
in such numbers that the clergymen 
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had no time to dine before afternoon 
service! 

But nothing daunted Wesley. With 
the courage of a hero he faced mobs 
and quelled them. With the skill of a 
trained lawyer he 
stood before magis- 
trates, compelling 
not only his release, 
but the most ample 
vindication. With a 
pen as keen as it was 
clear, he wrote let- 
ters to the newspa- 
pers, articles for 
magazines, tracts ad- 
dressed to all classes, 
explaining and de- 
fending the doc- 
trines which he 
preached. So abso- 
lute was his faith 
and so perfect his 
confidence, that 
without hesitation 
he was ready to at- 
tempt even the im- 
possible, provided it 
could be shown as a 
duty. 

“Tf only the Lord 
would give me wings, 
I would fly,” his 
brother Charles once 
said to him. ; 
“Tf the Lord bids 
me fly, I will trust Him for the wings,” 
Wesley replied. 





JOHN WESLEY’S LIBERALITY. 


But, though intensely religious, and 
giving himself up with extraordinary 
devotion to his chosen work, he held the 
most generous and catholic views. In 
this respect he is far ahead of even the 
great church which bears his name. 
The London Quarterly Review once said: 
“No reformer that the world ever saw 
so remarkably united faithfulness to the 
essential doctrines of revelation, with 
charity towards men of every church 
and creed.” 

From the hands of Bishop Lavington, 
who had so bitterly denounced him, he 
gratefully received the holy commun- 
ion. With Father O’Leary, a genial, 
jovial Roman Catholic priest, he was 




















on terms of intimate friendship. It 
was to Venn, a pronounced Calvinist, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
that he wrote: “I desire to have a 
league, offensive and defensive, with 
every soldier of Christ.” In his own 
magazine he published, as an example 
for his people, the life of Thomas Fir- 


WESLEY PREACHING FROM HIS FATHER’S TOMB- 
STONE IN THE CHURCHYARD AT EPWORTH. 


min, an eminent Unitarian, saying, in 
the preface, that he “dared not deny that 
Mr. Firmin was a pious man, although 
his notions of the Trinity were quite 
erroneous.” Neither did he question 
the piety of Montanus, an arch heretic 
of the second century, or Pelagius, of 
the fifth century, whose strange teach- 
ings at one time threatened such evil 
to the church. Boldly he affirms that 
“Marcus Antoninus, the heathen em- 
peror of Rome, shall be+of the many 
who shall come from the east and from 
the west, and shall sit down in the king- 
dom of God.” 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT REFORMERS. 





And it was upon this broad, liberal 
foundation that he established the 
Methodist church. Shortly before his 
death he wrote: “One circumstance 
more is quite peculiar to the people 
called Methodists—that is, the terms 
upon which any person may be ad- 
mitted to their society. They do not 


impose, in order to their admission, any 
opinions whatever. Let them hold par- 
ticular or general redemption, absolute 
or conditional decrees. They think and 
let think. One condition, and one 
only, is required—a real desire to save 
their souls. Where this is, it is enough; 
they desire no more.” 


JOHN WESLEY’S DAILY LIFE. 


Even more remarkable is the fact that 
his religious zeal in no wise abated with 
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advancing years. For more than half a 
century ‘he traveled, chiefly on- horse- 
back, more than four thousand miles 
every year, preaching about three times 
every day. His journals, kept with scru- 
pulous care from 1735 to 1790, are not 


MAGAZINE. 

For accuracy of scholarship and: vivid 
interpretation’ of the original text, his 
“ Translation of the New Testament, 
with Notes,” is a work of the highest 
rank, worthy of comparison with even 
the Revised Version, so recently issued. 
































THE FOUNDRY, WESLEY'S FIRST’ CHAPEL IN LONDON, NEAR FINSBURY SQUARE: 


only of marvelous interest, but reveal 
the amazing labors which he performed. 
His preaching alone would have taxed 
to its utmost the strength of even a 
strong man. His travels, in cold, heat, 
rain, and storm, through adventures 
often most: dangerous and trying, were 
enough to wear out an iron frame. His 
correspondence: was a full man’s work, 
for he had»preachers and churches in 
all parts of the nation constantly look- 
ing to him for advice and help. Then, 
when we add to all this the fact that 
he wrote, edited, abridged, and _pre- 
pared for the press nearly two hundred 
volumes, some of them marvels of abil- 
ity and scholarship, it would seem that 
he must have been more than human, 
No wonder Macaulay writes of him as a 
man “whose eloquence and _ logical 
acuteness might have made him emi- 
nent in literature; whose genius for gov- 
ernment was not inferior to that of 
Richelieu.” 


3? 


He wrote a “Church History,” in four 
volumes; a “ History of’ England,” in 
four volumes; a. “Compendium: of 
Natural Philosophy ”; a “ Dictionary of 
the English Language ”’; separate gram- 
mars of the English, French, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, besides 
general treatises without number. 
Poetry, music, medicine—almost every- 
thing, in fact—are included in the list of 
his published works; and all this by a 
man who spent fifty years as an itiner- 
ant minister, traveling in that time 
more than a quarter of a million miles 
and preaching more than forty two 
thousand sermons! 

Providentially, as some imagine—un- 
fortunately, as others think—he was not 
happy in his marriage, his wife being 
of a jealous disposition, and having no 
sympathy with his manner of life. Evi- 
dently he was not long in discovering 
that they were not suited to each other, 
for three days after his marriage we 
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find: this quaint: entry in his journals: 
“ Met a class: of: single: young men this 
morning’ and‘ exhorted them to remain 
single.” 

‘arly in life he entered upon a 
course of plain, simple living, giv- 
ing to the poor every penny he 
could. spare. When his. income 
was thirty pounds a year he lived 
on twenty eight pounds and gave 
away the rest. Next year he re- 
ceived sixty pounds, but’ his: living 
expenses remained as_ before; 
hence he had thirty two pounds to 
bestow in charity. The following 
year he received ninety 
pounds, and was able to give 
to the poor sixty two pounds. 
This rule he maintained all 
through life. By his pen 
and by the sales of his books 
he earned more than: forty 
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THE GRAVE OF JOHN WESLEY, IN THE GRAVEYARD OF THE CITY ROAD CHAPEL, LONDON. 


In an old: foundry, a: place once used 
by the English government for the cast- 
ing of cannon; lie established: his 
first Londom church, gathering to 
the opening about seventy mem- 
bers: This was the first building 
opened: for Methodist preaching, 
yet even here may be seen: the 
wisdom :and foresight of Wesley’s 
- plans. Besides containing a:dwell- 
\; ing:house for the preachers and a 
book room for the sale of publica- 
tions, it also had accommodations 
for a day school, to whieh Wes- 
‘ley soon brought. from the 
\ slums: and alleys: of: London 
seores of poor, ragged: chil- 
Fdren: It had also.a dispen- 
sary, from which medicines 
were furnished to the poor. 
4 On March 2; 1791, in the 
. eighty eighth year of his-age, 


* From a photograph by Bolas, London. 


thousand: pounds, every penny of which 
he gave away. “When: John Wesley 
died,” said:Spurgeon, in one of his lec- 
tures to the students of the college con- 
nected with: the Tabernacle in London, 


“ he left behind him two silver teaspoons: 


in London; twovin Bristol, a teapot, and 
the great Methodist church.” 


and with the words, “ The best of all is, 
jod is with us,’ this remarkable man, 
the last of the great reformers, passed 
into the felicities of the eternal: life. 
His ashes repose in City Road Chapel ; 
Westminster Abbey bears his tablet; 
but his name is honored throughout the 
world. 
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THE STORY OF THE 
GREAT HOBOKEN FIRE. 


BY REGINALD L. FOSTER: 


THE MOST DRAMATIC TRAGEDY OF MOD- 
ERN TIMES, WHICH COST TWO: HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTEEN LIVES AND 
WAS VIEWED: BY HALF A 
MILLION SPECTATORS. 


The fire which: started‘ om the: piers: of: 
the North: German: Lloyd: linex:at: Hoboken: 


was perhaps the: most terrible-and' appall-+ 


ing spectacie:of: this: century. In: addition: 


to the great‘loss-of life; three: ocean: steam 
ships.and avast deal of:other property were 
destroyed.. 


This:disaster occurred under'the:eyes-of: 


the people:of three: great: cities: Had'some 
master. mind ‘planned 'this:tremendous’trag= 
edy for: theattricali efféct,. he could» have 
found. no: better: settings: 


EVER in the history of the world has 
there- been: a’ tragedy. as- spectacular: 

and appalling’as:the: great: fire horror off 
Hoboken, New Jersey, on the afternoon 
of June 30'last.. There have been other 
greater: tragedies—the Brooklyn Theater 


fire, where two hundred. and ninety five . 


perished;:the loss of the Elbe and three 
hundred and twenty five souls; the sinking 
of the Bourgogne with more than six hun- 
dred passengers andicrew; forty thousand 
men were killed and:wounded in the battle 
of Gettysburg—yet' these terrible pictures 
of despair and death were seen only by the 
participants themselves. 

But here was a tragedy where half a mil- 
lion looked on. The broad and mighty 
Hudson, shimmering seaward as softly as 
a meadow brook, was the stage; the stretch 
of the New Jersey shore banked high with 
two cities was the setting and the scenery; 
the long New York river front with its 
countless piers made the pit, with its myr- 
iad roof tops the more favored stalls, for 
this tremendous theater. Four great levia- 
thans of the deep, steel sided and broad 
breasted, were the major accessories; 
eighteen lighters, canal boats, and barges, 
the minor ones, and some fifteen hundred 


sowls—men, women; and children—were 


“SHE WAS FINALLY 





APTER SHE HAD BEEN FREED FROM THE PIER, THE TUGS PULLED HER ALL ABLAZE INTO MID STREAM. 


























BURNING OF THE SAALE ON THE NORTH RIVER. 
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the actors who lived and died, each as 
the part called for. 

Picture the great river at a quarter to 
four in the afternoon just as the curtain 
was to ring up on the tragedy. It was 
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It was visitors’ day on the piers of 
the great North German Lloyd steam- 
ship company at Hoboken. Four huge 
vessels were fast at their berths -in 
the calm security of port—the mighty 








CARING FOR THE INJURED. AS FAST AS THOSE STILL ALIVE WERE TAKEN FROM THE BURNING SHIPS 
AND PIERS THEY WERE HURRIED TO HOSPITALS. IN ALL TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY PERSONS WERE THUS CARED FOR. 


Saturday, and a half holiday. The great 
mass of workers in the cities had fin- 
ished the week’s labor. Thousands were 
hurrying to countrysides everywhere; 
other thousands were going their regu- 
lar way to suburban homes. Ferry boat 
after ferry boat crossing that smiling 
river was crowded to the gates. The 
river fronts were peopled with loungers 
seeking the pleasant breeze. 


fourteen thousand ton Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, six hundred and forty eight 
feet long and loaded with a cargo worth 
a king’s ransom, ready to sail the follow- 
ing Tuesday; the splendid five hundred 
foot new Main, worth two and a half 
millions, off the ways but six months; 
the three year old Bremen, five hundred 
and twenty five feet long, and valued at 
a million and a quarter; the sturdy 
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PIGHTING FIRE’ ON THE KAISER WILHELM 
DER GROSSE: SHE: WAS: THE: ONLY 
SHIP OF THOSE’ THAT: CAUGHT 
FIRE THAT WAS‘SAVED. 


Saale; four: hundred: and: thirty 
eight feet long, and valued: at 
eight hundred: thousand dollars, 
after fourteen years: of honor- 
able service on the seas:  Visit- 
ors swarmed aboard: them all; 
stewards, stokers, and crew were 
allowed to welcome their friends 
aboard; outsiders were at liberty 
to inspect the ships. And soit 
chanced that aboard them were 
men, women, and children who 
knew nothing of discipline or of 
what to do when the warning 
came. 

How it happened will never be 
known. Perhaps the fire for 
weeks had been eating its way, 
worm-like, through the cotton 
bales piled steeple high on the 
piers. Perhaps a careless match 
or cigarette was to blame; maybe 
one of the spirit barrels piled 
there exploded. Whatever the 
cause, two hundred and fifteen 
persons met their deaths, 

On the south side of Pier No. 3 
lay the Saale; on the north side the 
Bremen. At Pier No. 2 were the Kaiser 
and the Main. Around them all were 
lighters, canal boats, and barges, laden 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT HOBOKEN FIRE. 


with cotton, oil, coal, and gasoline—a 
swarm of eighteen all told. 

There was a flash of flame, a ery from 
Pier No. 3—it was just 3:55. In. the 
twinkling of an eye what had been bar- 
rels and bales was now a seething fur- 
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nace, bubbling a hundred feet high with 
yellow flames. William Northmaid, the 
watchman, had given the alarm, but it 
was not quick enough. The curtain was 
going up on the tragedy! 

The warning rang out loud and clear. 
It was taken up on every ship. Too 


late! Two hundred ’longshoremen still 
on the pier made a dash for safety. 
Their pathway was straight ahead. Of 
these, forty were not quick enough. It 
meant a run of only a few feet to es- 
cape, but the flames ran the faster, and 
the forty died. 

With a mighty roar the flames leaped 
from Pier 3 to Pier 2 and to Pier 1; 


J 
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they jumped to the pier of the Thing- 
valla line adjoining and destroyed it; 
they raced to Campbell’s great stores, 
that cost a million and a half to build, 
and devoured them. And that is why 
escape was cut off even for those who 
had gained the decks a moment too late. 





TUGS RESCUING THOSE WHO LEAPED FROM THE 
SHIPS INTO THE RIVER TO ESCAPE THE 
FLAMES. MORE THAN A THOU- 

SAND PERSONS WERE SAVED 
IN THIS WAY. 


Some on the decks were able to dash 
down the gangplanks and get away. 
Some boldly leaped overboard and swam 
to safety. Main, Bremen, and Saale all 
were flame swept from end to end. Only 
the giant Kaiser had a chance to be 
saved. Her decks were crowded with 
men, women, and children. 

It was little after four o’clock then. 
The great columns of smoke were rol!- 
ing skyward, blacker and blacker.. All 
New York could see that a mighty fire 
was in progress. Over the steamer’s 

ails were faces, imploring faces. While 


they were begging to be saved they fell 
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back into the flame before help could whole bow now aflame. A dozen sturdy 
reach them. engines strained and the great ship 
The tugs seemed to come from every- slowly moved into midstream with a pil- , 
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SURVIVORS FROM THE BREMEN BEING PICKED UP BY TUGS. ONLY THOSE ON THE UPPER DECK HAD TIME 
‘TO ESCAPE BY LEAPING INTO THE WATER. 


where. A hundred were scurrying as_ lar of flame at her stem for all to see. 
fast as steam could drive them: A dozen Women were racing her decks, shrieking 
lines were thrown to the Kaiser, her to be saved, and not daring to make the 
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THE FACES AT THE PORTHOLES OF THE SAALE. 


DOOMED. 


leap to the splashing river below. Offi- 
cers were trying to calm them, and to 
the discipline of the ship’s company is 
due the credit that not a life was lost on 
the Kaiser. Other tugs towed the 
sremen and the Saale into the stream. 
They were ablaze from stem to stern. 
The Main could not be freed from the 
pier. 

New York was crowding to the roof 
tops, forgetful of business and pleasure. 
To these hundreds of thousands it was a 
magnificent spectacle. They did not 
dream that forty men had already per- 
ished and that on board the ships were 
scores who were to die horribly. Here 
were as fine ships as money and human 
ingenuity could build. They were with- 
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AT NEARLY EVERY ONE OF THE OPENINGS, ELEVEN 
INCHES IN DIAMETER, WAS THE HEAD OF A MAN OR WOMAN, AND EVERY ONE WAS 


THOSE WHO WERE NOT BURNED WERE DROWNED. 


in the reach of the largest, most scien- 
tific, and most effective fire department 
in the world. It seemed incredible that 
the fire could long have the mastery. 
Those who could find place on any 
manner of craft that passed near the fire 
took advantage of it. Some of them 
saw fearful things. An arm extended 
from a port hole. In the shadow was a 
face. Men from a tug passed in hose. 
In a twinkling there was a line of 
heads, arms, and shoulders at the ports 
—the gray and drawn faces of: those 
about to die. Before their eyes were the 
blue sky, the joyous sun, the laughing 
waters ; behind them were roaring flame, 
black, suffocating smoke, and water ris- 
ing slowly, steadily, as certain as the 
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THE PIERS AFTER THE FIRE. 


BEEN SOLID PIERS WITH WAREHOUSES FILLED WITH MERCHANDISE. 
MANY BODIES WERE FOUND UNDER THE WRECKAGE. 


THEM ALL. 


tides to drown those whom fire did not 
destroy. 

A port hole eleven inches wide! No 
man or woman of average size could 
crowd through that space. It was for 


these victims to die while touching the 
helpless hands of those who came to 
save. 

There were heads at the port holes on 
the Bremen, on the Saale, and on the 





THE BREMEN AFTER THE FIRES WERE EXTINGUISHED. SHE AND THE MAIN WER 
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THERE REMAINED ONLY CHARRED PILES AND BEAMS WHERE THERE HAD 


THE FLAMES DESTROYED 


Main. There was one woman, a stew- 
ardess, whose head was at a port hole of 
the Main. Half a dozen tugs were there 
with a hundred men frantic to help. 
They could do nothing. The woman 
was praying. She was quite calm. Be- 
hind her the flames came closer and 
closer. Into an adjacent port the men 
were playing a hose, hoping yet to save 
her. Suddenly a cloud of flame and 
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From a photograph by Sidman, New York 
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smoke rolled over her; the woman’s time 
had come. She grew very quiet. She 
prayed for a moment. 

“ Now listen! ” she cried to the men, 
far more agonized than she. “ Listen! 
Tell my mother—she lives in Bremen— 
tell her my last thought was of her— 
tell her all my money is in the bank— 
tell her she can have it all—tell——_” 

A burst of purple fire, a shriek—it 
was over. The face fell back. 


. Down in the hold of the great ship, 


now in her death throes, others were 
dying, too—dying in the darkness. No 
one saw them die. They could not even 
see one another. They were stokers— 
caught in their furnacerooms; engineers 
—caught at their posts; stewards and 
stewardesses—caught in their quarters. 
Escape was impossible. Above them 
was ten feet of fire. They were in the 
hold or on the lower deck. The main 
deck and berth deck were filled with 
flame. It meant a few minutes more 
of life to stay below. If they escaped 
quick death by fire, there was a certainty 
of being drowned later by slow rising 
waters. Wherefore some chose—and 
wisely, it seemed to those who looked on 
—to perish in seeking to run the gaunt- 
let of flame, which killed quickly. 

On the Saale were the saddest sights 
of all. There some lived with their 
heads at the long, elliptical line of ports 
—lived three hours. Twenty tugs were 
nosed against the blazing sides till night 
came. One trifling hose put out the fire 
long enough to get forty stokers from 
the hold, blackened with fire, weeping, 
laughing, praying. But for those heads 
at the ports nothing could be done. One 
by one they died. ¥ 

First to go was a woman. On her 
hand gleamed a ring, a wedding ring. 
She was quite calm. She thought she 
was to be saved. A hundred men were 
madly fighting the fire, chopping at the 
decks, tearing at the woodwork. Some 
were pulling at the poor souls at the 
ports with the wild hope that those tor- 
tured human frames could be torn bod- 
ily through the unyielding steel. 

They had forgotten the tide. The 
Saale was grounded now in the mud off 
Ellis Island, while about her drifted most 
of the blazing lighters and barges, each 
a big, floating bonfire. What man can 
5 M 
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stay the tide? Up, up, up it rose inch 
by inch. Suddenly one wave slapped 
the woman in the face. She drew back. 
Another splashed gently in at the port, 
and another. Suddenly a wave went in 
and never came out. All there was left 
was the hand waving gently in the green 
water while the little golden circlet on 
one finger gleamed as brightly as ever. 
As the tide placidly rose, slowly, stead- 
ily, surely, without haste and without 
hurry, the water rippled into the line of 
ports, blotting out a life at each. So 
one by one they died. On the deck of a 
tugboat a man fell to the deck, wringing 
his hands in helpless agony. 

“ Will it never stop? ” he cried. 

Meanwhile the spectators had swelled 
into the hundreds of thousands. ‘The 
crowds returning from the college boat ~ 
races at Poughkeepsie added to them. 
The ferry boats were jammed with peo- 
ple. And they saw things which human 
beings had never before looked upon 
from a vantage of safety. 

The great ships were fire swept from 
bow to taffrail, and the flames were 
dancing as high as the mastheads. Over 
everything hung a pall of smoke that 
lazily drifted over Manhattan Island, 
darkening the summer sky. 

A swarm of tugs had the Saale, 
Bremen, and Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
in tow. Another swarm were frantically 
snubbing the blazing lighters away from 
the New York shore to save the piers 
and ships there. ‘The two most power- 
ful fire fighting machines in the world, 
the fire boats Van Wyck and New York- 
er, were pouring a dozen mighty streams, 
one with the Saale, the other with the 
Bremen. The Main was still a roaring 
furnace at her dock: the Kaiser alon: 
had been saved. The flames that 
scorched her big bow had done twenty 
five thousand dollars’ damage and died 
out. Nota life was lost aboard her. 

It was midnight when they managed 
to haul the Main, cherry red at bow and 
stern, away from her dock. Suddenly 
there came a hammering on the side 
amidships. Every ear listened. It was 
repeated. 

“There are men inside alive!” was 
the cry. 

It was so. A hundred worked as they 
had never worked before, and at last 
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from that glowing hull were taken six- 
teen coal passers, more dead than alive. 

For bours after nightfall the specta- 
tors remained, fascinated by the sight. 
The great piers, now a pile of blazing 
wood and oil, still flamed furiously to 
the sky. Ashore on Governor’s Island 
were two big lighters laden with cotton, 
two mighty bonfires on the beach. Oth- 
ers were ashore on the Jersey flats, and 
others still drifted aimlessly. The Saale 
was aground at the north of Ellis Is- 
land; the Bremen and Main had been 
beached side by side off Weehawken, and 
lay there, spouting fire from their ports. 

Next day began the work of account- 
ing for the dead. Day after day the 
Saale, a veritable coffin ship, gave up 
her quota, till sixty five bodies had been 
taken out. There were those who had 
died on the decks when another step 
would have meant safety; there were 
those of whom but a bone remained. 
Some had been sadly charred ; some were 
not even blemished. More were taken 
from the Main where the fire had been 
hottest. A little heap of white ashes 
told the whole pitiful story better than 
words. From the Bremen there were 
others, but the river gave up as many 
more as all the ships together. In one 
eddy there were thirty four of the dead. 
All told, two hundred and fifteen lives 
went out that summer’s day, with many 
still missing, as they ever will be. There 
were two hundred and fifty more treated 
at the hospitals, of -whom, strangely 
enough, but two died. 

Then came the relatives and friends 
of the missing, and hundreds of piteous 
messages from the Fatherland, where 
most of the victims lived. The patient, 
“eeping procession at,the morgue in 
‘loboken lasted day after day, as the 
long line of human shapes grew and 
grew. Then one day a line of hearses 
and wagons, followed by many march- 
ing men—the surviving employees— 
wound its way to pretty Flower Hill 
Cemetery, in Hoboken, where in one 
great grave known and unknown were 
laid together, side by side. 

The spectators saw many deeds of 
heroism. They saw one tug, the Nettie 
Tice, take off one hundred and four men 


‘from the burning Bremen at the risk of 


being overwhelmed any moment by a 


sudden burst of flames. They saw two 
men from the tug Westchester take off, 
unaided, forty from the hold of the 


Saale, where they had been imprisoned © 


fully two hours. Some saw a priest, 
Father Brosnan, administering extreme 
unction to the doomed ones at the ports, 
unmindful of his own danger. Many 
saw men leap into the water for the 
drowning and bring them in safety to 
the shore. All heard of the gallant Cap- 
tain Mirow, of the Saale, who strove so 
hard to save his ship that he died aboard 
her decks in a rush of flame. 

There were stories of inhuman tug- 
boat men leaving the drowning to their 
fate while they themselves were scut- 
tling off for salvage. But careful in- 
vestigation and a reward offered by the 
tugboat men themselves brought forth 
nothing but a few unsupported rumors. 

To most people the extent of the fire, 
the rapidity with which it spread, and 
the damage it did are things not easily 
explained. They think of what would 
happen at sea should one of the great 
liners get on fire. 

Such a disaster could hardly happen 
at sea. The Hoboken fire was possible 
only through unpreparedness. The 
steamships were supposed to be wholly 
free from danger. There was no steam 
in the boilers beyond the little pressure 
necessary to work the hoisting engines. 
All the ports, hatchways, and gangways 
were open. Nearly all the officers and 
erew were on shore and practically out 
of control. If the ships had just come 
in or had just been leaving port, in all 
probability not one would have suffered 
as much as did the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. 

The world has known few fires where 
the individual loss was so large, and it 
was a herculean task to reckon this one. 
It inckuded the utter wrecking of the 
Saale, Bremen, and Main, all of which 
were eventually raised, empty hulks; the 
damage to the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse; the total loss of the piers and 
the cargoes; the burned barges, canal 
boats, and lighters; the loss of the ships’ 
services; the burning of the great 
Campbell stores, and much incidental 
damage in many other ways. 

And so closed what had been the 
mightiest spectacle of modern times. 
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Pro Patria. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


ALFRED HILLIARD, who tells the story, is an English captain of hussars, who, after an ugly fall re- 
ceived while fox hunting, has come to France to recuperate. At Pau he meets Colonel Lepeletier, with 
whose daughter Agnes he speedily falls in love. When duty takes the colonel to Calais, the young Eng- 
lishman goes also, and is here joined by his chum Harry Fordham, an English parson. At Calais Hilliard 
encounters Robert Jeffery, an old schoolfellow, who is masquerading as a Frenchman under the-name 
Sadi Martel, and is employed as an engineer on some mysterious government works near by. Shortly 
afterwards, while Hilliard is visiting the colonel’s house, the old Frenchman, who is aware of his affection 
for his daughter, warns him that Agnes can never be his, and beseeches him, for reasons which he cannot 
divulge, to leave Calais. Hilliard takes his departure, and when he returns to his lodgings he finds 
Jeffery there, who in conversation makes mysterious references to a scheme he has for revenging him- 
self on certain Englishmen whom he regards as his enemies. The following day, while riding on his | 
automobile towards Boulogne, Hilliard is caught ina sudden shower, and Jeffery, seeing his predicament, 








offers him shelter in the government works. 
working on. 
and which already projects well under the channel. 


Once inside, the engineer offers to show him what they are 
He takes him into a long tunnel which Hilliard knows is pointed in the direction of England, 
When far in, Jeffery, who is somewhat under the 


influence of liquor, offers Hilliard a drink of whisky from a flask he has with him, saying tauntingly that 


he is likely to get very little to drink where he is going to. 
strikes him senseless and then seeks a way to escape. 
chimney, which he climbs up with the aid of a rope. 
He finally strikes the Paris road, where he encounters 
Agnes Lepeletier, who is returning in her carriage to Calais. 


he has several narrow escapes from capture. 


Convinced of the man’s treachery, Hilliard 
This he succeeds in doing by way of a great 
But the alarm has been sounded, and, once outside, 


To her he tells his story, and she agrees 


to aid him, making it plain that his safety means much to her. 





IX (Continued). 


S° Agnes’ love was confessed. 

Long minutes passed before we 
spoke again. Above all the confusion 
and clamor of that night, her words rang 
as some call to courage and recollection. 
I could think more clearly, act more 
resolutely, now than at any moment 
from the beginning of it. And I seemed 
to realize that she and I, the little bright 
eyed girl and the man who loved her 
beyond all that life could give him, were 
battling for their happiness, there, two 
miles from Calais, upon the Paris road. 

There is a cart road across the fallow 
a little way from Fort Nieulay, and 
three miles, it may be, from the western 
gate of the town. I had passed it many 
a time when my automobile rushed on 
to Boulogne, but thought it no more 
than a farmer’s drive to an old white 
house upstanding above the sand dunes 
which are Calais’ ramparts. Now, how- 
ever, we turned the ponies to this track, 
and began to follow it quickly. I judged 
that it would bring us round to the 
southern gate, and so to the Porte St. 


* Copyright, 1900, by Max Pemberton.—This story began in the June number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 


Omer and the Dunkirk road; and this 
conclusion was justified presently when 
the lights of the ships disappeared from 
our view, and even the harbor beacon be- 
came but a loom of iridescence in the 
sky. Every yard we drove now was a 
new landmark of our safety. The shad- 
ows of the unlighted road enveloped us 
so that any horseman riding yonder to- 
wards the fort would need a hawk’s eye 
to discover us. And there was always 
the hood! I began to tell myself that 
my little guide had reason after all. 

“ Agnes,” I said at length, “I must 
see your father tonight.” 

She became very grave at the words, 
and for a little while afterwards was 
silent. 

“ Why should you see my father? ” 

“To convince him of my honesty.” 

“Has he doubted it, Captain Al- 
fred?” 

* At least, he will hear Martel’s story. 
I owe it to you that he shall hear mine.” 

“He will hear it from me. If you 
would help Sadi Martel to ruin him, you 
will go to our house tonight.” 

“ But the others will be there.” 
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“For the news of your arrest, yes. 
That is why Sadi Martel went yester- 
day. My father believes in your honor 
as he believes in his own. I shall tell 
him why you left Calais tonight.” 

“Tf I leave it. That depends upon 
Martel, does it not? There is a steamer, 
of course; but others are not likely to 
forget the fact.” 

She would not hear such a gloomy 
story. 

“Mr. Fordham will help you,” she 
said quickly. “If you wait for him by 
the Jardin Richelieu, I will drive my- 
self to the hotel and send him. You 
must be prudent for my father’s sake— 
for my sake, Captain Alfred.” 

She laid a little gloved hand upon my 
arm and I took it in my own. It was 
pretty to hear her talk of prudence, this 
very child guiding the hunted man. 
And I said that the hour was odd be- 
yond belief—the hour which told me 
that I must leave France for my coun- 
try’s sake at a moment when all my hope 
of life was there in the town of Calais. 
For we were approaching the St. Omer 
gate now. I could hear the screech of 
railway whistles, the deeper sirens of 
the packet boats, the faint murmur of 
activity at the railway stations and the 
docks. But the road itself was deserted. 
A watch dog baying in a lonely house 
was the only herald of our approach. 

“Captain Alfred,” she exclaimed 
presently, “when you are in England 
you will remember your friends in 
Calais? ” 

“ There is nothing on earth that could 
make me forget them.” 

“ Then, I shall know that my father’s 
honor is in safe keeping.” 

I had feared this from the beginning, 
had feared it greatly; but the reason of 
my fear I did not dare to confess. 

“Tf there is one man in France I 
would sooner serve than another,” I said 
quickly, “it is Colonel Lepeletier. But 
I am a soldier. I must do my duty.” 

“T pray God that your duty will not 
wound my father,” she answered. 

It was my prayer, too; but then, in 
all the excitement of the night and of 
what the night might mean, I would 
not think of it, might not ask myself the 
questions which tomorrow would bring 
as upon a torrent of perplexity. Vague 
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ideas, shadows of thought, half formed 
resolutions, raced through my brain to 
leave me without purpose or decision. 
The gate of Calais was the one concrete 
fact. I must pass the gate. 

We had raised the hood of the phaeton 
a quarter of a mile from the Porte St. 
Omer, and now, as we approached the 
barrier, the ponies lifted their feet at 
a touch of the whip, and carried us at 
a fast trot to the octroi and the guards 
there. For my part, I did not believe 
it possible that any carriage might pass - 
that gate unchallenged, and I sat, far 
back among the cushions, with eyes half 
closed and nerves twitching, and all the 
mental paralysis of doubt upon me. We 
could not pass; the notion was prepos- 
terous. JI would have staked half my 
fortune upon the certainty of the chal- 
lenge and that which must follow the 
challenge. When I heard a cheery “ bon 
soir, mademoiselle,” from the keeper of 
the barrier, it seemed as some jest to 
herald that discovery. The man was 
peering below the hood, I said. I could 
see his lantern as the light of it danced 
from the road to the windows of his 
little house, or fell upon the brass of 
the harness, or glistened a moment on 
the very splash board before us. He 
must know that I was there. And then 
—a miracle for laughter—he went on 
again. I heard Agnes telling me that 
the danger was past. 

Ah, little guide, could you have looked 
out that night at the darker road of life 
before us both, with what heavy steps 
should we have set out upon it! 


X. 


THE miracle, indeed, had happened; 
and if you come to think of it, but a 
poor miracle after all. When I look 
back to that night, the marvel is that I 
should have driven to the western gate 
with so poor a heart and such pitiful 
unbelief. For which of themsif it were 
not Martel, would have sought their 
man in a phaeton from the Dunkirk 
road,and that phaeton driven by Colonel 
Lepeletier’s daughter? And what serv- 
ant of the barrier would have found the 
courage thus to insult the commander 
of the garrison? A child’s fear! I 
grant it; but it was very real to me. 
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The barrier was behind us, in truth; 
the broad Rue Victor Hugo before us; 
nevertheless, it needed no spur upon the 
memory to tell me that even here we 
were still at the beginning of it. How to 
get out of the town of Calais, now that 
1 was in it, I knew no more than the 
dead. There was, I admit, still with me 
that perturbation of mind, that inertia 
of will and excitement of thought, which 
could shut out any realization of the 
more momentous truths and leave me 
with but one desire, one unchanged 
purpose, 

Minute by minute, as we drove on to- 
wards the Jardin Richelieu, the one idea 
of flight began to possess me to the ex- 
clusion of all else. No plan there was 
in my head, no sure determination of 
means, but only the will to escape the 
town and the shore if I might, and to 
carry my momentous secret to England. 
1 would not hear that other voice of ar- 
gument which said, “ Delusion, delusion ; 
you have seen but a coal shaft after all.” 
A true instinct kept me to the path of 
duty. I know now that my delusion 
saved the country I love. 

Such arguments, such hopes, I say, 
carried me in silence to the shadows of 
the Jardin Richelieu, where, for the last, 
time, Agnes reined her ponies back, and 
T knew that I must say good by to her. 
Until this moment, perhaps, I was but 
half conscious of all that she had done 
for me; blind, it may be, to the unselfish 
courage of her girlhood, unable to see 
that night’s work as she saw it from 
the first. But in the instant of parting 
there came a repentance as swift as it 
was pitiful. I stood there, to tell my- 
self that I might never look upon her 
face again, might have touched her hand 
for the last time, might be uttering the 
last word I should ever speak to her. 
God knows what that minute cost me. 
I would account it a blasphemy of love 
to write here what in my heart I said. 

She reined her ponies back, and for 
one long instant we waited. 

“ Agnes,” I said, “ we shall never for- 
get tonight.” 

“ Never, never,” she faltered. 

“Tt is only au revoir,” I exclaimed for 
the sake of saying something. “ Next 


week, next month, I shall come to Calais 
again.” 
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She would not believe me even then. 

“ They will never let you do that.” 

“Then, you will come to me—to my 
England.” 

She hid her face upon my shoulder, 
and I could hear her sobbing. The night 
had unnerved her. Farewell was mak- 
ing cowards of us both. And the mo- 
ments might be precious beyond under- 
standing. 

“ You will save my father’s honor? ” 
she cried, drawing back from me at last, 
and lifting a tear stained face to mine. 

“ His name shall be as that of my own 
father.” 

“T will ask nothing more. In Eng- 
land you will remember as I shall re- 
member in France.” 

“ Tf the year passes by and you do not 
see me, mignonne, there will be no longer 
an Alfred Hilliard to forget.” 

She drew my face down to hers at the 
word, as though to forbid an omen; and 
quickly remembering where we stood, 
she kissed my lips, and so said farewell. 

“ God guard you always, dear Alfred.” 

“And you, little Agnes—ah, little 
Agnes to me until my life’s end.” 

The carriage was away and in the 
shadows again while our words still 
echoed in the lonely street. I knew then 
that I had said farewell to her, and it 
was as though some great impulse of 
my being had been carried away to the 
light and the voices beyond the dark- 
ness. All about me the stillness of night 
reigned already in that dreary town. I 
heard the church bells striking the hour 
of nine, and the notes seemed to float 
above the houses musically, as above 
some abode of sleep and rest. But I 
was alone by the garden, and the step 
of a sergent de ville, who patrolled the 
neighboring street, fell as the rhythm 
of a pendulum beating, so regular, so 
distinct, it was. Would he come to me, 
would he question me, could I answer 
him? What story should I tell if any 
stopped me? Was Harry Fordham at 
the hotel or had he delayed at Dunkirk? 
I believe that I prayed for Harry’s 
coming. Never had I known him 
resourceless or empty headed, as I 
was then. He would find a way 
—the bravest man I had ever known. 
A quarter of an hour passed, I think, 
before he came, striding along the 
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street, as some strong man upon a 
pressing business. I had told myself 
twenty times before that moment that 
he would never come, was not in Calais, 
might even be prevented by those who 
were waiting for me at the hotel. Every 
shadow by the gardens had been mag- 
nified until it became a lurking enemy. 
I imagined myself the victim of a hue 
and ery which a nation had raised; saw 
myself hemmed in on every side, de- 
scribed, hunted, maligned, and here was 
Harry, pipe in mouth, his “solemn 
black ” as negligent as ever it was, his 
greeting as hearty, his hand’s grip as 
sure. I could have kissed him on both 
cheeks for the very joy of it. 

“ Harry—you! ” 

He stared at me in bewilderment that 
was beautiful to see—up and down, up 
and down, as though his eyes would 
never have enough of it. 

“Son of my fathers, but you’re a 
perfect spectacle! Where, in Heaven’s 
name, man, did you decorate your- 
self 4 

I stopped him at the first word of it. 

“In the government works at Es- 
calles. Jeffery asked me to see the forts. 
I never thought about it and followed 
him. He tried to arrest me as a spy and 
I knocked him down. That’s why I’m 
here.” 

It takes a good deal to surprise Harry 
Fordham; but if ever he was startled in 
his life, I should name that as the occa- 
sion. Twice must I repeat the story be- 
fore he could make head or tail of it. 
And understand, of the greater secret, 
of that which I did not dare to think 
or speak, he had not a word. 

“ Alfred, my son,” he said at last, “ it 
is plain that the air of Calais is not good 
for your constitution. You had better 
leave, my boy, by the first boat.” 

“ Where the police will be waiting for 
me.” 

He linked his arm in mine, and began 
to walk up and down the pavement by 
the garden. The pipe glowed as a fur- 
nace. It seemed to share the fire of his 
thoughts. 

“ Let me get to the bottom of it,” he 
continued as he went; “ you were trap- 
ped into the forts and saw the things 
which you ought not to have seen. Very 
well, so far you acted like a schoolgirl; 





but we will not gibbet you for that. The 
Frenchman, on the other hand, would 
like to gibbet you, and it will annoy him 
when he cannot. Good, twice good. I 
am pleased to annoy all the Frenchmen 
I can, not loving the family. Your 
friend Lepeletier, who is a very nice 
Frenchman, is also a gentleman. We 
will not annoy him because we like him, 
and the best way not to annoy him is 
to make ourselves scarce. Ergo, we 
leave Calais tonight by the first 
boa 4 

“ As easy as striking a match. The 
police on the boat count for nothing. 
They won’t lift a hand to prevent us— 
of course not. I admire your common 
sense, Harry.” 

He stopped a moment to light the 
pipe again and to permit a pedestrian to 
pass us. There was upon his face an 
amused smile as though he would not, 
even yet, understand the moment of it; 
but I knew that this was not the case, 
and my own impatience appeared to jog 
elbows with right down cowardice. 

“Tf you want to show me a straight 
way to the citadel prison, take me to 
the steamer,” I continued; “even a 
child would know that.” PTR) 
. He was ineorrigible, Harry, that 
night. 

“Ts the first boat necessarily a 
steamer, my son?” he asked presently. 
“ Have you never seen any other boats 
in Calais harbor but packet boats? And 
let me put another. How do you know 
that the police are at all interested? If 
the man you knocked down is better of 
his hurt, I admit the danger. But do 
you know that he is? I don’t, and I 
will believe when I do. As for the Meu- 
rice, you will find Frangois, the waiter, 
keeping a lonely vigil in the coffee room 
because you are not there. We will re- 
turn at once to dry up his tears. He 
will understand our boyish desire to cut 
capers at the Casino. Allons, donc, we 
will go to the Meurice. This is just a 
fool’s rendezvous, any way.” 

He dragged me on with a strong arm, 
smoking the while as for his very life. 
To me it seemed that we were walking 
straight to the gates of the citadel pris- 
on; but the courage of the man was as ir- 
resistible as his logic, and I went with 
him by the Hotel de Guise, by the the- 


























ater—to the Meurice itself, where ar- 
rest was sure. 

“ Harry,” I said at the very door, “ to- 
morrow you will be at the consulate de- 
manding my release.” 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and laughed dryly. 

“ Bosh!” he said. “Tomorrow you 
will be on your way to Cottesbrook. Tell 
Lady Hilliard from me that her son has 
amused the Frenchmen very well, and 
that Harry Fordham is _ protesting 
against popery in a check suit and a 
wide awake. If the new curate con- 
tinues to preach for thirty minutes, I 
am coming home again for the honor 
of the village. Now, my son, your best 
leg forward—and don’t mind the chalk 
on your boots.” 

He marched straight into the hotel, 
head erect, eyes watchful; and I fol- 
lowed him, this strong, sane man who 
had gaged that situation with an un- 
erring instinct for the truth. When in 
the precincts of the hall, no one stepped 
out of the shadows tocry, “ Halt, there!” 
It seemed to me that some personal mag- 
netism of the man was keeping the fig- 
ures in the darkness. What of the chas- 
seur who had ridden to the Porte St. 
Pierre, of the alarm I had heard at the 
workings, of Jeffery lying senseless in 
the tunnel there? All these meant 
nothing, then? Or was Harry right after 
all, and had Jeffery, recovering con- 
sciousness, been unable to tell them a 
coherent story? I dared to hope that 
this was so. The very civilities of those 
in the Meurice justified the assumption. 
Not a gesture of welcome or attention 
was changed. Francois, the butler, 
stood there as though to say, “ Com- 
mand me and I will die for you, at a 
price.” The chambermaids raced to 
bring me hot water. Harry was a hun- 
dred times justified. 

“ Now,” he said, when we were in his 
bedroom together, “ be sensible and be- 
lieve. Calais is not at all interested in 
your movements; she is interested only 
in your purse. What she may be in half 
an hour’s time I do not pretend to say, 
for in half an hour’s time you will be 
on the sea. I am going fishing, sir, fish- 
ing on the deep blue ocean. You are 
coming, too, my captain f 
I stared at him, open mouthed. 
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“ Fishing! Good God, what a man! ” 
He continued in his bantering mood: 


“Fishing, as I say. Your comments 
are not reverent, Sir Alfred. The ur- 
gency of the moment forbids a proper 
penance, but you have just got to bustle. 
Come, now, into your dress clothes, 
quick!” 

I think that I regarded him as I 
should have regarded any maniac out of 
Bedlam who had come there to help me. 
He laughed at my protests, and opened 
the door that I might cross the landing 
to my own bedroom. 

“ Five minutes,” he said; “I give you 
five minutes. The police may be here 
in ten.” 

“ But if they come before? ” 

“ Well, they trump our ace.” 

He was playing a great game, nothing 
more. I said as much as I threw aside 
my muddy clothes and dressed myself 
with trembling fingers. The police 
might knock upon the door at any min- 
ute. He counted upon the delay, upon 
the supposition that Jeffery had given 
no coherent account of his mishap or of 
me. If this failed him—well, the alter- 
native was the prison of the citadel; and 
more, for there was that of which I did 
not dare to speak, my own hallucination, 
the nightmare I had lived through in 
the tunnel of Escalles. When I remem- 
bered this, I could start at any sound 
upon the landing. The chambermaid’s 
knock sent my heart leaping. Where 
would it end? My God, I said, it was 
but beginning! Five minutes he had 
given in which to dress, but three of 
them were left yet when he came into 
my room and began to show less imper- 
turbability than he had yet done. Even 
he was anxious, then! I had imagined 
as much. 

“Well,” he said, “ is the tie straight ? ” 

“As straight as it will be tonight.” 

“Good! Then, we will go. Your fur 
coat, if you please, young gentleman. 
It will be cold at sea.” 

“ Harry,” I exclaimed almost angrily, 
“why do you harp upon that non- 
sense ? ” 

“JT will tell you when we are out- 
side. Meanwhile, I am in command. 
You will obey me implicitly.” 

“T am doing so, it appears—acting 
like a fool to amuse you.” 
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He ignored the petulant temper. 

“ Come,” he continued, laying a hand 
upon my arm in a kindly gesture, “ is it 
not serious enough, old fellow? Do not 
make it more so.” 

“T am trying not to.” 

“T hope so. Let us go down now. 
At the bureau you will ask what time 
the Casino closes.” 

I began to understand. This clever 
head was playing a master hand. 

“They will think that we have gone 
there.” 

“ Tf they are right minded people they 
will.” 

“While we 

“Are going fishing.” 

He. threw open the door at the words, 
and descended the stairs as though the 
whole place belonged to him. At the 
bureau he stopped and waited for me 
to tell my story. I remember that I re- 
peated the words as a schoolboy repeats 
a verse of poetry, without any right 
sense of phrase or meaning. “ What 
time does the Casino close?” The man 
said, “Half past ten, monsieur.” I 
thanked him, and, linking my arm in 
Harry’s, went out towards the sea. 

The night had fallen clear and calm 
after the rain. There were few abroad, 
but at the corner of the Rue du Ram- 
part a chasseur 4 cheval passed us at 
a canter. I knew that he was riding to 
the Meurice with news of me, and that 
we had escaped him by two minutes. 


oy 
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We stood until the horseman had 
turned the corner of the Rue du Havre, 
and then went on, with quickened steps, 
towards the lighthouse and the railway. 
Neither of us spoke, for the story behind 
us needed no words. But Harry’s 
lengthening stride betrayed him. I knew 
now that he feared for me as I had 
feared for myself in the hotel. 

Through the railway gates, by the 
wharves, straight on to the quay of the 
inner harbor, we went dogzedly, silently, 
at a walk which threatened soon to be- 
come a run. Never once did Harry 
pause now or look behind him; no word 
of explanation did he _ vouchsafe. 
Straight as a line he went to the harbor 
quay and to the second of the ladders 
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there, and I followed him without pro- 
test or comment. The figure of the 
chasseur loomed always in the mists be- 
hind me. I could indicate no better 
direction than that which carried us 
away fiom the shadows. 

We crossed the quay, I say, and came 
to one of the long ladders by which you 
descend to the water and the boats. 
The tide had been making since ‘I quit- 
ted the beach by Blanc Nez, and now it 
rushed and surged about the huddled 
fishing boats which were here preparing 
for their long night’s work. In the in- 
stant of waiting at the ladder’s head, I 
remembered that Harry had often fished 
with old Jules Bordenave, the owner of 
five good smacks in Calais, and that 
there was no valid reason why he should 
not fish once more that night. Good 
Lord, I said, to think that I had been 
unable to see, as it were, a yard before 
my nose, where this idea was hatched! 
And now it appeared so simple a thing 
that I saw it as in a flash. I would not 
ask a single question. 

We descended the ladder, and, cross- 
ing a couple of smacks that lay warped 
close to the quay, we found old Jules 
Bordenave’s boat the third from the lad- 
der—a trim ship, lugger rigged, as all 
the Frenchmen are, and ready, it ap- 
peared, for the night’s work before her. 
There was no living thing on deck save 
a mangy dog, which came up and licked 
our hands fawningly; but Harry went 
straight to the cuddy aft, and, diving 
down the wretched companion, he 
dragged me after him to as close and 
stinking a hole as ever I have put my 
nose in since I was born. 

“ Bon soir, Bordenave; we are here, 
you see.” 

The fat fisherman—the very relic of 
a man, grimy, salted, broad faced— 
struggled to his feet, and cuffing a lazy, 
barefooted lad who sprawled upon a 
bench, he made room for us, and said 
something very quickly. I could not 
follow all of it, but Harry interpreted. 

“ This is old Bordenave,” he explained 
by way of introduction; “he’d sell his 
soul for threepence halfpenny. Say 
something about fishing. Lucky, wasn’t 
it? He sent word round to the hotel 


today, asking me to come.” 
I nodded my head and stammered a 

















few words which seemed to amuse old 
Bordenave very much. Harry had fished 
with him often before. Our visit was no 
surprise, if my clothes were. 

“ Monsieur was going to the Casino, 
but he has changed his mind,” Harry 
rattled on boisterously. “ All English- 
men like to change their minds; it 
pleases them. We'll show him some- 
thing better than dancing, eh, Borde- 
nave? ” 

Bordenave smiled like a child at the 
mention of the Casino. 

“ Ah,” he said, “that costs dear, la 
bas, the dancing. You will not catch 
any big fish there, monsieur. They are 
all thieves; they steal the corks out of 
all the bottles they can see. You are 
right to follow the abbé Fordham. You 
shall dance because you are so well to- 
morrow.” 

“ And give you twenty francs to drink 
that same health,” interposed Harry. 
“ Well, we are quite ready, Bordenave, 
if you can go now.” 

“At your service, monsieur. We 
shall have the water in ten minutes. 
There is plenty outside—a fresh night, 
messieurs, with a falling breeze. Will it 
be for long? ” 

“A good sail, Bordenave. Make 
Dover if you can. But if you can’t, of 
course you can’t. I’ve bet my friend 
twenty times you could. <A hundred 
francs if you do.” 

Old Bordenave stiffened up at the 
words. 

“ Not make Dover? Oh, we shall see, 
monsieur, we shall see! A hundred 
franes, you said?” 

“ And I'll give you another hundred, 
Bordenave,” I interposed in a jargon 
which was wonderful. “ Not a word to 
any of your friends Ja haut if they come 
asking after us. It’s a wager, you know.” 

The old fellow waited for no more, 
but went up the companion as though a 
spear point drove him. Two hundred 
frances! You must catch a lot of fish to 
make two hundred franes. If anything 
saved us that night, it would be greed, 
I said. But we were one and twenty 
miles from safety still, and if I live a 
thousand years I shall never hunger for 
a sight of the cliffs of Dover as I hun- 
gered for them in those moments of de- 
lay. For we were alone then, Harry and 
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I, in the stinking cabin. A dirty lamp 
cast a wan jet of light upon our pale 
faces; it seemed to mock our odd attire. 
Each knew of what the other thought; 
no question was put or answered. The 
chasseur who had ridden to the Meurice, 
what was his occupation? Dancing at 
the Casino, perhaps. Desperation of 
thought is akin to farce; you tell your- 
self any nonsense when you are really 
afraid. 

“ Harry,” I said, “it’s ten to one we 
are boarded.” 

He took out his pipe and began to fill 
it. 

“ The cloth doesn’t bet,” he said, “ or 
I'd lay twenty. There was once a parson 
at Derby who saw two dogs fighting in 
the aisle of his church. He was one of 
the old sporting kind. When he had 
rebuked his flock for the attention they 
paid to the dogs, and found they 
wouldn’t listen to him, he said, ‘ Well, 
my brethren, if you won’t have the gos- 
pel, I’ll lay two to one on the black.’ 
The good old times are gone, my brother. 
I have even had a dear old soul threaten 
to write to my bishop because I play 
golf. She said that I was heard to say, 
‘Damme one.’ What I really said was 
‘Dormy one.’ There is a considerable 
difference from an ecclesiastical stand- 
point.” 

He lit his pipe and went rambling on 
again—stories, jests, any flippant talk, 
to keep my thoughts from the quay 
above, and those who might appear upon 
the quay presently. And just as I un- 
derstood those surprising minutes of de- 
lay, so did he understand them. To be 
caught, there in the cabin of old Bor- 
denave’s boat, would be the ultimate 
ignominy. If we could but get to sea, 
away, if it were but a mile from that 
cursed town of Calais, a man might dare 
to breathe again. But it held us as a 
prison. Would the smack never get 
under way, I asked? How Bordenave 
and his crew raved and ranted on the 
deck above! You would have thought 
that the railway station was on fire, or 
the Hotel de Ville. But it was nothing, 
nothing at all—only an argument with 
a neighboring fisherman. And now the 
lamp began to swing in the musty cabin. 
The seas, lapping upon our sides, beat 
the bows of the smack more heavily. We 
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lifted to them and sank again. The 
cries of rage and fury were changed to 
the methodical words of command. I 
knew that we were at sea; and when 
Harry rose and cried, “ Thank God!” 
the chain of my nervous tension snapped 
as at a blow, and the sweat poured down 
my face like rain. 

“ Thank God, we are out of the har- 
bor, my son! Do you feel her lifting? 
She is m: aking what our friends up stairs 
call the chenal. They are using the 
sweeps to get her out. You will be in 
Dover before sunrise, old fellow.” 

I threw off my heavy fur coat and 
wiped the perspiration from my face. 

“ It’s worse than forty minutes in the 
Grafton County. Good God, I shall die 
for want of breath!” 

He sat down upon the bench again 
and struck another match. 

“Tf the moon behaves decently, we'll 
go up stairs in ten minutes. My pipe’s 
out, you observe. A man who lets his 
pipe out has been thinking pretty badly. 
Let me see you smoke, and I’ll begin to 
believe in you.’ 

I felt in the pocket of my coat for a 
pipe, and filled it deliberately. As bad 
a sailor as ever ventured upon a “ pleas- 
ure” ship at Margate, the excitement 
of the night drove all thought of sick- 
ness from my head, and found me, for 
the first time in my life, able to smoke 
upon a ship. And Harry was talking 
again now. I said that he would talk 
all the way to Dover. 

“TJ want to hear the story again,” he 
exclaimed, when the pipe was going. 
“Let us have it from the beginning— 
the whole thing and no cuts. i must 
get to the bottom of it, if I can.’ 

I settled myself upon the coe; and 
told him the whole of it this time. 

“As God is my witness,” I said, “I 
believe that the French are trying to 
make a tunnel to England as we con- 
templated making one to France ten 
years ago. You ‘understand now why 
my wits are gone wandering.” 

He thought upon it for a little while 
without any of those haphazard con- 
clusions which are my trouble. I en- 


vied his power of silent reasoning, but 
I knew that he would jest no more. 

“ Let us think it out,” he replied, with 
his composure unruffled. 


“You go to 
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Escalles, and a man takes you down a 
cutting at the government works there, - 
and shows you a tunnel running under 
the sea. We, in England, know that the 
French are undertaking great schemes 
on the coast, and the official explana- 
tion to our government is that they are 
marine works and coal shaftings. That 
accounts for the swarm of workmen, the 
engines, the earth, and all the rest of 
it. But, my dear fellow, if they had 
greater designs, if, as a supposition, they 
were making a tunnel, don’t you think 
that one of those workmen would 
give it away, and that our Intelligence 
people would hear of it in twenty four 
hours? Why, of course they would. 
There has never yet been a great sur- 
prise of war sprung upon one nation 
by another, and there never will be. 
What you saw was a shaft to reach the 
coal which French geologists believe to 
be under Cape Blanc Nez. Your nerves 
were all wrong, and you went at your 
conclusions headlong, like a baby horse 
at its first fence. The man who was 
with you forced his own ideas upon you, 
and you accepted them. He would be 
pleased enough to see you arrested, but 
not for the reasons you imagine. Cher- 
chez la femme, and you understand his 
game. A threat to Lepeletier accounts 
for all that happened at the colonel’s 
house the other night. Jeffery named 
you to his superiors as a spy, and enticed 
you into the tunnel. I have undone 
the lid of the trap, and here we are a 
mile from Calais already. Confess that 
nothing remains but for you to lie by 
at Cottesbrook for a month or so, and 
for me to return to Lepeletier and to 
have it out with him. But I shan’t men- 
tion a tunnel, because I don’t believe in 
one.” 

I heard him to the end without pro- 
test, and then put my own case. His 
logic was unanswerable from his point 
of view. But I had seen that which 
neither he nor any other of my country- 
men will ever see. Minute by minute 
my mental vision became clearer. I 
could build up the arguments for myself 
now. 

“ Ask yourself two or three questions, 
Harry,” I said quietly, for the very sub- 
ject gripped the mind as ina vise. “In 
the first place, did our own engineers 














believe that it was impossible to build 
a tunnel from Dover to Calais?” 

“ They convinced Gladstone and Wat- 
kin, at any rate.” 

“ There was talk, I know, about the 
trouble of levels and ventilation, but the 
scheme was supported by any amount of 
money, and the sanity of Parliament 
alone saved us from it. Very well, what 
we can do, the French can do. That is 
my first point.” 

“Go on, my dear fellow; I admit all 
that.” 

“ And admitting it, you open the door 
for my second. If it is possible to build 
a tunnel from Calais to Dover, I don’t 
see why a nation which, from the days 
of Napoleon, has invited madcap 
schemes for the invasion of England 
should not turn to this scheme. Here 
is a daredevil engineer who comes to 
them and says, ‘ You are tunneling for 
coal under the sea at Escalles. Give me 
permission, and I will carry you a shaft 
through to Dover.’ If they listen to 
him, the next point is to cover their in- 
tentions. They plead before Europe 
their marine works, a great harbor 
scheme, such as we have in hand at 
Dover. That permits them, as you say, 
to accumulate stores, workmen, and en- 
gines. The thousands of tons of earth 
they bring out are not measured by Eng- 
lish spades. ~They watch the works as 
they watch their forts, and no stranger 
until tonight has come within a quarter 
of a mile of them. An intelligence 
department given to somnolence is 
apt to take government pretensions 
as they find them. It lightens the 
burden of responsibility and is a cloak 
for laziness. Admit that our intelli- 
gence department has done this, and all 
else follows. The scheme is daring to 
the point of fatality, but it is not half 
so wild as many a scheme of invasion to 
which France has listened during the 
last twenty years. That, at least, is my 
first opinion. I do not think that I 
shall change it tomorrow.” 

He listened to me with growing 
interest. That terrible doubt of the 
problem served one purpose at least, the 
purpose of causing us to forget where 
we stood and the danger which encom- 
passed us about. I was oblivious, I 


think, of the very fact that we were 
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on a ship in the outer channel of Calais 
harbor. Harry, in his turn, was as seri- 
ous as ever I had seen him since the 
day the bishop ordained him at Ely 
Cathedral. 

“ Alfred, old fellow,” he said, “I 
could pray God that all you tell me this 
night is imagination. If it’s that, to- 
morrow will be the end of it. If not, 
you have a great work to do in England. 
For my part, my mind is in a mist, and 
I cannot see where your thoughts are 
going to. You say the pretext of a har- 
bor covers the swarm of workmen at 
Ksealles, but what of their tongues when 
they are outside the works? Why does 
none of them write a word to our people 
offering the secret for a money pay- 
ment? Is it possible to believe in the 
absolute silence of a couple of thousand 
workmen? ” 

“ Always supposing that a couple of 
thousand are in the secret.” 

* Ah, I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“ But I had; the men who passed me 
in the tunnel were not ouvriers at all. 
I should not have called them navvies, 
or even mechanics. They looked to me 
like skilled engineers. And I ask you, 
what if these men are a chosen hundred 
to carry the secret through unknown 
to the mob above? It might be so, 
Harry.” 

He lit his pipe and nodded his head 
slowly. 

“Yes, I see that. And when the 
work was done at Escalles, there would 
be Dover to consider. What are they 
doing at Dover, my son?” 

“God knows! If ever I see Dover 
again I will tell you.” 

He stood up and went to the com- 
panion hatch. The movement itself be- 
trayed his restlessness of thought and 
idea. Presently he said, “You will 
make Dover, any way—the lights of 
Calais are a mile behind us.” 

I rose to follow him, but at the foot 
of the companion he put his hand upon 
my, shoulder again. 

“Remember,” he continued, “ you 
may have a great work to do in England, 
Alfred Hilliard. Few would do it bet- 
ter. God bless you, old fellow, whatever 
it may be.” 

I went up after him to God’s fresh 
air and the sweetness of the night. But 
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his words remained with me. In Eng- 
land, my country, I might yet find a 
great work to do. 


XII. 


THERE had been a full gale blowing 
from the northeast when the rain storm 
burst upon Escalles some hours ago; but 
the wind had fallen with the night, and 
now it was no more than a fresh breeze, 
sweeping down channel from the east 
and permitting the lugger to carry every 
sail she could set. A trim sea boat, 
speedy, as all luggers are, she lay upon 
a course north by west and met the 
tumbling swell with good bows that 
lifted her dripping decks triumphantly 
above the angry crests. She would make 
Dover in four hours, or five at the most; 
it appeared. Old Bordenave named 
four; but he loved his ship with a wom- 
an’s heart. And an hour more or less, 
how would that help us? 

“You wish to fish, monsieur lVabbé? 
No? Well, it is all the same tome. We 
shall have a good night, messieurs. Gris 
Nez is very bright, but that is the rain. 
You see the foreland in a mist and you 
say ‘lrés bien.’ When he shines in a 
ring, take care. If we had been fishing 
tonight, we should not have made our 
fortunes. Trés bien, we will not fish.” 

I laughed when he called Harry 
“monsieur labbé,’ and I dubbed my 
friend so from that hour. The cloak 
of the jest came asa pall upon our 
anxieties, and we were still laughing 
together when the boy at the tiller 
called out, “ The rocket, messieurs, look 
at the rocket.” 

A sudden hush fell upon the ship. 
Yonder, by Escalles, some one had fired 
a rocket outward above the sea, and 
from the citadel at Calais another rocket 
ascended in an orbit of gold blue light. 
A second and a third signal from Es- 
calles remained unanswered from the 
fort; but away towards the west, by Gris 
Nez and the coast, other rockets shot up 
from other stations until it seemed that 
the bows of flame were arched in the 
sky to make a great chain of fire from 
Calais fort to Boulogne harbor. We 


watched the lights with a curiosity 
which prevailed above words. Old Bor- 
denave alone was amused by them. 
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“ Regardez ca,” he said good humor- 
edly, “ that is how they keep themselves 
warm at Escalles. One, two, three—nom 
de Dieu, it is a féte, then! We shall 
want a bottle of wine to dance to that, 
monsteur Vabbé. And another from Wis- 
sant! Then, some poor devil is out of 
the prison! There was one last week, 
and they shot him under the wall of the 
harbor works. I do not like to hear of 
that; I am too old. Give me law and 
order and the long legs. And God send 
an open door for that poor devil! ” 

In my heart I said “ Amen ” devoutly, 
and when the old man turned to me he 
found a ready seconder. Nevertheless, 
he looked at me a little closer than he 
had done, and afterwards he stood to 
learn if any boat were coming out of 
Calais harbor. But we were alone there. 
Other smacks, it is true, lay beyond us 
towards Dover and the open sea; but no 
vessel swam in the hither water between 
Calais harbor and the lugger. And the 
wind fell to the softest of breezes. We 
should never make Dover in four hours, 
I told myself—perhaps not in ten. 

“That bottle of wine, Bordenave,” I 
exclaimed, seeking to draw him from the 
deck. “ We were in such a hurry to go 
fishing with you that we forgot to dine. 
If you have a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
I will say that your boat is not to be 
beaten between Finisterre and Flam- 
borough Head. Come, there is a bottle 
of wine aboard, mon vieux? ” 

The old man heard me affably enough. 
He was one of those thirsty souls who 
lick their lips whenever they hear a cork 
go pop; and at the word “ wine ” the sun 
seemed to shine upon him again. “ Ah,” 
he exclaimed, as though he meant noth- 
ing at all by the remark, “then, you 
came away in a hurry, monsieur? ” 

Harry was up in arms in a moment. 

“ Captain Hilliard is always in a hurry 
when the ladies are about, Bordenave. 
He thought he was going to the Casino. 
He left his dinner for les beaux yeuz. 
And now he’s starving. Give him a bis- 
cuit and he will show you a splendid 
set of teeth—all his own, too.” 

Bordenave looked at me again, at my 
dress suit, my fur coat, perchance at 
my haggard face—for the hotel glass 
had shown me how haggard it was. But 
whatever his suspicions might have 




















been, he was either too avaricious or too 
benevolent to think more of them; and 
with a word, that might have meant 
nothing or might have meant a good 
deal, he led the way down the companion 
into the stinking cabin again. 

“Let us go below, abbé; sometimes it 
is good to be where people cannot see 
you. If the captain is hungry, we will 
take care of him. I am hungry myself, 
and I have no teeth, vous savez. All 
the better to rob the dentists, the 
thieves who say, ‘ Buy your teeth of me 
and I will take your old ones away for 
nothing.’ This way, messieurs, and mind 
the dog.” 

Chattering and laughing always, he 
made a place for us on the benches of the 
cabin, and produced his vivres. The as- 
sortment was odd to the point of laugh- 
ter. A roll of coarse sausage, rich and 
abundant. Some cooked fish in a piece 
of blue paper. A yard of delicious white 
bread, and butter abundantly. For the 
rest, onions, beet root, an old coffee pot, 
milk in a basin, and three bottles of 
harsh vin du pays, sharp, heavy, acrid, 
honest. I have dined under curious 
circumstances many times in my life, 
but never as I dined then. In spite of 
all, of the pathos, the pity, the fear of 
that which I had undergone, my hunger 
would have satisfied a gourmand. And 
the stimulating properties of the rau- 
cous wine found me grateful. They 
gave me a Dutch courage, which at 
least permitted me to forget that rock- 
ets were being fired from the heights of 
Blane Nez, and that the long night must 
pass before we made Dover harbor. 

“ Well, skipper, it will be four hours 
yet, don’t you think? ” 

“Give me a wind, monsieur, and it 
shall be three.” 

“ But if the wind drops? ” 

“A sensible question,” chimed in 
Harry. “Ifthe wind drops, we shall get 
out and push. What do you say, Bor- 
denave, shall we get out and push?” 

“Oh, the abbé is master here! If he 
thinks that he can walk upon the sea, 
irés bien. I remember a fellow who made 
shoes in which to walk from Gris Nez 
to Folkstone. Sapristi, what shoes they 
were! He was drowned off Wissant, and 
we buried him with his shoes in the 
cemetery there. That is the way with 
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all those fellows. They have it all in 
their heads, and then they try to teach 
the sea. The sea says no, and down they 
go.” 

“ As the man in the flying machine,” 
said I. “ When I was a youngster I saw 
one fall, headlong, at Knightsbridge in 
London. I could see him clawing at the 
air as he came down. He fell with a 
sickening thud which I hear now when I 
dream. It was just as though all his 
bones went snap at once.” 

“ Pray for his soul!” cried Bordenave. 
“ God has not meant us to fly, monsieur. 
If he had, we should have found the 
place where the wings go on. I do not 
want to fly, and Iam happy. The earth 
is good enough for me—the earth and 
the sea. Fill your glass, abbé, and drink 
to the sea. You owe her something to- 
night, do you not?” 

I looked up quickly at Harry and 
caught his warning glance. The rockets 
at Gris Nez had not been fired in vain, 
then! This cunning old Frenchman 
eculd share their secret. I would have 
staked a fortune on it. 

“ The sea, by all means,” cried Harry, 
raising his glass willingly—“ the sea, 
and the skipper of the smack Hiron- 
delle! I drink to you, Bordenave. You 
will make Dover, after all.” 

The old seaman emptied a mug of 
wine at a draft and filled another pipe. 
“The abbé said a hundred franes? ” 

“ And the abbe’s friend another hun- 
dred.” 

“JT thank you, messieurs; two hun- 
dred franes, then.” 

“ And another hundred for the ex- 
cellent supper we have eaten. You must 
permit me to pay for that, Bordenave.” 

“ Ah, monsieur, if I should object! ” 

“Then, there’s the wine, Bordenave. 
“ Would a hundred francs “ 

“ Nom de Dieu! A hundred francs, 
and all for making Dover harbor! You 
shall be there at three o’clock, messieurs. 
If you wish to go back tomorrow, I will 
come and call for you. Four hundred 
francs—but I shall grow rich! ” 

In this way was the compact made. 
I have no doubt at all that the grasping 
old rascal knew from that moment at 
least the plainer facts of our story, and 
the meaning of the rockets which Es- 
calles had fired. An Englishman sought 
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to escape from France and would not go 
by the packet boat. He offered four 
hundred francs for the passage. Very 
good, old Bordenave was quite willing 
to be corrupted. He rather liked it. 

“Finish your wine at your ease, mes- 
sieurs. I am going up stairs to whistle 
for a wind. If there are any more fire- 
works, I will tell you. The abbé’s friend 
may wish to lie down. Eh, monsieur, 
you would not have all the people see 
you on deck ? ” 

“As you please, Bordenave. 
am very tired tonight.” 

“Then, you shall sleep, monsieur. I 
will call you when we make the quay. 
Four hundred frances! Mon Dieu, you 
shall certainly see Dover!” 

He went away, and presently the pat- 
tering feet above our heads told of busi- 
ness on deck and the changing of the 
sails. For my part, fatigue was telling 
upon me again, and that and the wine 
contrived an indolent state of mind 
wherein nothing is very real or very 
fearful to us. One anxiety alone 
troubled me. I must be sure of Harry’s 
friendship at Calais. 

“T leave it to you, Harry, to bring 
Lepeletier to reason,” said I. “ There is 
no one else I could ask or would’ ask. 
You know that.” 

He smiled at my simplicity. “ Man,” 
he said, “is it really Lepeletier about 
whom you are so anxious? ” 

“You will tell him just what I have 
told you—saving that which you call 
my imagination.” 

He was serious in an instant. “ Yes,” 
he said; “it would be well to say 
nothing about that. When you are 
at Dover you can write and tell me how 
far you are justified or I am foolish.” 

And then he went on flippantly again: 

* At Dublin the viceroy kisses all the 
débutantes, you know. I wonder if the 
custom holds in mere embassies? ‘To- 
morrow, remember, I represent you at 
the court of Lepeletier. Really, my 
dear fellow, it should not be difficult 
where Mlle. Agnes is concerned.” 

It was my turn to be serious. 

“Oh,” said I, “I have done with 
that! ” 

“ Done with it? Hark to him! Done 
with the prettiest thing in France! 
Shame on you, my son. I will bring her 


But I 
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to Cottesbrook myself before the month 
is out.” 

“T wish to God you could, Harry.” 

“Oh, but I shall! I am determined 
upon it. The place wants waking up, 
and she will do it. Does she ride, think 
you? Imagine the spleen of forty two 
dowagers who have daughters ready for 

ou.” 

“ They will be very angry, certainly.” 

“And your mother—I would give 
much to see the day when Lady Hilliard 
first kisses little Agnes Lepeletier.” 

“T would give half my fortune, 
Harry.” 

He had mentioned my mother’s name, 
which I never hear but some picture 
of my childhood and of a mother’s gentle 
hand is conjured up thereby and set for 
me in a frame of the past irrevocable. 
And now a picture came again as I lay 
resting on the cabin bench and the swish 
of the seas we breasted was my lullaby. 
Cottesbrook, my home, with its pastures, 
its old world people, its woods, its dells, 
its abbey house—how far off it seemed! 
One face alone I missed from the house 
of my dream—the face of her who had 
told me an hour ago that we should 
never meet again, that a gulf impassable 
was set between us. Would Agnes ever 
reign at Cottesbrook? Aye, God alone 
could answer that question. I could not 
lift the veil of the future which loomed 
so darkly. Dreaming, I saw my home, 
but the sun did not shine upon it, and 
my mother’s face was hidden from me. 

A troubled sleep I slept in that miser- 
able cabin, but a sleep which left me 
refreshed when Harry waked me and 
cried me to go on deck with him. He 
was wearing oilskins then, and the 
lamp’s wan light showed the dull leaden 
drops of water upon his cape, and the 
pallor of the face which looked down to 
mine, But I was still heavy with the 
dream, and did not understand him at 
the first. 

“What is it? What do you say? 
Have I been asleep? Good Lord, what a 
fool! ” 

He gave me a hand from the bench 
and turned towards the companion. 

“ Old Bordenave is curious,” he said. 
“A tug has followed the fishing fleet 
from Calais, and is searching some of 
the ships. You'd better come on deck, 

















I think, for it will probably be our turn 
soon.” 

I went up after him with leaden steps. 
It was no surprise to me. Reason had 
told me from the first that I must an- 
swer for the night in the citadel of 
Calais. 


XIII. 


I wap thought that it was yet dark 
when Harry waked me, but when we 
went up to the deck the grayer lights of 
dawn were in the west, and eastward the 
sun came up above the waters as a ball 
of fire new kindled and mellow. All 
about us the lazy sea caught the morn- 
ing’s beams and tossed them in jewels of 
the spindrift. The coast of France was 
no longer white above our horizon. 
Dover herself, as a picture cut in stone, 
stood above the waters dominatingly, in 
silent, unwaked majesty, the very type 
of a fortress town. We were not a mile 
from the Admiralty pier, not a mile 
from safety and the shore. The new 
harbor works shaped clear in the break- 
ing rays of sunlight, and beyond them I 
could distinguish the big hotels, the 
ramparts of the castle, St. Mary’s 
Church as a nest upon the cliffside. In 
fifteen minutes, I said, we should have 
passed the harbor gates, for the tide 
served. Why, then, was old Bordenave 
curious? 

“ Yonder, captain,” he said, “ yonder 
is the Calais tug. Look for yourself. 
They have just stopped La Mouette and 
my friend Bécu. He would be two 
miles from here, perhaps. It will be our 
turn next, the abbé says. Very well; 
why should we care, if the captain does 
not mind ? ” 

An odd sensation came over me while 
he spoke. It was not altogether fear; 
it was not a sudden consciousness of 
danger. Today, I should call it excite- 
ment pure and simple—exactly the 
same sensation as comes to a man who 
waits for the start of a race in which he 
isarunner. Pursuit had dogged me all 
night as a shadow, but the morning sun 
brought it to the light. We played no 
longer in the dark. 

“ Are you sure of what you say, Bor- 
denave? ” I asked as quietly as I could. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ Are there no steam trawlers with your 
fleet? ” 

The old Frenchman put his hands 
deep into his pockets and puffed quickly 
at his pipe. 

“ Look here, captain,” he exclaimed 
bluntly, “if you do not want to see your 
friends from Calais, I would say be off 
as quickly as you can.” 

We all laughed, in spite of ourselves, 
at his way of putting it, Harry louder 
than the rest of us. 

“Where are your wings, Borde- 
nave?” he cried now. “ Give the cap- 
tain a pair and he will fly to Dover. You 
say there is no wind.” 

“ Not enough to lift a flag, abbé. Look 
at the sail yonder. Does that say 
wind?” 

“But you could row me ashore in the 
dingey,” I suggested. 

Bordenave turned and looked me full 
in the face. 

“ They are blind on the steamer, then, 
captain? ” 

“You mean that they will be here 
before we could get ashore? ” 

“They will be here in twenty min- 
utes; less, if you put a boat out. Do not 
trust them, captain; they have good 
eyes.” 

Harry stamped his foot. 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, how is the 
man to get ashore? ” 

“ Messieurs,” replied the skipper with 
some dignity, “I do not know. I have 
done my best.” 

We fell to silence and to watching 
the distant ships. Dawn found the sea 
as a lake; the hour of slack water was 
nearly done, I imagined. Two miles 
away or more, towards the cliffs of 
France, a tug lay near a French smack, 
and had put out a boat to board her. I 
realized that in ten minutes the same 
boat might be hailing the Hirondelle. 

“ Harry,” I said, turning to him with 
the sure knowledge that he could not 
help me, “I must get ashore some- 
where.” 

“T agree,” he answered gravely. 

“ The longer we wait, the greater the 
chance for those fellows to understand.” 

“There is only one way, Alfred.” 

“Tam going to take it, Harry.” 

He wrung my hand, but said nothing. 





The Peasants and the Passion Play. 


BY THE REV. JOHN JAY LEWIS. 


THIS YEAR’S PRESENTATION, IN THE BAVARIAN VILLAGE OF OBERAMMERGAU, 


OF THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS SPECTACLE OF MODERN TIMES. 











Every ten years the peasants of Oberammergau, in the Bavarian Alps, 
draw to themselves the attention of the whole Christian world, for the 
close of each decade is celebrated with the presentation of the famous 
Passion Play. Of the five hundred millions of Christians in the world, 
it seems that only these mountain villagers have the inspiration, the faith, 
and the divine devotion to employ their chief energies in reproducing the 


most dramatic events in the world’s history. 

Thousands have traveled miles to see the Passion Play; with many of 
them, the first visit was the result either of curiosity or of a spirit of 
protest. Like the writer of this article, most of them remained to pray. 

This year many new actors appear in the principal parts, Rosa Lang 
will never again play the Madonna, but on the whole the presentation of 
1900 is finer than those which have gone before. 

No change has come over the peasants who for a little season play the 
parts of the greatest ones in the story ofthe world. They are still a simple, 
kindly, earnest, honest, courteous village folk in whom is reflected the 
Gospel in which they so deeply believe. 





























HEN I visited Oberammergau for 

the first time, in 1890, my main 

object was to get evidence to confirm 

my opinion that the Passion Play should 

never be given; that the sacred charac- 

ters of the Bible should not be person- 

ated before the public by any people, 

least of all by peasants. While I did 

not come really to scoff, I certainly re- 
mained to pray. 

Through the ten years since 1890 my 
enthusiasm for the Passion Play, and 
my faith in the devotion and sincerity 
of the peasants, grew with my growth 
and strengthened with my strength, 
until those who heard me sound its 
praises were fain to declare that when 
once more I should find myself in Ober- 
ammergau, in 1900, and be listening 
again to the Passion Play, my enthusi- 
asm would be chilled and I-would dis- 
cover that I had been cherishing an illu- 
sion and worshiping an idol. 

Well, it is 1900; I am once again at 
Oberammergau. Yesterday I listened 


to the first production of the Passion 
Play of this decade. My enthusiasm has 


not been chilled. I find I have‘not been 
cherishing any illusion; my idol remains 
on its pedestal, and it is good old gold 
from the crown of its head to the sole 
of its foot. 

Josef Mayer, the Christus of 1870, 
1880, and 1890, now the Prolog, is the 
living embodiment of that idol. We are 
fortunate in finding entertainment in 
the home of this peasant. Here in his 
own house he is simplicity, gentleness, 
and kindly hospitality personified. It 
is an experience never to be forgotten 
to look upon him as, marching at its 
head, he marshals the great chorus on 
the platform, or clad in his imperial 
robe, golden staff in hand, he proclaims: 


“Hail! Hail to Thee! O David’s Son, 
Hail, hail to Thee! The Father’s throne 
Is Thy reward. 
Thou comest to us in God’s great name, 
Thine Israel turns with heart aflame 
To praise her Lord.” 


No one can say that the fame and the 
money coming to these peasants in such 
rich store from the Passion Play has 
made them either heart or purse proud. 
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ANNA FLUNGER AS “THE VIRGIN MARY.” 


I find them the same gentle, reverently 
courteous people that they were ten 
years ago. ‘Today, as then, every child 





PETER RENDL AS “THE APOSTLE JOHN.” 





passing you touches his cap, and every 
adult says, “ (riiss Gott.” The very 
men and women who yesterday were fix- 
ing the streets, wheeling rubbish, driv- 
ing cows to the field, washing clothes 
on the banks of the Ammer, planting 
their gardens, caring for our rooms, to- 
day have been high priests, apostles, 
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JOSEF MAYER AS THE HEBREW PROPHET WHO 
SPEAKS THE PROLOGUE OF THE PLAY. IN 
1870, 1880, AND 1890, MAYER 
ENACTED THE PART OF 
“* CHRISTUS.” 


rabbis, the J/arys and Marthas of the 
New Testament. 

“Oh, the marvel of it all!” you say 
to yourself, as, sitting in the theater, 
you gaze upon scene after scene in which 
royally robed and princely mannered 
people enact their parts with absolute 
realism. Not an awkward or mistimed 
gesture, every inflection, every intona- 
tion, those of every day life; no de- 
claiming, no self consciousness. 

There is steady improvement to be 
noticed in many things relating to ty. 
play. To keep Josef Mayer ir 


aa 


the east, 














the part of Prolog has been 
added. It is needless to 
say, in the language of the 
stage, “he has created the 
part.” He is the real ma- 
jestic old Hebraic prophet 
speaking with a “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” 

Anton Lang, the new 
Christus, comes nearer the 
popular conception of the 
Divine Man than his pre- 
decessor. He is of a less 
rugged type, has long, flow- 
ing blond hair and beard, 
delicately molded features, 
and his every movement is 
graceful and unstudied. 

There never was, and 
never can be, but one Rosa 
Lang. She will always re- 
main the ideal Madonna of 
the Passion Play. Her 
voice was sweetest music, 
and her personality of in- 
describable charm. It was 
only when it was evident 
her health was broken be- 
yond hope of recovery that 
the idea of her being the 
Madonna in 1900 was 
given up. She has taken 
the veil and is now in a 
convent near Vienna. But 
Anna Flunger comes as 
near the ideal Mary as any 
one else could possibly be. 

Peter Rendl is again the 
apostle John, and not the 
Christus, as, up to a year 
ago, it was intended he 
should be. The slender 
figure, the face so fem- 
inine jn its very con- 
stitution as to refuse to 
grow a beard, are just the 
characteristics we picture 
for the Beloved Disciple. 

The paintings of the old 
masters present Jesus as 
full bearded. Tradition 
here in Oberammergau for- 
bids that Christus should 
be “made up”; therefore, 
to Anton Lang was given 
the part, and no mistake 
has been made. He is 
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JOHANN ZWINK AS “ JUDAS.” 


twenty five years old. If he lives, he tus, for in 1870 Mayer was twenty seven. 
will undoubtedly rival Mayer in the Thomas Rendl, admirable as Pilate ten 
number of times he will represent Chris- years ago, is equally great in the part of 
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SEBASTIAN LANG AS “CAIAPHAS.” SEBASTIAN BAUER AS “ PONTIUS PILATE.” 
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Peter, while Sebastian Bauer as Pilate, 
by his strenuous efforts to save Christus 
from the bitter hate of the Sanhedrim 
and the pitiless fury of the mob, inclines 
us still to ery out, “ He is the noblest 
Roman of them all!” 

The constantly recurring fact is “ the 
marvel of it all.” This little peasant 


village, with one thousand five hundred 
souls all told, has seven hundred en- 
rolled in the play. 


In their homes and 
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THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY OF 1900—‘“ CHRISTUS ” (ANTON LANG) BLESSING “MARY MAGDALEN 
(BERTHA WOLF). 


upon the streets the people are as sim- 
ple hearted as children, literally “ liv- 
ing near to nature’s heart,” but in the 
immense theater transformed into the 
mighty factors in the world’s greatest 
tragedy: each one an integral part in 
the story of the Cross, the “ story which 
has transformed the world.” Truly, the 
Galilean never wrought a greater mir- 
acle in Palestine than His spirit in this 
play has produced in Oberammergau. / 


















































GRAND OPERA AS A BUSINESS. 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, JR. 


HOW THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF TRADE BY A HARD HEADED 
MAN OF AFFAIRS WITHOUT PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF AMUSEMENTS 
HAS DEVELOPED WHAT IS LIKELY TO PROVE A SUCCESSFUL 
NATIONAL OPERA. 











Grand opera has always been looked upon as belonging wholly to the 
domain of art and being utterly beyond the pale of business. The success= 
ful manager has been the diplomat who could control the singers. As a 
rule, too, grand opera has been conducted at a financial loss. 

It remained for a hard headed, practical man of business, wholly 
lacking in experience of amusement affairs, to succeed in interesting a 
great mass of people in grand opera, to present really artistic perform- 
ances at minimum prices, and to develop an organization so powerful 
that this season it is to move into the Metropolitan, a place that has 
always bee. held sacred as a temple for the great singers of the world. 
How this has come about.is one of the most remarkable stories in recent 
theatrical history. 





























HE theatrical and musical world of manager dictating a new policy to the 
New York can scarcely believe its Metropolitan Opera House. This is 
eyes when it sees an Eighth Avenue truly a novel and extraordinary spec- 




















tacle. One might as well look to see the 
first violin ousted from the post of 
honor in an orchestra in favor of the 
eymbal clanger. But it is even so. On 
the night of October 1, when the curtain 
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stockholders have acted the part played 
by kings and dukes on the other side in 
making good all deficits at the season’s 
close out of their own pockets. 

The star system prevailed to the far- 





























HENRY W. SAVAGE, FOUNDER OF THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA COMPANY, AND A PARTNER WITH MAURICE 
GRAU IN THE ENGLISH OPERA ENTERPRISE AT THE METROPOLITAN. 


From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


rises in the great Broadway temple of 
music, sacred in the past to the high 
priced voices that made an exotic of 
grand opera, the event will mark the in- 
vasion of the domain of art by the far 
sighted, profit weighing American spirit 
of business, 

For several seasons Maurice Grau has 
been furnishing New York with a very 
superior brand of grand opera, always 
sung in foreign tongues. The wealthy 





thest limit. A frog in the throat of a 
tenor, the chance overeating of a so- 
prano, meant a do..or’s certificate 
sprawled across the bil. yoard, a nervous 
understudy, and a wrathiul public. All 
this at five dollars a seat. And, mean- 
while, the metropolis was without a na- 
tional opera sung in the native tongue, 
such as contributes to the musical edu- 
cation of every city on the continent of 
Europe. To be sure, attempts had been 
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made to establish a national American 
opera organization, but all these ven- 
tures were built on the very lines that 
made the so called “ Italian school ” an 
undependable factor, subject to the 
moods and monetary exactions of the 


He was at the head of a real estate 
firm, unexpectedly saddled with a piece 
of property in a not particularly attract- 
ive quarter of the city, a combination 
structure of hotel, stables, restaurant, 
and theater. The stables were easily let, 


















































ZELIE DE LUSSAN, PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN ENGLISH GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
From her latest photograph—Copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


stars who were so thoroughly exploited. 
They failed—some brilliantly, others ri- 
diculously. 

In Boston a hard headed business 
man, with no particular bent towards 
music except a liking to listen to it, 
found himself with a financial problem 
to solve, and in doing this he apparently 
has brought a real American opera com- 
pany into successful being. 


a landlord was found for the hotel and 
restaurant, but the theater, the largest 
part of the building, was the stumbling 
block. It was out of the way, and there 
were plenty of other places of amuse- 
ment in the city centrally located. In 
solving the problem of making this 
white elephant pay, Henry W. Savage, a 
man without any previous training in 
theatricals, thought out on cold, com- 
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mercial lines a plan of entertainment 
for the people that has now been incor- 
porated into the scheme of conduct fora 
world famous opera house. Hence, to 
explain the inception of the Metropoli- 
tan English Grand Opera Company 
means to relate the rise and growth of 
the Castle Square organization, and that 
is a story of grand opera as a business. 
The new playhouse was at first let to 
traveling companies, as were the other 
theaters at the Hub. After three sea- 
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JOSEPH SHEEHAN, OF THE METROPOLITAN ENGLISH 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS 
‘* LOHENGRIN.” 


From his latest photograph by Root, Chicago. 
































FRIEDA STENDER, OF THE METROPOLITAN ENGLISH 
GRAND OPERAsCOMPANY, AS “SIEBEL ” 
IN “ FAUST.” 


From a photograph by Eddowes, New York. 


sons of this sort of thing, Mr. Savage 
discovered that when any money was 
made the company carried it away, and 
if there was a loss, he and his partners 
were expected to help the unfortunates 
out of town. 

“So far as I can discover,” he re- 
marked one day, “ we are no better than 
mere janitors. I propose that we look 
the field over and see if we cannot do a 
little theatrical manufacturing on our 
own account.” 

During his trips to Europe at various 
times, Mr. Savage had been particularly 
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LOUISE MEISSLINGER, CONTRALTO OF THE METRO- 


POLITAN ENGLISH GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY. 


From a photograph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 


impressed by the smooth, all round ex- 
cellent performances at the court opera 
houses in Germany. There were no 
stars, but a first class ensemble, and the 
prices were low. To be sure, the the- 
aters were subsidized. On the other 
hand, however, they were generally 
small, and had but a limited clientage on 
which to depend. Finally, after taking 
into account the New Englander’s rat- 
ing of something musical as a good 
thing to have in the house, if it was onlv 
a melodeon, Mr. Savage determined to 
try the experiment of introducing the 
bargain idea into grand opera. 

This meant putting the whole thing 
on a strictly business basis, finding out 
beforehand just what your goods woul 
cost and then offering them to the pub- 
lic at the lowest rate consistent with a 
margin of profit. With no practical the- 
atrical experience beyond having once 
piloted a cantata to amateur perform- 
ance, Mr. Savage employed a manager, 
and the warm weather was sélected tas 
the period to test the venture, a time 
when the house would otherwise be idle. 

May 6, 1895, was the opening date, 
the opera was “ The Beggar Student,” 
and the first prima donna Louise Eis- 
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sing, wife of Cyril Scott. The prices 
were fifty cents for the best seats, with a 
flat rate of twenty five cents for mat- 
inées. Special pains were taken to give 
consistently good performances through- 


out. The chorus was a feature which 
Mr. Savage insisted should not be 
slighted. Keeping faith with the public 


was another item written large in the 
rules and regulations of the establish- 
ment. Nobody was ever advertised as a 
star; it was always the Castle Square 
Opera Company will produce such and 
such a work, and the bill, once an- 
nounced, was never changed at the last 
minute because some one fell ill. 

Another point this manager with 
common sense ideas was particular in 
carrying out: printing a list of alter- 
nates on the program, which also con- 
tains the story of the opera, and the 
number of acts into which it is divided. 
This latter will be a gratifying innova- 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where heretofore one might imagine 
himself witnessing either a curtain 
raiser or a continuous performance for 
all the information on the subject he 
could extract from the house bill. 

A stock opera company was at that 





EDWARD P. TEMPLE, STAGE DIRECTOR OF 
METROPOLITAN ENGLISH GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY. 


From a photograph 
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GRAND OPERA 


time unknown in the land. That the 
same organization should present a dif- 
ferent opera every week, in good style 
and for half a dollar a seat, was regard- 
ed as a marvel. It was an opera bar- 
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manager as well. He began the policy 
of promotion from the chorus, which 
has proved one of the most valuable ad- 
juncts of the system. Mr. Savage has no 
patience with the notion that it belittles 









































GRACE GOLDEN AS “ MIGNON.” 


From her latest photograph by Pirou, Paris. 


gain in very truth. When Boston waked 
up to the fact, Mr. Savage found that he 
could easily afford to cancel the autumn 
dates made with combinations before- 
hand. For two years the Castle Square 
stock sang to packed houses, and the 
fame thereof went out into other cities 
who wished that they might be done by 
likewise. 

Meantime the proprietor had become 


a singer to have been in the chorus 
ranks, 

“See that your chorus is made of the 
proper material in the first place,” he 
says, “and there is no better school 
from which to pick your leading people. 
It gives them the experience and stage 
presence which the mere singer often 
lacks, no matter to what high notes she 
is able to soar.” 
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PHILIP BROZEL, TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN 


ENGLISH GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


The company was moved to Philadel- 
phia, where it sang for two years to 
phenomenal business, and then to New 
York. The three seasons of success at 
the American are fresh in the memory 
of theatergoers, and recently branches 
of the company have been established in 
Chicago and St. Louis, and have been 
equally profitable. 

All this while Mr, Savage continued 
to devote a large share of his attention 
to his Boston real estate business. He 
is a man with an infinite capacity for 
hard work, and yet, at the same time, 
passessing the ability to concentrate his 
attention on the matter in hand, 
whether it be making up casts or sub- 
mitting to an interview. 


BESSIE MACDONALD, PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO FROM 
THE GRAU AND CASTLE SQUARE FORCES. 


From a photograph by Strauss, St. Louts. 


“Grand opera is like the fruit busi- 
ness,” he remarked to the writer. “ The 
goods are perishable if not marketed at 
the right time. That is why I started 
my other companies in Chicago and St. 
Louis—to enable me to save my singers 
the strain of learning so many new parts 
by switching them around in the old 
ones from one city to the other. It isa 
far simpler matter for a tenor to jump 
ona train and travel out to Missouri to 
sing ‘ 'T'rovatore’ than for him to study 
and rehearse the ‘ Huguenots,’ for in- 
stance, for New York. I assign all the 
roles myself—work it out on a checker 
board system.” 

From this it may be imagined that 
here is a manager who. knows his people 

















well. Last winter he covered thousands 
of miles in railroad travel, moving from 
one to the other of his organizations. 

“ T regard the new enterprise,” he says 
himself, “as merely the legitimate out- 
growth of the work accomplished by the 
Castle Square company. The taste for 
good music has been cultivated in the 
masses to such an extent that they are 
ready to support better offerings than I 
could afford to give them at the Ameri- 
can. A man must run opera on com- 
mon sense principles and with reason- 
able principals, just as he would the 
shoe business, or any other occupation 
in which raw materials are required for 
purposes of manufacture. I knew the 
capacity of my house, and if I wished to 
improve on the costumes, for instance, I 
realized that I must take from my or- 
chestra or chorus in order to allow the 
margin for profit. In a theater the size 
of the Metropolitan, the possibilities are 
infinitely greater. And yet the large 
clientage created for the American 
by the popular rate need not plunge 
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their hands deeper into their pockets 
in order to enjoy the more com- 
plete productions. There will be at least 
two thousand seats, splendidly located 
and reached by elevators, at no higher 
cost than they were paying on Eighth 
Avenue. The entire orchestra is of- 
fered at the same price asked at the 
Broadway houses for farce and comedy, 
and the three rows of the orchestra cir- 
cle, running entirely around this ground 
floor, will be put at one dollar and fifty 
cents. More than this, the Wednesday 
matinées will continue to receive spe- 
cial attention, the opera for this per- 
formance being the same as for Satur- 
day night.” 

Already more than a thousand of the 
subscribers from the American Theater 
have sent in their names as holders of 
corresponding seats in the Metropoli- 
tan, which is certainly one favorable 
augury for the success of the undertak- 
ing, the realization of which means 
much, not only to its managers, but to 
the entire musical community. 
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THE ERA OF 
EDUCATION 
IN CUBA. 


BY MARY C. FRANCIS. 


THE EXCURSION OF NEARLY 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED TEACHERS 
TO THE UNITED STATES—ONE 
OF THE RESULTS OF A YEAR 
OF MEMORABLE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK IN CUBA. 


One of the greatest educational 
enterprises ever carried out suc- 
cessfully was the bringing of 
nearly one thousand five hun- 
dred Cuban school teachers to the 
United States to take a special 
course at Harvard University. 
This is one development of the 
tremendous work that is going 
on in Cuba. 

When the United States gov- 
ernment turned its attention to 
educational affairs in the island, 
there were not more than four 
thousand children attending the 
public schools. Now there are 
three thousand three hundred 
public schools, with three thou- 
sand five hundred teachers and 
one hundred and forty thousand 
children in attendance. Oppo- 
sition to the movement, at first 
strong and bitter, has now al- 
most entirely disappeared. 


ALEXIS 


HEN five army transports loaded 
with nearly fifteen hundred 
teachers of the public schools in Cuba 
sailed into Boston harbor, two months 
ago, it was an event which had no paral- 
lel. It directed the attention of the 
people of the United States, as probably 
nothing else could, to the progress of 
education among the people of the 
West Indian island. 

This bringing of so many teachers 
of Cuba, most of whom had never before 
left the island, is looked upon as the 
greatest idea ever conceived by Mr. 
Frye, superintendent of public instrue- 





EVERETT FRYE, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CUBA, UNDER WHOSE DIRECTION THE TEACHERS 





SCHOOLS OF 


CAME TO THE UNITED STATES. 
From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


tion in Cuba, and it has brought him, 
young as he is, no small distinetion in 
the educational world. 

Harvard University was the _— of 
these pilgrims in search of learning. Al! 
the resources of the great university 
were thrown open to these young men 
and women who are so anxious to learn 
themselves that they may teach others. 
If the tuition had been paid for, it 
would have cost two hundred thousand 
dollars. If this was added to the cost of 
transportation, maintenance, and other 
expenditures, the total would be not far 
from a million dollars. But it has cost 
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the teachers not a penny save what they 
chose to spend. 


MR. FRYE’S GREAT IDEA. 


The scope and value of the plan at 
once attracted general notice both in 
Cuba and the United States. It re- 
ceived the support of Secretary of War 
Root, General Wood, and President 
Eliot and the faculty of Harvard. On 
the occasion of Mr. Frye’s trip to the 
United States to complete the final de- 
tails, a great mass meeting was held in 
Boston, and seventy thousand dollars 
was raised then and there towards ex- 
penses, Mr. Frye’s check for one thou- 
sand dollars heading the list. 

Secretary Root provided five of the 
largest transports in the government 
service to carry the teachers. On their 
arrival in Boston they at once became 
the guests of the university. Cabs and 
carriages met the transports, and the 
visitors were immediately taken to the 
places designed for them during their 
stay. What sensations of wonder and 
delight must have filled the breasts of 
hundreds who had never in their lives 
been more than a few miles from a small 
pueblo in the interior of the island, can 
only be conjectured. 

At Harvard University everything 
within the scope of the great institution 
was freely offered to the teachers. The 
text book library and the great Harvard 
library of five hundred thousand vol- 
umes, the Museum of Comparative Zo6l- 
ogy, the Peabody Museum, the Semitic 
Museum, the Fogg Art Museum, and the 
mineralogical collection were all acces- 
sible to the fortunate Cuban teachers. 
The courses in history and government, 
principles of design, astronomy, geom- 
etry, engineering, physics, chemistry, 
botany, geology, and physical training 
were open to them, and special courses 
were prepared in English, history, with 
particular attention to the history of 
Cuba and the United States; geography, 
school organization and management, 
and general culture. Many of the lec- 
tures were delivered in both Spanish 
and English. 

The broadening effect of personal ob- 
servation and tours in the observatories, 
museums, and parks, the contact with 
daily American life, the intelligence 
7M 
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gained by noting our civic institutions, 
are among the most valuable influences 
of the trip, while the splendid generos- 
ity and public spirit shown by the uni- 
versity and citizens of Boston and Cam- 
bridge in thus offering the finest gifts 
within their power, cannot fail to do 
lasting good. 

A ludicrous opposition developed in 
Cuba when the plan of sending the 
teachers to the United States was sug- 
gested. A bitter attack was made on 
the “impropriety ” of this excursion 
for young Cuban women. According to 
the Cuban idea, each should be accom- 
panied by her mother, her grandmother, 
and about four brothers to be properly 
chaperoned. Herein was plainly shown 
the remnant of that medieval spirit 
which must be totally eradicated from 
the Cuban before true liberty can take 
root on his lovely island. Behind the 
Cuban is the Spaniard, and behind the 
Spaniard was the Moor, and the sur- 
vival of the Moorish idea is frequently 
shown in the most sudden and unex- 
pected manner. In this particular in- 
stance it. took the form of editorials in 
leading papers all over the island, de- 
nouncing the plan with great eloquence, 
much alleged logic, and undiluted vin- 
dictiveness. A general downfall of Cu- 
ban womanhood fearful to contemplate 
was. predicted. While this storm was 
raging, and unqualified declarations 
were made that no Cuban girls should 
ever be permitted to leave the island 
under such circumstances, Cuban teach- 
ers, chiefly women, were sending hun- 
dreds of letters to Mr. Frye daily im- 
ploring to be taken on the excursion! 
Then some one discovered that Mr. 
Frye had provided several Cuban chap- 
erons for each transport, and everybody 
suddenly decided that it was all right 
after all. 


THE NEW ERA IN CUBA. 


It is amazing what wonderful strides 
have been made in Cuba in so short a 
time, and in the face of tremendous ob- 
stacles. When the American flag’ was 
hoisted over the Plaza de Armas in Ha- 
vana on January 1, 1899, no one had 
an adequate idea of the great problems 
with which the United States was con- 
fronted in Cuba. All was chaos and 
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hopeless confusion, and the physical 
side of the case occupied the newly in- 
stalled military authorities. 

When in August and September of 
1898 I rode on horseback over four hun- 
dred miles in the interior of the island, 
I saw not a single schoolhouse. I met 
several half starved and almost naked 
ex teachers in the woods, and they all 
told the same tale. Few of them had 
received any pay from the government 
up to the time of the revolution, and 
after that none had been paid. Yet, so 
great was the thirst for education 
among the people, that in mambi huts 
Cubans who had learned a little English 
were imparting their small store of 
knowledge to other Cubans by the semi 
darkness of an ill conditioned candle. 
Just before I left the island I found 
several stranded Americans, left over 
from an ill fated filibustering expedi- 
tion, who had established a small school 
near the coast and were teaching the 
English language, grammar, and the 
rudiments of mathematics to a group of 
Cubans, who, ragged and woebegone, 
gathered daily in a palm leaf hut, and 
on empty stomachs fed on what crumbs 
of knowledge came their way. 

The present school system in Cuba 
was organized within sixty days. Two 
years ago not more than ten thousand 
children attended the so called public 
schools, and these only in large cities. 
Today there are three thousand three 
hundred public schools on the island, 
with three thousand five hundred 
teachers and one hundred and forty 
thousand children in attendance. 

The funds necessary have been set 
aside from the customs revenues, the 
United States government authorizing 
the disbursement through General 
Brooke and General Wood, the military 
governors. The actual work of estab- 
lishing a school system and setting the 
machinery in motion has been accom- 
plished by one man, Alexis Everett 
Frye, a man of ideals, of enthusiasm, of 
persistent energy, who serves without 
pay. He was born in Maine, and during 
his youth was at sea for a year. He 
earned enough money to pay for his 
education. He was teacher of methods 


in the Chicago normal school, and after- 
wards was superintendent of schools in 
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California. He is well known as a lec- 
turer and as an author of text books. 

Long before the thunder of the guns 
had died away at Santiago, he had seen 
the great possibilities of educational 
work under our new expansion, and he 
made the following offer to Secretary 
Root: “I have the honor to tender my 
services in any capacity, without pay 
and without limit of time, for educa- 
tional work in the Philippines.” 

This offer was under consideration in 
Washington, but it was presently de- 
cided that the Filipinos were not yet 
quite ready for such a work, and the 
result was that he went to Cuba in No- 
vember of 1899. He was paid a salary 
of four thousand dollars, but declined 
to accept it, turning it all over to pub- 
lic charities, saying that he wished to 
work absolutely unhampered. 


WHAT MR. FRYE HAS DONE. 


When Mr. Frye first went to Cuba to 
organize a school system there were 
probably not more than four thousand 
children in attendance upon schools. 
The word went forth over the island 
that the United States government had 
sent an emissary charged with “ Ameri- 
canizing ” the public schools, with the 
compulsory teaching of the English 
language, and with foisting upon them 
under the guise of education various 
schemes from annexation to religion. 

A storm of indignation raged furi- 
ously. Mr. Frye was savagely attacked 
in every newspaper from one end of 
Cuba to the other. People were furi- 
ous; they demanded his recall; they de- 
clared that their children should never 
attend such a miserable farce. Scarcely 
a day passed that General Wood was not 
asked to send him out of the island, and 
letters and petitions even found their 
way to Washington, urging Mr. Frye’s 
recall, and demanding that the brutal 
attempt of the United States to imitate 
the methods of Spain should cease. The 
editorial attacks of the newspapers were 
particularly vicious. No man who has 
held public office in Cuba since the 
American occupation has been the tar- 
get for more abuse. Today the very 
mention of his name anywhere usually 
brings forth a smile of approval. 

The Cubans found that no violent at- 

















tempt was being made to “ take over” 
the schools of the island, and that, on 
the contrary, they were to be thoroughly 
Cuban, simply modeled on the plan of 
the system in use in the United States 
as adapted to their needs. Mr. Frye an- 
swered thousands of questions daily, by 
mail and personally. He received with 
a smile every one who went to his office. 
He talked freely and candidly. He 
shook hands with the editor who came 
to abuse him, and told the irate poli- 
tician that he was glad to see him and 
asked what he could do for him. 

It was at once evident on Mr. Frye’s 
arrival that nothing could be done with- 
out an adequate school law. After 
much consultation, Mr. Frye went home 
one evening, sat up and wrote all night 
by the light of a candle. The next day 
he took to General Brooke the school 
law as it now stands. It was promptly 
signed, and with that signing a new era 
dawned for education in Cuba. 


THE NEW SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Nearly one yearof American interven- 
tion had passed before a school system 
was organized. The entire population 
was grouped under one hundred and 
thirty one municipalities, each having 
an alcalde, or mayor. These alcaldes 
were at once instructed to appoint a 
school board, and these boards of educa- 
tion were directed immediately to em- 
ploy the best educated persons available 
to serve as teachers, and also to rent 
such buildings as were necessary for 
school purposes, providing the tempo- 
rary supplies for the same as well as 
they could. Thus the foundation was 
laid. By the first of February about 
-one half of these alcaldes had reported 
their progress, showing upwards of one 
hundred and twenty thousand children 
enrolled, and there were two thou- 
sand five hundred schools open. There 
was not, however, a single schoolhouse 
in all the island, and the best private 
dwellings available were perforce used 
for the purpose, and are still in use at 
this writing. The necessary equipment 
in the way of sehool furniture, maps, 
and all working apparatus was at first 
totally lacking, and the school system of 
Cuba was begun only with pupils and a 
roof to cover their heads. 
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Under the law as it now stands, the 
teachers’ salaries, the pay of janitors, 
the rent of buildings, the cost of the 
books, furniture, and all school sup- 
plies, and all salaries and expenses nec- 
essary for supervision, are paid out of 
the revenues of the island received 
through the custom house. At this 
writing the monthly disbursements for 
these purposes are about one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars, including 
payments on orders for furniture given 
last February, which amounted to five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
probably the largest order for school 
furniture ever placed. 

The local management of the schools 
is entirely in the hands of the Cubans, 
and amid all the political turmoil and 
making and unmaking of parties, can- 
didates, and men that have marked the 
progress of reconstruction, this one 
thing of establishing a system of public 
school education has gone steadily for- 
ward, and is making the most wonderful 
strides of any department of the island. 

The supply of books and furniture 
began to arrive in March, and has con- 
tinued up to the close of the school year 
in June, but many parts of the island, 
lying back from the regular routes and 
accessible only by wagons or mules, fre- 
quently over execrable roads, were not 
supplied until shortly before the close 
of the term. When hundreds of letters 
from Cuban alcaldes and school boards 
poured in imploring for desks, books, 
blackboards, slate pencils, for anything 
with which a teacher could conduct a 
school, and when warehouses were 
stacked full of these and other supplies, 
it was hard to have to write that the 
supplies would be forwarded just as soon 
as such and such a steamer got back 
from somewhere else, or that they would 
be sent as soon as enough mules could 
be obtained to haul them through the 
mountains! 

In establishing the salaries for the 
teachers certain conditions had to be 
borne in mind which do not exist in the 
United States. Under the old Spanish 
régime it was the custom to rent a house 
and give possession to a teacher, who 
used it for a dwelling, reserving one 
room or so for the school. The teacher 
was then promised a salary, which was 
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never paid, and he had the privilege of 
collecting tuition fees from the parents 
of such pupils as were able to pay. 

It is, unfortunately, a well known 
fact even in the United States that 
teachers in many cities, and notoriously 
in country districts, are often inade- 
quately paid for what is always trying 
work. In Havana the lowest salary paid 
a public school teacher is nine hundred 
dollars, which is no less than twenty five 
per cent above the average of the salaries 
paid in fifteen of the largest cities of 
the United States. Teachers in seven 
other cities in Cuba receive this aver- 
age of salaries in our country, and 
the lowest salary paid. to a teacher on 
the island is six hundred dollars per 
year. It is thought that thus the best 
young men and women of Cuba may be 
induced to join the work. American 
teachers who may feel inclined to grasp 
at what nossibly looks like a tempting 
prospect must remember that they Wiil 
probably find no field here, as preference 
will always be given to Cubans. Those 
who have a knowledge of both lan- 
guages, though at present not many 
have that, will come first. 

At present the Cuban children are 
being taught in Spanish, but since at 
least nine out of every ten Cubans are 
eager to acquire English, special teach- 
ers have been provided for this year, but 
all teachers are instructed to begin the 
study at once in order to prepare them- 
selves for an examination in this branch 
when the first examinations take place 
next September. 


CUBA’S MOST PRESSING NEED. 


There is a great opportunity in Cuba 
for philanthropists to assist in what is 
by far the most important work being 
done there today. Thus far the only 
contribution towards it has come from 
Mr. Henry Higginson, of Boston, who, 
while General Wood was governor of 
Santiago, gave ten thousand dollars for 
the building of a high school. The av- 
erage cost in the small villages of the 
island for founding a permanent public 
school is about five hundred dollars; but 
as yet very few communities can raise 
even this moderate sum. 

Where it has been possible, the Cu- 
bans have lent their aid. Senor Pedro 
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Biscay, superintendent of the Portuga- 
lete Plantation, an immense estate on 
the Guines road, about fifteen miles 
from Havana, has offered to Mr. Frye 
any amount of land he may desire for 
the erection of an agricultural college. 
Seftor Oscar A. Fernandez has opened a 
school of arts and trades on a small 
tract near the United States army bar- 
racks at Pinar del Rio, which was do- 
nated for the purpose. It was through 
the personal efforts of Sefor Fernandez 
that several men became interested in 
the project, and enough money was sub- 
scribed to provide for the purchase of 
material, tools, ete., which are necessary 
to teach youths various mechanical 
trades. Gustavo Bock, a_ tobacco 
grower, has given five hundred dollars 
towards the school, and a number of 
smaller donations have come in. This 
school is established on a basis which 
peer well for practical results, and 
Tidthing could be more desirable for the 
Cubans, who, strangely enough, have 
very decided ’ predilections in favor of 
the professions instead of the mechan- 
ical arts. As for the different branches 
of trade and the agricultural sciences, 
they have heretofore held them in vir- 
tual contempt. 

So great was the neglect so far as edu- 
cation is concerned that when Mr. Frye 
went to Cuba nine tenths of the chil- 
dren under ten years of age had never 
gone to school. Of those more than ten 
years old, fifty seven per cent could 
neither read nor write. The war left 
fifty thousand orphans absolutely desti- 
tute. When the schools were open they 
flocked into them, and the remotest 
hamlet felt the reviving influence of a 
new spirit. 

Today a public school system worthy 
of the name is an established fact in 
Cuba. It is a system thus far free from 
the corruption of political influence or 
debasing municipal intrigues; it is firm- 
ly established in the minds and hearts 
of the people, and has a foundation on 
which may be reared one of the most 
glorious superstructures of modern civ- 
ilization. With its founding the last 
trace of the Moor and the Saracen in the 
western world vanishes, and there dawns 
for a long oppressed people the full sun 
light of intellectual freedom 
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In the Palace of the King. 


A LOVE STORY OF OLD MADRID. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Don JouN of Austria, the half brother of King Philip of Spain, loves Dolores de Mendoza, and the girl 
returns his love, but her father is determined to keep them apart, fearing that, should he permit them to 
marry, reasons of state might compel Don John to renounce his bride. Dolores refuses to obey her father 
when he orders her not to see or communicate with her princely lover, whereupon the fiery old don announces 
his determination to have her immured within the convent of Las Huelgas on the morrow. When old 
Mendoza goes out he locks the girl in her apartments, and with her her sister Inez, who is blind. With 
the assistance of her sister, Dolores escapes, leaving the old servitor under the impression that it is Inez 
who has gone free. Dolores purposes seeking out the Duchess Alvarez and going to court with her, 
where she will have an opportunity to see Don John and warn him of her plight, trusting that her father 
will not risk a scandal by interfering. She has gone but a little way, however, when she meets the 
young prince himself, who has been coming to her. Don John is in despair when she tells him of her 
father’s determination, for he realizes that under the circumstances Dolores must remain in concealment 
for a short time, and he can think of no refuge. He finally takes the girl to his own apartments, and 
leaves her there while he goes to wait upon the king. The court jester, who is known as Adonis, has 
secreted a woman’s note in one of Don John’s gloves, and when he discovers it his actions arouse 
the suspicions of the king, who demands to see it. This Don John refuses to permit. After the king and 
queen have retired to their own apartments Dofia Ana de la Cerda, the Princess of Eboli, seeks 
out Mendoza and taxes him with the non appearance of his daughter at court. By skilful questioning, she 
manages to ascertain why Dolores was not present, and then points out to the old general wherein his 
plans are at fault. She finally persuades Mendoza to place his daughter in her charge, for she hopes, 
by thus securing the person of Dolores, to further a plot in which she is interested, whereby Don John is to 
be made king. But when the princess goes to the girls’ room, Inez tricks her into believing that she is 
Dolores, and after accompanying her a short distance, escapes from her. After leaving the king, Don 
John returns to Dolores, and tells her that his majesty purposes paying a visit to his apartments that 














evening. Presently the lovers hear the rumbling of a coach in the great court. 





X (Continued). 
7 WE are playing with life and 
death,” Don John said sudden- 
ly. “It is late, the king may be here at 
any moment, and we have decided noth- 
ing.” He rose. 

“Ts it late? ” asked Dolores, passing 
her hand over her eyes dreamily. “I 
had forgotten—it seems so short. Give 
me the key on my side of the door—we 
had decided that, you know. Go and 
sit down in your room, as we agreed. 
Shall you read my letter again, love? 
It may be half an hour still before the 
king comes. When he is gone we shall 
have all the night in which to decide, 
and the nights are very long now. Oh, 
I hate to lose one minute of you! What 
shall you say to the king? ” 

“T do not know what he may say to 
me,” answered Don John. “ Listen and 
you shall hear—I would rather know 
that you hear everything I say. It will 
be as if I were speaking before you, and, 


* Copyright, 1900, by F. Marion Crawford.—This story began in the April number of Munszy’s MAGAZINE. 


of course, I should tell you everything 
the king says. He will speak of you, I 
think.” 

“ Indeed, it would be hard not to lis- 
ten,” said Dolores. “I should have to 
stop my ears, for one cannot help hear- 
ing every word that is said in the next 
room. Do you know? I heard you ask 
for your white shoes. I hardly dared 
to breathe for fear the servants should 
find out that I was here.” 

“So much the better, then. Sit in 
this chair near the door. But be careful 
to make no noise, for the king is very 
suspicious.” 

“T know. Do not be afraid; I will be 
as quiet asa mouse. Go, love, go! It is 
time—oh, how I hate to let you leave 
me! You will be careful? You will 
not be angry at what he says? You 
would be wiser if you knew I were not 
hearing everything; you will want to de- 
fend me if he says the least word you 
do not like, but let him say what he will! 
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Anything is better than an open quar- 
rel between you and the king! Promise 
me to be very moderate in what you say, 
and very patient. Remember that he is 
the king.” 

“ And my brother,” said Don John, 
with some bitterness. “ Do not fear. 
You know what I have promised you. 
I will bear anything he may say that 
concerns me as well as I can, but if he 
says anything slighting of you 53 

“But he may—that is the danger. 
Promise me not to be angry.” 

“ How can I promise that, if he in- 
sults you?” 

“No, I did not mean that exactly. 
Promise that you will not forget every- 
thing and raise your hand against him. 
You see, I know you would.” 

“ No, I will not raise my hand against 
him. That was in the promise I made 
you. And as for being angry, I will do 
my best to keep my temper.” 

“T know you will. Now you must go. 
Good by, love! Good by, for a little 
while.” 

“For such a little time shall we say 
good by? I hate the word; it makes me 
think of the day when I left you last.” 

“ How can I tell what may happen to 
you when you are out of my sight?” 
asked Dolores. “ And what is ‘ good 
by’ but a blessing each prays for the 
other? That is all it means. It does 
not mean that we part for long, love. 
Why, I would say it for an hour! Good 
by, dear love, good by! ” 

She put up her face to kiss him, and 
it was so full of trust and happiness that 
the word lost all the bitterness it has 
gathered through ages of partings, and 
seemed what she said it was, a loving 
blessing. Yet she said it very tenderly, 
for it was hard to let him go even for 
less than an hour. He said it, too, to 
please her; but yet the syllables came 
mournfully, as if they meant a world 
more than hers, and the sound of them 
half frightened her, so that she was 
sorry she had asked him for the word. 

“ Not so! ” she cried, in quick alarm. 
“You are not keeping anything from 
me? You are only going to the next 
room to meet the king—are you sure? ” 

“That is all. You see, the word 
frightened you. It seems such a sad 
word to me—I will not say it again.” 
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He kissed her gently, as if to soothe 
her fear, and then he opened the door 
and set the key in the lock on the in- 
side. Then, when he was outside, he lin- 
gered a moment, and their lips met once 
more without a word, and they nodded 
and smiled to each other a last time, 
and he closed the door and heard her 
lock it. 

When she was alone, she turned away 
as if he were gone from her altogether 
instead of being in the next room, where 
she could hear him moving now and 
then, as he placed his chair near the 
light to read and arranged the candle- 
sticks on the table. Then he went to 
the other door and opened it and opened 
the one beyond upon the terrace, and 
she knew that he was looking out to see 
if any one were there. But presently he 
came back and sat down, and she dis- 
tinctly heard the rustle of the strong 
writing paper as he unfolded her letter. 

So she sat down where she could look 
at the door, and she tried to force her 
eyes to see through it, to make him feel 
that she was watching him, that she 
came near him and stood beside him, 
and softly read the words for him, but 
without looking at them, because she 
knew them all by heart. But it was not 
the same as if she had seen him, and it 
was very hard to be shut off from his 
sight by an impenetrable piece of-wood, 
to lose all the moments that might pass 
before the king chose to come. Another 
hour might pass. No one could even tell 
whether he would come at all after he 
had consulted with Antonio Perez. The 
skilful favorite desired a quarrel be- 
tween his master and Don John with all 
his heart, but he was not ready for it 
yet. He must have possession of Do- 
lores first and hide her safely; and when 
the quarrel came Don John should be- 
lieve that the king had stolen her and 
imprisoned her, and that she was ill 
treated; and for the woman he loved, 
Don John would tear down the walls of 
Madrid, if need be, and if at the last he 
found her dead, there would be no harm 
done, thought Perez, and Don John 
would hate his brother even to death, 
and all Spain would ery out in sympathy 
and horror. But all this Dolores could 
neither know nor even suspect. She 
only felt sure that the king and Perez 

















were even now consulting together to 
hinder her marriage with Don John, 
and that Perez might persuade the king 
not to see his brother that night. 

It was almost intolerable to think that 
she might wait there for hours, wasting 
the minutes for which she would have 
given drops of blood. Surely they both 
were overcautious. The door could be 
left open, so that they could talk, and 
at the first sound without she could 
lock it again and sit down. That would 
be quite as safe. 

She rose and was almost in the act 
of opening the door again when she 
stopped and hesitated. It was possible 
that at any moment the king might be 
at the door; for though she could hear 
every sound that came from the next 
room, the thick curtains that hid the 
window effectually shut out all sound 
from without. It struck her that she 
could go to the window, however, and 
look out. Yet a ray of light might be- 
tray her presence in the room to any one 
outside, and if she drew aside the cur- 
tain the light would shine out upon the 
terrace. She listened at Don John’s 
door, and presently she heard him 
turn her letter in his hand, and all her 
heart went out to him, and she stood 
noiselessly kissing the panels and say- 
ing over and over again in her heart 
that she loved him more than any 
words could tell. If she could only 
see out of the window and assure her- 
self that no one was egming yet, there 
would be time to go to him again, for 
one moment only, and say the words 
once more. 

Then she sat down and told herself 
how foolish she was. She had been sep- 
arated from him for many long and 
empty months, and now she had been 
with him and talked long with him twice 
in less than three hours, and yet she 
could not bear that he should be out of 
her sight five minutes without wishing 
to risk everything to see him again. She 
tried to laugh at herself, repeating over 
and over again that she was very, very 
foolish, and that she should have a just 
contempt for any woman who could be 
as foolish as she. For some moments 


she sat still, staring at the wall. 
In the thought of him that filled her 
heart and soul and mind, she saw that 
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her own life had begun when he had 
first spoken to her, and she felt that it 
would end with the last good by, be- 
cause if he should die or cease to love 
her, there would be nothing more to live 


for. Her early girlhood seemed dim 
and far away, dull and lifeless, as if it 
had not been hers at all, and had no con- 
nection with the present. She saw her- 
self in the past, as she could not see her- 
self now, and the child-she remembered 
seemed not herself, but another—a fair 
haired girl living in the gloomy old 
house in Valladolid, with her blind sis- 
ter and an old maiden cousin of her fa- 
ther’s, who had offered to bring up the 
two and to teach them, being a woman 
of some learning, and who fulfilled her 
promise in such a conscientious and 
austere way as made their lives some- 
thing of a burden under her strict rule. 
But that was all forgotten now, and 
though she still lived in Valladolid she 
had probably changed but little in the 
few years since Dolores had seen her; 
she was part of the past, a relic of some- 
thing that had hardly ever had a real 
existence, and which it was not at all 
necessary to remember. 

There was one great light in the girl’s 
simple existence; it had come all at once, 
and it was with her still. There was 
nothing dim nor dark nor forgotten 
about the day when she had been pre- 
sented at court by the Duchess Alvarez, 
and she had first seen Don John, and he 
had first seen her and had spoken to her, 
when he had talked with the duchess 
herself. At the first glance—and it was 
her first sight of the great world—she 
had seen that, of all the men in the great 
hall, there was no one at all like him. 
She had no sooner looked into his face 
and cast her eyes upon his slender figure, 
all in white then, as he was dressed to- 
night, than she began to compare him 
with the rest. She looked so quickly 
from one to another that any one might 
have thought her to be anxiously search- 
ing for a friend in the crowd. But she 
had none then, and she was but assuring 
herself once, and for all her life, that 
the man she was to love was immeasur- 
ably beyond all other men, though the 
others were the very flower of Spain’s 
young chivalry. 

Of course, as she told herself now, 
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she had not loved him then, nor even 
when she heard his voice speaking to her 
the first time and was almost too happy 
to understand his words. But she had 
remembered them. He had asked her 
whether she lived in Madrid. She had 
told him that she lived in the Alcazar 
itself, since her father commanded the 
guards and had his quarters in the pal- 
ace. And then Don John had looked at 
her very fixedly for a moment, and had 
seemed pleased, for he smiled and said 
that he hoped he might see her often, 
and that if it were in his power to be of 
use to her father, he would do what he 
could. She was sure that she had not 
loved him then, though she had dreamed 
of his winning face and voice and had 
thought of little else all the next day, 
and the day after that, with a sort of 
feverish longing to see him again, and 
had asked the Duchess Alvarez so many 
questions about him that the duchess 
had smiled oddly, and had shaken her 
handsome young head a little, saying 
that it was better not to think too much 
about Don John of Austria. 

Surely she had not loved him already, 
at first sight. But on the evening of the 
third day, towards sunset, when she 
had been walking with Inez on a de- 
serted terrace where no one but the two 
sisters ever went, Don John had sud- 
denly appeared, sauntering idly out with 
one of his gentlemen on his left, as if 
he expected nothing at all; and he had 
seemed very much surprised to see her, 
and had bowed low, and somehow, very 
soon, blind Inez, who was little more 
than a child three years ago, was leading 
the gentleman about the terrace, to show 
him where the best roses grew, which 
she knew by their touch and smell, and 
Don John and Dolores were seated on an 
old stone bench, talking earnestly to- 
gether. Even to herself she admitted 
that she had loved him from that eve- 
ning, and whenever she thought of it 
she smelled the first scent of roses, and 
saw his face with the blaze of the sun- 
set in his eyes, and heard his voice say- 
ing that he should come to the terrace 
again at that hour, in which matter he 
had kept his word as faithfully as he al- 
ways did, and presumably without any 
especial effort. 

So she had known him as he really 
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was, without the formalities of the court 
life, of which she was herself a some- 
what insignificant part; and it was only 
when he said a few words to her before 
the other ‘ladies that she took pains to 
say ‘your highness’ to him once or 
twice, and he called her ‘ Dota Dolores,’ 
and inquired in a friendly manner about 
her father’s health. But on the terrace 
they managed to talk without any such 
formal mode of address, and used no 
names at all for each other, until one 
day—but she would not think of that 
now. If she let her memory run all its 
course, she could not sit there with the 
door closed between him and her, for 
something stronger than she would force 
her to go and open it, and make sure he 
was there. This method, indeed, would 
be a very certain one, leaving no doubt 
whatever, but at the present moment it 
would be foolish to resort to it, and per- 
haps it would be dangerous, too. The 
past was so beautiful and peaceful; she 
could think its history through many 
times up to that point where thinking 
was sure to end suddenly in something 
which was too present for memory and 
too well remembered not to be present. 

It came back to her so vividly that she 
left her seat again and went to the cur- 
tained window, as if to get as far as pos- 
sible from the irresistible attraction. 
Standing there, she looked back and saw 
the key in the lock. It was foolish, girl- 
ish, childish, at such a time, but she 
felt that as logg as it was there she 
should want to turn it. With a sudden 
resolution and a smile that was for her 
own weakness, she went to the door 
again, listened for footsteps, and then 
quietly took the key from the lock. In- 
stantly Don John was on the other side, 
calling to her softly. 

“What is it?” he asked. “For 
heaven’s sake do not come in, for I think 
T hear him coming.” 

“No,” she answered through the 
panel. “TI was afraid I should turn the 
key, so I have taken it out.” She 
paused. “T love you!” she said, so that 
he could hear, and she kissed the wood 
where she thought his face must be, just 
above her own. 

“T Jove you with all my heart!” he 
answered gently. “ Hush, dear love, he 


is coming! ” 




















They were like two children playing 
at a game; but they were playing on the 
very verge of tragedy, playing at life 
with death at the door and the safety 
of a great nation hanging ini the balance. 

A moment later, Dolores heard Don 
John opening and shutting the other 
doors again, and then there were voices. 
She heard her father’s name spoken in 
the king’s unmistakable tones, at once 
harsh and muffied. Every word came 
to her from the other room as if she 
were present. 

“ Mendoza,” said Philip, “ I have pri- 
vate matters to discuss with his high- 
ness. I desire you to wait before the 
entrance, on the terrace, and to let no 
- one pass in, as we do not wish to be dis- 
turbed.” 

Her father did not speak, but she 
knew how he was bending, a little stiffly, 
before he went backwards through the 
open door. It closed behind him, and 
the two brothers were alone. Dolores’ 
heart beat a little faster and her face 
grew paler as she concentrated her at- 
tention upon making no noise. If they 
could hear her as she heard them, a mere 
rustling of her silk gown would be 
enough to betray her, and if then the 
king bade her father take her with him, 
all would be over, for Don John would 
certainly not use any violence to protect 
her. 

“This is your bedchamber?” said 
Philip’s voice. 

He was evidently examining the room, 
as Don John had anticipated that he 
would, for he was moving about. There 
was no mistaking his heavy steps for 
his brother’s elastic tread. 

“ There is no one behind the curtain,” 
said the king, by which it was clear that 
he was making search for a possible con- 
cealed listener. He was by no means 
above such precautions. 

“And that door?” he said, with a 
question. “ What is there? ” 

Dolores’ heart almost stood still, as 
she held her breath, and heard the 
clumsy footfall coming nearer. 

“Tt is locked,” said Don John, with 
undisturbed calm. “TI have not the key. 
I do not know where it is—it is not 
here.” 

As Dolores had taken it from the lock, 
even the last statement was true to the 
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letter, and in spite of her anxiety she 
smiled as she heard it, but the next mo- 
ment she trembled, for the king was 
trying the door, and it shook under his 
hand, as if it must fly open. 

“Tt is certainly locked,” he said, in a 


discontented tone. “ But I do not like 
locked doors, unless I know what is be- 
yond them.” 

He crossed the room again and called 
out to Mendoza, who answered at once. 

“ Mendoza, come here with me. There 
is a door here of which his highness has 
not the key. Can you open it? ” 

“T will try, your majesty,” answered 
the general’s hard voice. 

A moment later the panels shook 
violently under the old man’s weight, 
for he was stronger than one might have 
thought, being lean and tough rather 
than muscular. Dolores took the mo- 
ment when the noise was loudest and 
ran a few steps towards the window. 
Then the sounds ceased suddenly, and 
she stood still. 

“T cannot open it, your majesty,” said 
Mendoza, in a disconsolate tone. 

“ Then go and get the key,” answered 
the king almost angrily. 


XI. 


INEZ remained hidden a quarter of an 
hour in the gallery over the throne room 
before she ventured to open the door 
noiselessly and listen for any sound that 
might come from the passage. She was 
quite safe there, as long as she chose to 
remain, for the princess had believed 
that she had fled far beyond and was 
altogether out of reach of any one whose 
dignity would not allow of running a 
race. It must be remembered that at 
the time she entered the gallery Men- 
doza had returned to his duty below, 
and that some time afterwards he had 
accompanied the king to Don John’s 
apartments, and had then been sent in 
search of the key to the locked door. 

The blind girl was of course wholly 
ignorant of his whereabouts, and be- 
lieved him to be in or about the throne 
room. Her instinct told her that since 
Dolores had not gone to the court, as she 
had intended, with the Duchess Alvarez, 
she must have made some last attempt 
to see Don John alone. In her perfect 
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innocence, such an idea seemed natural 
enough to Inez, and it at first occurred 
to her that the two might have arranged 
to meet on the deserted terrace where 
they had spent so many hours in former 
times. She went there first, finding her 
way with some little difficulty from the 
corridor where the gallery was, for the 
region was not the one to which she was 
most accustomed, though there was 
hardly a corner of the upper story where 
she had never been. Reaching the ter- 
race, she went out and called softly, b:t 
there was no answer, nor could she hear 
any sound. The night was not cold now, 
but the breeze chilled her a little, and 
just then the melancholy cry of a screech 
owl pierced the air, and she shivered 
and went in again. 

She would have gone to the Duchess 
Alvarez had she not been sure that the 
latter was below with the queen, 
and even as it was, she would have 
taken refuge in the duchess’ apart- 
ments with the women, and _ she 
might have learned something of 
Dolores there. But her touch re- 
minded her that she was dressed in her 
sister’s clothes, and that many questions 
might be asked her which it would be 
hard to answer. And, again, it grew 
quite clear to her that Dolores must be 
somewhere near Don John, perhaps 
waiting in some concealed corner until 
all should be quiet. It was more than 
probable that he would get her out of 
the palace secretly during the night and 
send her to his adoptive mother at Villa- 
garcia. She had not believed the prin- 
cess’ words in the least, but she had not 
forgotten them, and had argued rightly 
enough to their real meaning. 

In the upper story all was still now. 
She and Dolores had known where Don 
John was to be lodged in the palace 
nearly a month before he had returned, 
and they had been there more than 
once, when no one was on the terrace, 
and Dolores had made her touch the 
door and the six windows, three on each 
side of it. She could get there without 
difficulty, provided that no one stopped 
her. 

She went a little way in the right di- 
rection and then hesitated. There was 
more danger to Dolores than to herself 
if she should be recognized, and, after 
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all, if Dolores was near Don John she 
was safer than she could be anywhere 
else. Inez could not help her very much 
in any way if she found her there, and 
it would be hard to find her if she had 
met Mendoza at first and if he had placed 
her in the keeping of a third person. 
She imagined what his astonishment 
would have been had he found the real 
Dolores in her court dress a few mo- 
ments after Inez had been delivered over 
to the princess disguised in Dolores’ 
clothes, and she almost smiled. But 
then a great. loneliness and a sense of 
helplessness came over her, and she 
turned back and went out upon the 
deserted terrace again and sat down 
upon the old stone seat, listening for 
the screech owl and the fluttering of the 
bats that flew aimlessly in and out, at- 
tracted by the light and then scared 
away by it again because the moon was 
at the full. 

Inez had never before then wandered 
about the palace at night, and though 
darkness and daylight were one to her, 
there was something in the air that 
frightened her, and made her feel how 
really helpless she was in spite of her 
almost superhuman hearing and her 
wonderful sense of touch. It was very 
still—it was never so still by day. It 
seemed as if people must be lying in 
wait for her, holding their breath lest 
she should hear even that. She had 
never felt blind before; she had never 
so completely realized the difference be- 
tween her life and the lives of others. 
By day, she could wander where she 
pleased on the upper story—it was 
cheerful, familiar; now and then some 
one passed and perhaps spoke to her 
kindly, as every one did who knew her; 
and then there was the warm sunlight 
at the windows, and the cool breath of 
the living day in the corridors. The 
sounds guided her, the sun warmed her, 
the air fanned her, the voices of the 
people made her feel that she was one of 
them. But now the place was like an 
empty church, full of tombs and silent 
as the dead that lay there. 

She felt horribly lonely, and cold 
and miserable, and she would have given 
anything to be in bed in her own room. 
She could not go there. Eudaldo would 
not understand her return, after being 
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told that she was to stay with the prin- 
cess, and she would be obliged to give 
him some explanation. Then her voice 
would betray her, and there would be 
terrible trouble. If only she had kept 
her own cloak to cover Dolores’ frock, 
she could have gone back and the serv- 
ant would have thought it quite natural. 
Indeed, by this time he would be expect- 
ing her. It would be almost better to 
go in after all, and tell him some story 
of her having mistaken her sister’s skirt 
for her own, and beg him to say nothing. 
She could easily confuse him a little so 
that he would not really understand— 
and then in a few minutes she could be 
in her own room, safe and in bed, and 
far away from the dismal place where 
she was sitting and shivering as she lis- 
tened to the owls. 

She rose and began to walk towards 
her father’s quarters. But suddenly she 
felt that it was cowardly to go back with- 
out accomplishing the least part of her 
purpose, and without even finding out 
whether Dolores was in safety after all. 
There was but one chance of finding her, 
and that lay in searching the neighbor- 
hood of Don John’s lodging. Without 
hesitating any longer, she began to find 
her way thither at once. She deter- 
mined that if she were stopped, either 
by her father or the princess, she would 
throw back her head and show her face 
at once. That would be the safest way 
in the end. 

She reached Don John’s windows un- 
hindered at last. She had felt every 
corner, and had been into the empty sen- 
try box; and once or twice, after listen- 
ing a long time, she had called Dolores 
in a very low tone. She listened by the 
first window, and by the second and 
third, and at the door, and then beyond, 
till she came to the last. There were 
voices there, and her heart beat cuickly 
fora moment. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the words that were spoken, 
through the closed window and the 
heavy curtains, but the mere tones told 
her that Don John and Dolores were 
there together. That was enough for 
her, and she could go back to her room; 
for it seemed quite natural to her that 
her sister should be in the keeping of the 
man she loved—she was out of harm’s 
way and beyond their father’s power, 





and that was all that was necessary. She 
would go back to her room at once, and 
explain the matter of her dress to Eu- 
daldo as best she might. After all, why 
should he care what she wore or where 
she had been, or whether in the prin- 
cess’ apartments she had for some rea- 
son exchanged gowns with Dolores? 
Perhaps he would not even notice the 
dress at all. 

She meant to go at once, but she stood 
quite still, her hands resting on the low 
sill of the window, while her forehead 
pressed against the cold, round panes of 
glass. Something hurt her which she 
could not understand, as she tried to 
fancy the two beautiful young beings 
who were within—for she knew what 
beauty they had, and Dolores had de- 
scribed Don John to her as a young god. 
His voice came to her like strains of very 
distant sweet music, that connect them- 
selves to an unknown melody in the 
fancy of him who faintly hears. But 
Dolores was hearing every word he said, 
and it was all for her; and Dolores not 
only heard, but saw; and seeing and 
hearing, she was loved by the man who 
spoke to her, as dearly as she loved 
him. 

Then utter loneliness fell upon the 
blind girl as she leaned against the win- 
dow. She had expected nothing, she 
had asked nothing, even in her heart; 
and she had less than nothing, since 
never on earth, nor in heaven hereafter, 
could Don John say a loving word to her. 
And yet she felt that something had 
been taken from her and given to her 
sister—something that was more to her 
than life, and dearer than the thought 
of sight to her blindness. She had taken 
what had not been given her, in inno- 
cent girlish thoughts that were only 
dreams, and could hurt no one. He had 
always spoken gently to her, and touched 
her hand kindly; and many a time, sit- 
ting alone in the sun, she had set those 
words to the well remembered music of 
his voice, and she had let the memory 
of his light touch on her fingers thrill 
her strangely to the very quick. It had 
been but the reflection of a reflection in 
her darkness, wherein the shadow of a 
shadow seemed as bright as day. It had 
been all she had to make her feel that 
she was a part of the living, loving 
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world she could never see. Somehow, 
she had unconsciously fancied that with 
a little dreaming she could live happy 
in Lvlores’ happiness, as by a proxy, and 
she had never called it love, any more 
than she would have dared to hope for 
love in return. Yet it was that, and 
nothing else—the love that is so hope- 
less and starving, and yet so innocent, 
that it can draw the illusion of an airy 
nourishment from that which to an- 
other nature would be the fountain of 
all jealousy and hatred. 

But now, without reason and without 
warning, even that was taken from her, 
and in its place something burned that 
she did not know, save that it was a bad 
thing, and made even blackness blacker. 
She heard their voices still. They were 
happy together, while she was alone out- 
side, her forehead resting against the 
chil! glass and her hands half numb 
upon the stone; and so it would always 
be hereafter. They would go, and take 
her life with them, and she should be 
left behind, alone forever; and a great 
revolt against her fate rose quickly in 
her breast like a flame before the wind, 
and then, as if finding nothing to con- 
sume, sank down again into its own 
ashes, and left her more lonely than be- 
fore. The voices had ceased now, or else 
the lovers were speaking very low, fear- 
ing, perhaps, that some one might be 
listening at the window. If Inez had 
heard their words at first, she would have 
stopped her ears or gone to a distance, 
for the child knew what that sort of hon- 
or meant, and had done as much before. 
But the unformed sound had been good 
to hear, and she missed it. Perhaps they 
were sitting close and, hand in hand, 
reading all the sweet unsaid things in 
each other’s eyes. There must be silent 
voices in eyes that could see, she 
thought. She took little thought of the 
time, yet it seemed long to her since 
they had spoken. Perhaps they had 
gone to another room. 

She moved to the next window and lis- 
tened there, but no sound came from 
within. Then she heard footfalls, and 
one was her father’s. Two men were 


coming out by the corridor, and she had 
not time to reach the sentry box. With 
her hands out before her, she went 
lightly away from the windows to the 
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outer side of the broad terrace, and cow- 
ered down by the balustrade as she ran 
against it, not knowing whether she wa: 
in the moonlight or the shade. She 
had crossed like a shadow and was 
crouching there before Mendoza and the 
king came out. She knew by their 
steady tread, that ended at the door, 
that they had not noticed her; and as the 
door closed behind them, she ran back 
to the window again and listened, ex- 
pecting to hear loud and angry words, 
for she could not doubt that the king 
and her father had discovered that Do- 
lores was there, and had come to take 
her away. The princess must have told 
Mendoza that Dolores had escaped. But 
she only heard men’s voices speaking in 
an ordinary tone, and she understood 
that Dolores was concealed. 

Almost at once, and to her dismay, 
she heard her father’s step in the hall, 
and now she could neither pass the door 
nor run across the terrace again. A mo- 
ment later the king called him from 
within. Instantly she slipped across to 
the other side, and listened again. They 
were shaking a door—they were in the 
very act of finding Dolores. Her heart 
hurt her. But then the noise stopped, 
as if they had given up the attempt, and 
presently she heard her father’s step 
again. Thinking that he would remain 
in the hall until the king called him— 
for she could not possibly guess what 
had happened—she stood quite still. 

The door opened without warning, 
and he was almost upon her before she 
knew it. To hesitate an instant was out 
of the question, and for the second time 
that night she fled, running madly to 
the corridor, which was not ten steps 
from where she had been standing, and 
as she entered it the light fell upon her 
from the swinging lamp, though she 
did not know it. 

Old as he was, Mendoza sprang for- 
ward in pursuit when he saw her figure 
in the dimness, flying before him, but 
as she reached the light of the lamp he 
stopped himself, staggering one or two 
steps and then reeling against the wall. 
He had recognized Dolores’ dress and 
hood, and there was not the slightest 
doubt in his mind but that it was her- 
self. In that same dress he had seen 
her in the late afternoon, she had been 




















wearing it when he had locked her into 
the sitting room, and, still clad in it, she 
must have come out with the princess. 
And now she was running before him 
from Don John’s lodging. Doubtless 
she had been in another room and had 
slipped out while he was trying the door 
within. 

He passed his hand over his eyes and 
breathed hard as he leaned against the 
wall, for her appearance there could only 
mean one thing, and that was ruin to her 
and disgrace to his name—the very end 
of all things in his life, in which all had 
been based upon his honor and every 
action had been a tribute to it. 

He was too much stunned to ask him- 
self how the lovers had met, if there 
had been any agreement between them, 
but the frightful conviction took hold of 
him that this was not the first time; that 
long ago, before Don John had led the 
army to Granada, Dolores had found her 


way to that same door and had spent 
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long hours with h 
rene Else she could not have gone to 
him without agreement, at an instant’s 
notice, on the very night of his return. 

Despair took possession of the un- 
happy man from that moment. But 
that the king was with Don John, Men- 
doza would have gone back at that mo- 
ment to kill his enemy and himself after- 
wards, if need be. He remembered his 
errand then. No doubt that was the 
very room where Dolores had been con- 
cealed, and she had escaped from it by 
some other way, of which her father did 
not know. He was too dazed to think 
connectedly, but he had the king’s com- 
mands to execute at once. He straight- 
ened himself with a great effort, for the 
weight of his years had come upon him 
suddenly and bowed him like a burden. 
With the exertion of his will came the 
thirst for the satisfaction of blood, and 
he saw that the sooner he returned with 
the key, the sooner he should be near 
his enemy. But the pulses came and 
went in his throbbing temples, as when a 

man is almost spent in a struggle with 
death, and at first he walked uncer- 
tainly, as if he felt no ground under his 
eet. 

By the time he had gone a hundred 
yards he had recovered a sort of me- 
chanical self possession, such as comes 
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upon men at very desperate times, when 
they must not allow themselves to stop 
and think of what is before them. They 
were pictures, rather than thoughts, that 
formed themselves in his brain as he 
went along, for he saw all the past years 
again, from the day when his young wife 
had died, he being then already in 
middle age, until that afternoon. One 
by one the years came back, and the cen- 
tral figure in each was the fair haired 
little child, growing steadily to be a 
woman, all coming nearer and nearer to 
the end he had seen but now, which was 
unutterable shame and disgrace, and be- 
yond which there was nothing. He 
heard the baby voice again, and felt the 
little hands upon his brow, and saw the 
serious gray eyes close to his own; and 
then the girl, gravely lovely—and her 
far off laugh that hardly ever rippled 
through the room when he was there; 
and then the stealing softness of grown 
maidenhood, winning the features one 
by ene, and bringing back from death to 
life the face he had loved best, and the 
voice with long forgotten tones that 
touched his soul’s quick, and dimmed his 
sight with a mist, so that he grew hard 
and stern as he fought within him 
against the tenderness he loved and 
feared. All this he saw and heard and 
felt again, knowing that each picture 
must end but in one way, in the one sight 
he had seen and that had told his shame 

—a guilty woman stealing by night from 
her Tov er’s door. Not only ‘that, either, 
for there was the almost certain knowl- 
edge that she had deceived him for years, 
and that while he had been fighting so 
hard to save her from what seemed but 
a show of marriage, she had been already 
lost to him forever and ruined beyond 
all hope of honesty. 

They were not thoughts, but pictures 
of the false and of the true, that rose 
and glowed an instant and then sank like 
the inner darkness of his soul, leaving 
only that last most terrible one of all 
behind them, burned into his eyes till 
death should put out their light and 
bid him rest at last, if he could rest even 
in heaven with such a memory. 

It was too much, and though he 
walked upright and gazed before him, 
he did not know his way, and his feet 
took him to his own door instead of on 
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the king’s errand. His hand was raised 
to knock before he understood, and it 
fell to his side in a helpless, hopeless 
way when he saw where he was. ‘Then 
he turned stiffly, as a man turns on pa- 
rade, and gathered his strength and 
marched away with a measured tread. 
For the world and what it held he would 
not have entered his dwelling then, for 
he felt that his daughter was there be- 
fore him, and that if he once saw her 
face he should not be able to hold his 
hand. He would not see her again on 
earth, lest he should take her life for 
what she had done. 

He was more aware of outward things 
after that, though he almost commanded 
himself to do what he had to do, as he 
would have given orders to one of his 
soldiers. He went to the chief steward’s 
office and demanded the key of the 
room in the king’s name. But it was not 
forthcoming, and the fact that it could 
not be found strengthened his convic- 
tion that Don John had it in his keep- 
ing. Yet, for the sake of form, he in- 
sisted sternly, saying that the king was 
waiting for it even then. Servants were 
called and examined and threatened, but 
those who knew anything about it unani- 
mously declared that it had been left 
in the door, while those who knew noth- 
ing supported their fellow servants by 
the same unhesitating assertion, till 
Mendoza was convinced that he had 
done enough, and turned his back on 
them all and went out with a gray look 
of despair on his face. 

He walked rapidly now, for he knew 
that he was going back to meet his ene- 
my, and he was trying not to think what 
he should do when he should see Don 
John before him and at arm’s length, 
but defended by the king’s presence 
from any sudden violence. He knew 
that in his heart there was the wild re- 
solve to tell the truth before his master 
and then to take the payment of blood 
with one thrust and destroy himself 
with the next; but though he was half 
mad with despair, he would not let the 
thought become a resolve. In his sol- 
dier’s nature, high above everything else 
and dominating his austere conscience 
of right and wrong, as well as every other 
instinct of his heart, there was the re- 
spect of his sovereign and the loyalty to 
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him at all costs, good or bad, which sent 
self out of sight where his duty to the 
king was concerned. 


XII. 


WHEN he had sent away Mendoza the 
king remained standing and began to 
pace the floor, while Don John stood by 
the table watching him and waiting for 
him to speak. It was clear that he was 
still angry, for his anger, though some- 
times suddenly roused, was very slow 
to reach its height, and slower still to 
subside; and when at last it had cooled 
it generally left behind it an enduring 
hatred, such as could be satisfied only 
by the final destruction of the object 
that had caused it. That lasting hate 
was perhaps more dangerous than the 
sudden outburst had been, but in mo- 
ments of furious passion Philip was un- 
doubtedly a man to be feared. 

He was evidently not inclined to speak 
until he had ascertained that no one 
was listening in the next room, but as 
he looked from time to time at Don 
John his still eyes seemed to grow almost 
yellow, and his lower lip moved un- 
easily. He knew, perhaps, that Men- 
doza could not at once find the serv- 
ant in whose keeping the key of the 
door was supposed to be, and he grew 
impatient by quick degrees until his ris- 
ing temper got the better of his cau- 
tion. Don John instinctively drew him- 
self up, as a man does who expects to be 
attacked. He was close to the table, 


and remained almost motionless during . 


the discussion that followed, while 
Philip paced up and down, sometimes 
pausing before his brother for a mo- 
ment, and then turning again to resume 
his walk. His voice was muffled always 
and was hard to hear; now and then it 
became thick and indistinct with rage, 
and he cleared his throat roughly, as if 
he were angry with it, too. At first he 
maintained the outward forms of cour- 
tesy in words if not in tone, but long be- 
fore his wrath had reached its final cli- 
max he forgot them altogether. 

“T had hoped to speak with you in 
privacy, on matters of great importance. 
It has pleased your highness to make 
that impossible by your extraordinary 
behavior.” 
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Don John raised his eyebrows a little 
incredulously, and answered with per- 
fect calmness: 

“T do not recollect doing anything 
which should seem extraordinary to 
your majesty.” 

“You contradict me,” retorted Phil- 
ip. “That is extraordinary enough, I 
should think. I am not aware that it 
is usual for subjects to contradict the 
king. What have you to say in explana- 
tion?” 

“Nothing. The facts explain them- 
selves well enough.” 

“We are not in camp,” said Philip. 
“Your highness is not in command 
here, and I am not your subordinate. I 
desire you to remember whom you are 
addressing, for your words will be re- 
membered.” 

“T never said anything which I 
wished another to forget,’ answered 
Don John proudly. 

“Take care, then!” The king spoke 
sullenly, and turned away, for he was 
slow at retort until he was greatly 
roused, 

Don John did not answer, for he had 
no wish to produce such a result, and, 
moreover, he was much more preoccu- 
pied by the serious question of Dolores’ 
safety than by any other consideration. 
So far the king had said nothing which, 
but for some derogation from his dig- 
nity, might not “have been said before 
any one, and Don John expected that he 
would maintain the same tone until 
Mendoza returned. It was hard to pre- 
dict what might happen then. In all 
probability, Dolores would escape by the 
window and endeavor to hide herself in 
the empty sentry box until the inter- 
view was over. He could then bring 
her back in safety, but the discussion 
promised to be long and stormy, and 
meanwhile she would be in: constant 
danger of discovery. But there was a 
worse possibility, not even quite beyond. 
the bounds of the probable. In his 
present mood, Philip, if he lost his tem- 
per altogether, would perhaps be ca- 
pable of placing Don John under arrest. 
He was all powerful, he hated his 
brother, and he was very angry. His 
last words had been a menace, or had 
sounded like one, and another word, 
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when Mendoza returned, could put the 
threat into execution. 

Don John reflected, if such thought 
could be called reflection, upon the situ- 
ation that must ensue, and upon the 
probable fate of the woman he loved. 
He wondered whether she were still in 
the room, for, hearing that the door 
was to be opened, she might have 
thought it best to escape at once, while 
her father was absent from the terrace 
on his errand. If not, she could cer- 
tainly go out by the window as soon as 
she heard him coming back. It was 
clearly of the greatest importance to 
prevent the king’s anger from going any 
further. Antonio Perez had recognized 
the same truth from a very different 
point of view, and had spent nearly 
three quarters of an hour in flattering 
his master with the consummate skill 
which he alone possessed. He believed 
that he had succeeded when the king 
had dismissed him, saying that he would 
not see Don John until the morning. 
Five minutes after Perez was gone, Phil- 
ip was threading the corridors, com- 
pletely disguised in a long black cloak, 
with the ever loyal Mendoza at his heels. 
It was not the first time that he had 
deceived his deceivers. 

He paced the room in silence after he 
had last spoken. As soon.as Don John 
realized that his liberty might be en- 
dangered, he saw that he must say what 
he could in honor and justice to save 
himself from arrest, since nothing else 
could save Dolores. 

“T greatly regret having done any- 
thing to anger your majesty,” he said 
with quiet dignity. “I was placed in a 
very difficult position by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. If there had been time 
to reflect, I might have acted otherwise.” 

“Might have acted otherwise!” re- 
peated Philip harshly. “TI do not like 
those words. You might have acted 
otherwise than to defy your sovereign 
before the queen! I trusted you might, 
indeed! ” 

He was silent again, his protruding 
lip working angrily, as if he had tasted 
something he disliked. Don John’s half 
apology had not been received with 
much grace, but he saw no way open 
save to insist that it was genuine. 
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The Letter From the South. 


THORNTON watched his men anxious- 
ly. Ever since they had pitched camp 
in the canyon that morning, the open 
discontent of the past few days had set- 
tled into a surly, determined calm, an 
indifferent obedience to his orders which 
sorely puzzled him until he became 
aware of its cause. 

Now, in the full knowledge of the 
emergency he had to face, the young 
officer glanced from man to man, as 
they gathered in groups among the 
rocks in the canyon, vainly striving to 
read on the grim faces something to 
quell his fears. 

Leaning against a huge boulder, sur- 
rounded by the most daring, dangerous 
men of his troop, stood Len Wharton, 
his hitherto trusted and devoted or- 
derly. With the point of his bowie the 
trooper was slowly tracing a ragged line 
upon the weather beaten rock. Here 
and there he paused to cut a rude cross 
beside the line. 

“The trail to the south,” muttered 
Thornton. “ Wharton knows every 
inch of ground from the Arivaca’s to 
the Mexican line. Those crosses mean 
water. Ten men can hold the ‘ tanks’ 
against a regiment, and make pursuit 
impossible. The posse will either have 
to turn back or die of thirst. Then 
Mexico and safety. And I?” 

Thorntun smiled grimly. He could 
even now see himself, a bullet through 
his heart, lying in the desolate, rock 
bound canyon, the carrion buzzards 
wheeling above him, soon to sink their 
vandal beaks into his lifeless flesh, while 
his troop, his pride—for their daring 
work had brought him official commen- 
dation—sped swiftly across the desert, 
through the range to the south, and over 
the Mexican line, their saddles heavy 
with the booty secured by their crime. 

Ten miles from the camp the glisten- 


ing rails of the Southern Pacific 
stretched across the desert from east to 
west, and over its track the limited ex- 
press, carrying a million in gold bullion 
consigned to Eastern bankers, would 
pass shortly after midnight. This train 
was to be looted of its treasure, and 
Thornton’s Raiders, the terror of every 
Indian, criminal, and “bad man” in 
the Territory, were to commit the rob- 
bery. This was the plot Thornton had 
overheard. 

Again his eyes traveled over the faces 
of his men. Twoscore they were, and 
of them all not one on whom he might 
depend. Many had joined the troop, he 
knew, solely for the love of the legalized 
slaughter of their pet foes, the redskin 
and “ greaser ”; others, that the service 
would shield them from a chance arrest 
for crimes committed in the States. All 
this he knew, but they had been faithful 
to him, and, imbued with the spirit of 
his work, he had never given such an 
emergency a thought. 

They knew he would not join them in 
their crime, nor permit it while he lived. 
He knew his life must pay the forfeit of 
his interference. Any open attempt to 
thwart them single handed was but the 
merest folly. He must wait. Perhaps 
at the eleventh hour something unfore- 
seen would arise to save him. 

Slowly the long afternoon wore away. 
The red glare of the sun paled and died 
behind the ragged, precipitous ‘cliffs of 
shale that walled the canyon bed. Be- 
neath an alder tree which had found 
root among the rocks, the troop cook 
prepared the evening meal of coffee and 
jerked beef. The men, their plans for 
the night’s work completed and their 
tasks assigned, played pedro or monte 
in the waning light, or lay upon the 
rocks, smoking or dozing. 

Wharton moved about among the 
horses, stroking their legs and looking 














at their hoofs. He was a cautious man, 
and took no unnecessary chances. Pres- 
ently he sauntered over to where the 
young officer sat. Thornton looked up 
from the letter he was writing. 
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eye. “ Very well,” he said, and went on 
with his writing. 

Wharton walked away. “ Pity to kill 
him,” he mused. “ Full of grit. Like 
him, too. But he’d foller us to hell.” 








“WHARTON KNOWS EVERY INCH OF GROUND FROM THE ARIVACA’S TO THE MEXICAN LINE.” 


Wharton eyed him curiously for a mo- 
ment. “You know what’s up?” he 
asked. 

* Yes, you scoundrel,” replied Thorn- 
ton hotly; “ you are about to turn my 
troop into a set of brigands. Drop it, 
Len,” he continued, more calmly. “I 
can’t stop it, I know, but you’ve got to 
kill me first.” 

Wharton nodded his head. “I know 
it,” he said. 

“ And you'll do it?” 

The trooper nodded again. 
you stay here an’ keep quiet.” 

Thornton looked him squarely in the 
8M 


 *Less 


The moon rose over the mountains, 
vasting her sheen on the rushing, sing- 
ing waters of the canyon stream. The 
fires were lighted, and about them gath- 
ered the men, now laughing and joking 
as of old. The strain of the day was 
over, and as they neared the hour of 
their crime, their spirits rose. Thorn- 
ton sat apart, moody, with the calmness 
of a brave man facing death. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of stones 
at the mouth of the canyon, as a horse 
picked his way over the loose rock. 
Thornton and some of the men sprang 
to their feet. Then the familiar yell of 
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the Raiders woke the echoes of the quiet 
spot, and Burns, Thornton’s courier, 
rode into camp. 


“MY COMPLIMENTS TO THE TROOP—YOUR DEVOTED SISTER, FRANCES.” 


Throwing himself from his horse, he 
handed the officer a letter, and unsad- 
dling his Piute, turned him loose and 
joined the group at the nearest fire. 

Thornton lit a candle, and opened the 
dainty, tinted envelope, now rumpled 
and grimed by its rough trip across the 
frontier. As he read, his heart swelled 
with his thoughts of the loved ones in 
the old home from whence the lines were 
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penned. And the future? With a shud- 

der he realized that he had no future. 

A few hours at the most would compass 
it. What would they 
say when they read 
of it? His men, too! 
He bit his lips as he 
thought of the dis- 
grace. A thought! 
Useless, perhaps, but 
worth the trial. He 
knew that his men, 
devoid of conscience 
as they were, still 
possessed heart, could 
it but be reached. 
Turning to where 
the men sat, silhou- 
etted against the 
flames of the. fires, 
his voice a bit husky 
from emotion, he 
said: “ Boys, I’m the 

‘ only lucky one to- 
night. If you wish, 
I'll share my letter 
with you. It’s from 
the States.” 

There was a long 
moment’s silence, 
broken by one of the 
men. “ Le’s have it, 
cap’n,” he said. The 
others nodded their 
approval. 

“It’s from my sis- 
ter,” Thornton said 
simply, and read: 


“Dear Bor: 

“As usual, I have done 
some complicated mathe- 
matical work to compute 
what time o’ day it is in your 
Western country. Here the 
3un has been down an hour 
or two, and the evening is 
purply and peaceful and 
misty outside. Marion, as 
you will doubtless take satisfaction in hearing, is 
pacing up and down the piazza with a sprig of lilac 
in her hand and her head back tilted to watch the 
new moon. She could have told me to the second 
what time it was in Arizona, but Heaven forbid that 
I should interrupt the sort of musing that goes 
with a new moon and a lilac branch. 

“Her father—the old Tartar! I cannot bring 
myself to write decorously of him. He is the 
same obstinate, pig headed, disagreeable curmud- 
geon. How does Marion happen to belong to him? 
He persists in his amiable determination not to 
have her at home again until she gives you up. 














Idiot! As i: that were not just the way to make 
you eminently desirable in her eyes ! 

“Of course, we love having her here. Mother, 
being a sentimentalist, permits her eyes to fill 
with tears as she speaks of her ‘two girls.’ You'd 
think, by the way, to hear mother talk, that she 
was the only woman with a son adventuring gaily a 
thousand miles to the westward. I do my duty by 
her strenuously. I ask her if she isn’t aware that 
Mr. Wharton has a mother in the East, and that it 
may be stated as a general fact that none of the 
men in the troop spend the evenings by their own 
firesides, so to speak. But she’s incorrigible. She 
only looks the moister and kinder and says, ‘ Does 
it make you cheerful, Frances, to think that there 
are a great many of us lonely old women in the 
land ?’ 

“That’s all the sentiment you shall have in this 
letter, Tommy boy. All the rest of it shall be 
about me and my clothes and my doings and my 
intentions ; that my drive in golf is no longer a dis- 
grace to the family name; that I wore a black and 
yellow frock to the Hintons’ dinner party the other 
night, and that it wasn’t a disgrace to the family 
name, either ; that I am to have three new pupils 
this summer to coach for college preparatory 
exams—which will try my temper, maybe, but 
which will replenish my purse. 

“There isn’t any other news of importance. In- 
deed, what news could Sedley ever scare up that 
would seem important to a valiant captain who is 
on terms of uneasy intimacy with the Indian and 
the Gila monster? Sometimes I should be fright- 
ened for you, Tom, if I didn’t remember that there 
are lots of you men all together out there. Be- 
sides, 1 can’t afford to be frightened, for it’s the 
traditional duty of a mere sister to be a tower of 
strength to an absent soldier's mother and his 
sweetheart. 

“And you just ask mother and Marion if I’m not! 
Yet—oh, Tom, Tom, we are frightened and trem- 
bling beneath everything! We think of you—such 
a little band of you in the big, desolate land that 
is grim with dangers. We are so lonesome—and 
the thought that we may be lonesome for always 
stalks in to keep us dreary company sometimes in 
the evenings. Dear old Tom, I am crying here 
like an imbecile, but the tears aren’t just for us 
three lonely women—they are for all the lonely 
women, and for all you lonely men out there watch- 
ing the sun go down. . Don’t laugh at me, but do, 
do be careful ! 

“My compliments to the troop. 

“Your devoted sister, 
“FRANCES.” 


As the last word died away in the 
stillness of the desert night, Thornton 
folded the letter and looked towards the 
men. Not one had stirred since he be- 
gan, and now they sat gazing into the 
dying fires, immovable as graven stone. 

A long time they sat so, and then a 
gaunt, tall fellow, one of the most des- 
perate daredevils in the troop, rose 
slowly, and, seeking his saddle, unrolled 
his blanket, and, without a _ word, 
wrapped it about him and lay down 
among the rocks. One by one the men 
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followed him, until Wharton alone re- 
mained. A minute more, and he stood 
beside his officer, and held out his hand. 
Thornton took it silently. 

At midnight the silvery moon shone 
down on the forms of twoscore men ly- 
ing among the rocks of Antelope 
Canyon. 

J. W. Church. 


The Proposal of Burk. 


It began with a discussion between 
Burk and the typewriter girl. The type- 
writer girl was subject to headache, and 
when the malady came upon her she 
shot off opinions like a Gatling gun. 
Most of the employees in the Rudy 
Trudy offices knew this, and ignored her 
until she felt better; but Burk, who was 
different from the others, stood up 
bravely and drew her fire. 

“Now, see here, Miss Hammars,” 
said he, speaking with the slight brogue 
common to Irishmen.three generations 
removed from the old sod, * you must 
not excite yourself over all these little 
questions of moral law; ’tis not at all 
necessary that you do it, and it drags on 
your nerves. What odds does it make 
whether this abstract question or that 
abstracter one is held in a different light 
by some people than you hold it your- 
self? Nota bit, I think. And yet you 
go at them as if they were pickles, and 
you were starving! °*Tis a_profitless 
business.” 

“That is simply your opinion, Mr. 
Burk,” said the typewriter girl, “ and 
your opinion—or that of any man—is 
not held in the highest of esteem by 
me.” 

“T am pained to hear you say it,” re- 
turned Burk, “ for it indicates that you 
hold an unhealthy view of life, and ’tis 
liable to strike in, like the measles. I 
am afraid you have been reading some- 
thing you shouldn’t, Miss Hammars— 
poetry or something like that. All poets 
are either crazy or melancholy, and you 
shouldn’t, do it. There was one once 
whose landlord changed his mind about 
waiting forever for the rent. Did you 
ever hear of that one? He reeled back 
to his garret room, when the interview 
with the landlord was over, and tore his 
hair in fine despair, and threw himself 
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into a chair, and dashed off one solitary 
line. He’d have dashed off more, for it 
was in him to do it, if he’d had enough 
ink; but that line was enough. ‘ Men 
are deceivers ever,’ is what the line was, 
and he meant the landlord and no one 
else at all. I think I heard-you use the 
expression yourself a bit ago, and you 
thought it applied to men in their rela- 





tions with women, instead of with land- 
lords; now, didn’t you? ” 

The typewriter girl ignored the ques- 
tion. “Mr. Burk,” said she with dig- 
nity, “ I.wish you would do me the favor 
of remaining out of the office at noon 
until the other bookkeepers return. I 
am compelled to eat my lunch here, and 
you annoy me.” 

Burk laughed. “TI wouldn’t annoy 
you for the world,” he said, seating him- 
self and putting his thumbs ipto the 
armholes of his vest; “ but I #gel that 
*tis my duty to set you right on some 
matters. Men aren’t any more“deceitful 
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than women, only their deceit is some- 
times of a different sort—lower, more 
earthy. Now, the poet of whom i 

“ Please do not utter more falsehoods 
about that great man,” said the type- 
writer girl; “ he is a friend of mine, and 
he is dead.” 

“ Won’t you listen to one or two more 
if I'll swear that they’re true?” per- 





**] FEEL THAT 'TIS MY DUTY 
TO SET YOU RIGHT.” 


sisted Burk. He drew 
his face down gravely, 
and looked straight 
“into the typewriter 
girl’s heavy eyes. 
She shifted her 
gaze suddenly and her 
lip quivered in premonition of hysterics 
—the harmless sort of hysterics that 
comes during office hours. “ No,” said 
she; “ not even if you were to swear that 
they were true—which is ridiculous. 
Men are deceivers. We who read the 
daily papers know that, even had we no 
eyes to see or ears to hear. I do not say 
that men are burdened with the respon- 
sibility of deceit—the women assume 
that; but I do say that it is wrong that 
women should bear the punishment in- 
variably.” 
“Then, why do women do it?” asked 
Burk. 
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“The world throws it upon them; youa bit of a story about a man I knew 


they cannot choose,” 


writer girl bitterly. 


Burk glanced at 





replied the type- once, anda woman. Maybe you can help 
me to understand it—for it is a black 
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the desks on the mystery to me, nothing less. Will you 


other side of the room, then from the _ listen ?.” 
window into the street. “ Miss Ham- The typewriter girl passed her hand 


mars,” said he softly, “ I’d like to tell 


wearily aerogs her forehead, and a smile 
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flitted across her face. “I suppose so,” 
she said rather ungraciously. 

“ Tomorrow night, when we «walk to 
your boarding place together?” he 
queried, with some show of eagerness. 

He spoke as if it were a regular occur- 
rence for them to walk to her boarding 
place together, whereas in truth they 
had never done so. 

The smile upon the typewriter girl’s 
face ceased flitting and became an ef- 
fulgence. “ Yes,” said she. 

“Very well,” said Burk. 

A moment later he was upon his high 
stool, driving his pen at a prodigious 
pace, while his mind—to use his own 
expression—kept pace with it in another 
direction. 

“Sure,” he told himself, “I can 
afford to, and she’s deserving of me. 
Bless her poor tired eyes and aching 
back! What if she is a trifle high 
strung? 
her. Yes, yes! ” 

He chuckled audibly, and conjured up 
pictures of a cottage in the suburbs—a 
humble spot where happiness should 
dwell and prunes should be tabooed. 
Glory be! 

He was at the door waiting on the 
following day when the typewriter girl 
appeared. Her head was not aching 
now, and her eyes were bright. She 
greeted him pleasantly, quite as if she 
had not passed him by with a curt nod 
in the office less than half an hour be- 
fore, and they walked down the street 
side by side. 

“ How shall I begin? ” he asked, lean- 
ing forward to strike a lump of mud 
from the pavement with his cane. 

“ As the fairy tales begin,” said she; 
“once upon a time, if you please. I am 
ravenously hungry for a fairy tale.” 

“Once upon a time, then, in a for- 
eign land—which means New Jersey— 
there dwelt a man.” 

“ Only one? ” inquired the typewriter 
girl mischievously. 

“He thought so—thought so for a 
long time, and then he got over it. 
There dwelt also in this land a girl—a 
poor girl, whose parents were dead. She 
was dependent upon herself, and she 
tackled the monster courageously.” 

“The monster? It is really a fairy 
tale, isn’t it?” 





That’s the thoroughbred in 
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“ Yes, it is a fairy tale, as such things 
go in these days. The monster was ne- 
cessity, you understand. We:must pro- 
vide ourselves with food, raiment, and 
warmth by some means, and it is a tick- 
lish proposition, for the easiest methods 
are those upon which honor and self re- 
spect frown. The girl took up type- 
writing. She worked hard—cruelly 
hard—and got barely enough to prevent 
body and soul from parting company. 
She acquired the headache habit. 
There were times when she was discour- 
aged clear down to her feet. Sometimes 
she seriously contemplated suicide, and 
then laughed-at herself. ‘For,’ said 
she, ‘ wouldn’t I be a great goose to do 
that when my method of living is ac- 
complishing the same purpose?’ Then 
one day the man saw her, and was much 
impressed by the beauty of her face and 
form, and said he to himself, said he, 
‘She must be mine.” And no sooner 
had the thought entered his head than 
the girl looked up and blushed, and— 
and it was a foregone conclusion from 
that instant.” 

“ And they were married? ” inquired 
the typewriter girl. 

“Yes, they were married, and their 
pathway was strewn with roses for two 
years. Then reverses came, and they 
walked on thorns. The man lost his 
grip; he wasn’t such an important. fac- 
tor as he had considered himself. The 
firm he’d been working for turned him 
down. He tried to get in at some other 
place, but no one wanted him. He got 
sloppy in spirits, and toyed with anarch- 
istical sentiments, but that did him no 
good. Finally he broke down. He be- 
came that humble you couldn’t imagine 
it. He was sick. The doctor said he 
was threatened with death.” 

“Yes?” The typewriter girl impul- 
sively placed her hand upon Burk’s arm, 
but withdrew it instantly. “ Did—did 
he die? ” she asked. 

“No, he did not die—dead. He went 
into chronic invalidism, and his wife 
hustled for bread. She picked up her 
typewriting again, and made a fair thing 
at it. She arose in the morning with 
the birds, and prepared the breakfast 
and made the house ready for the day; 
she fixed her own lunch and a lunch for 
the man; then she went to. her slaving. 




















At night she 
came home again, 
and got the sup- 
per and_ jollied 
the man up with 
funny little 
stories that she 
had picked up in 
the office; and 
through it all— 
and that’s the 
wonderful part of 
it—she waxed fat, 
and her spirits 
were as the spir- 
its of the running 


brooks. She did 
this for years. 


And one day the 
man called her to 
him, and said he, 
‘ Darling,” said 
he, ‘I want you 
to tell me some- 
thing. Why did 
you marry me? 
I know you did 
not love me. Con- 


fess the truth, 
now,’ said he. 
‘Do you really 


5 


want the truth? 
said she, putting 
her arm about his 
neck. ‘I do,’ said 
he. ‘Then,’ said 
she, and she gen- 
tly brushed back 
the hair from his 
white forehead 
with her other 
hand, ‘Vl con- 
fess; I married 
you for no other 
reason than that 
I wanted a home 
and some one to support me.’ ‘ And you 
got neither, poor girl,’ said the man, 
almost weeping, for he was not strong 
at all. ‘ What!’ cried she, astonished. 
‘What put that idea into your head, 
now? I got both. I have been, and am, 
very happy, dear.’ And she stuck to it.” 

“ And is that all?” asked the type- 
writer girl. 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Burk. “TI 
wish now that you'd tell me what you 
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“HOW DID YOU LEARN MY NAME, TERRY?” 


think of that girl. I can’t understand 
it. Wasn’t she a humbug—a greater 
humbug than any man could ever be? ” 
“JT—I don’t quite know The 
typewriter girl hesitated. “I think I 
can see—can understand e 
“Suppose you had been in her 
place?” said Burk, interrupting. 
“¢ Suppose a man with a small salary and 
a mighty longing for a home should ask 
you to do as the man in the story asked 
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the other girl todo? Suppose he should 
—I should . 

“J—I think—think I would x 
The typewriter girl was looking hard at 
the pavement. 

“ You would?” 
gladness in Burk’s tone. 
mean it, Molly? ” 

“How did you learn my name, 
Terry?” asked the typewriter. girl like 
a flash. 

“ How did you learn mine? ” counter- 
flashed Burk. 

Then their eyes met, and they 
laughed. They were quite oblivious of 
the crowds about them. At the first 
crossing he laid hold of her arm, and 
did not relinquish it. Their elbows 
were linked, and her hand was in his. 

David H. Talmadge. 








There was a note of 
“Do you 





By Force of Precedent. 


Tue child had been reading for more 
than an hour, conscientiously avoiding 
the big words, and drinking in the story 
like a thirsty bee in the heart of a honey- 
suckle. 

She read the last lines aloud, -her high 
pitched voice sounding strangely 
through the deserted studio: 

Love immortal and young, in the endless procession 
of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession. 

“'Phe Courtship of Miles Standish ” 
slid from her hand, and her brown head 
sank back in its nest of yellow cushions. 
The window was open and the May 
breeze rioted gently with the curtains. 
A great bar of sunshine fell obliquely 
across the room. Below, in the street, 
the city cries blended with the strident 
music of a barrel organ. The child 
sighed luxuriously. 

“T like to visit Cousin Molly, even 
when she isn’t here,” she thought. “I 
wish I didn’t have to go home ever. I 
hope when I go back I shall have the 
measles again and Cousin Molly will 
bring me here for another change. I 
wonder how I can get it! ” 

She ran her slim fingers through her 
tousled hair and sighed. A maid 
stepped over the threshold with a bowl 
of Japanese lilies in her hand—their 
delicate odor preceding her like a 
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whisper. She nodded kindly to the 
child as she placed them on the table. 

“Don’t get lonesome, Miss Augusta,” 
she said. “Miss Molly’ll be in pres- 
ently. Ain’t these pretty? Mr. Hard- 
ing sent’em up. His window sill is full 
of ’em, he says.” 

“Yes,” said 
“ They smell nice. 
fore I came here.” 

She raised herself from her cushions 
and uncoiled her thin legs. 

“ Bessie,” she said, “did you ever have 
people tell you what you must do or 
mustn’t do?” 

“ Lor’, yes, miss,” said Bessie lightly. 
“They all does. Nowadays a girl has 
to wait until she gets a husband to do 
as she pleases.” 

The child regarded her intently. 
“That doesn’t do me much good,” she 
said. “I’ve got to go home Thursday, 
and I don’t want to—and I don’t know 
any one to marry—except ” she 
added after a moment’s reflection—* ex- 
cept Mr. Harding.” 

Bessie giggled delightedly. “To be 
sure, miss,” she laughed. ‘“ Mr. Hard- 
ing, of course.” 

After the maid had gone Augusta 
pondered gravely over her new project, 
and in ten minutes’ time realized that it 
wasgood. Shewould marry Mr. Harding 
and prolong her stay indefinitely in this 
delicious place, where an embryo book- 
worm might find such good burrowing, 
where lessons were a quantity unknown, 
and Cousin Molly reigned supreme and 
absolute in her paint daubed linen gown. 
“Tf I only knew just how to go about 
it,” she reflected. “ There must be a 
way for a person to ask another to get 
married. I wonder if I can find it in 
any of the books. There is the one 
where Cousin Molly found how to make 
the rarebit! ” 

She rose from the cushions in much 
the same fashion a long legged colt 
might choose, and stooped to pick up 
the book at her feet. She ruffled the 
pages tenderly. “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish ” had given her the first 
peep into the world of poesy, and she 
was grateful. Suddenly her face 
She turned to a certain page. 
” she said. “TI might 
How easy! ” 


the child gravely. 
I never saw any be- 





flushed. 
“Why, of course, 
have remembered. 
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HER BROWN HEAD SANK. BACK IN ITS NEST OF 
YELLOW CUSHIONS. 


She tucked the book under her arm 
and walked to the studio door. 

“ Bessie,” she called into an inner 
room, “ I’m going to Mr. Harding’s.” 

She went swiftly down the wide outer 
hall, past the doors of many studios and 
offices, until she reached the last of all. 
She turned the knob without knocking 
and stepped into the large room, with 
the blue and gold volume pressed against 
her thin arm. . 

“ How do you do, Mr. Harding? ” she 
inquired sedately. 

John Harding sat at his desk near the 
window, where his lily blooms made the 
one bright spot in the somber place. 
He dropped his pen and pushed the heap 
of manuscripts aside as she spoke. The 
streaks of gray in his dark hair seemed 
strangely at discord with the keen, 
brown face and browner eyes of five and 
thirty. 

“Have you come to see me, chicka- 
hiddy?” he asked. Now, that’s good 
of you. Sit down.” 

He rose and pushed a huge leather 
chair towards his caller. He limped 
slightly as he walked, and Augusta com- 
mented upon the fact sociably. 

“Cousin Molly says that that ”—she 
designated his lameness with a glance— 
“is like a medal—a badge of honor. 
You got it in the war, didn’t you? At 
Santiago, she says.” 

Harding’s face reddened. “ Did Miss 
Molly say that?” he asked softly. He 
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frowned at some inward reflection and 
sighed. “ Yes—I got it in the war. A 
nice little souvenir d’E'spagne, eh?” he 
added quizzically. 

He drew his chair close to Augusta’s 
and took her fleshless little hand in his. 
“Well,” he inquired, “and how goes 
our private and particular world? 
Must we bow to circumstances and go 
home to lessons next week ? ” 
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Augusta, brought full tilt against her 
purpose, paused for a moment’s prepa- 
ration. “ No,” she assured him soberly, 


I NEVER HOPED—I HARDLY 


“MOLLY, 


“T don’t think so—I don’t think Ill 
have to; but I haven’t come to talk 
about that. I have come on an errand 
—a very particular errand.” 

“Yes?” said Harding, with a smile. 
“ And what is it, chickabiddy ? ” 

Augusta folded her hands over her 
book. Her voice dropped into an easy 
conversational tone. “Cousin Molly 


‘ 
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has sent me, Mr. Harding,” she said, 


“to ask you if you will please marry 
her ? ” 





DARED PRAY—I AM SO UNWORTHY.” 


“ What?” cried Harding. 

Augusta nodded gravely. It was 
quite right for Mr. Harding to be sur- 
prised. She had no doubt Priscilla’s 
face went red and white and red again 
under just such circumstances. She 
followed her chosen precedent con- 
scientiously. “Cousin Molly is such a 
dear girl,’ she asserted earnestly. 




















“ She’s so pretty and she’s so nice. Why, 
you don’t know, when her picture came 
back last week, she only cried the least 
littlest bit, and when I cried, too, she 
laughed and gave me some chocolates— 
five of them!—and I’m not allowed to 
have any, you know, and I do love them 
so, and—and,” she concluded rather 
lamely, “she wants to marry you very 
much.” 

John Harding had walked to the 
window and back again as she spoke. 
Now he came to Augusta and regarded 
her anxiously. “ You’re not quite well 
today, are you, dear?” he said gently. 
“How long is it since you were sick? 
Yow’re a little feverish, I think.” 

He took Augusta’s hand and felt for 
the pulse in her thin wrist. After a 
moment’s earnest scrutiny she swept his 
hand and his questions abruptly away. 

“ Well,” she cried, “why don’t you 
say it? Nowisthe time. Say it!” 

“Say what?” said Harding, in 
troubled bewilderment. 

“ What? ” She waved her book at him 
furiously. “Why, what you should 
say!” she cried excitedly. “‘ Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, Augusta?’ 
What else should you say?” 

The door was tapped upon and 
opened simultaneously. “ Well, good 
people,” said a fresh, young voice, “ I’ve 
come for my runaway. it’s time for 
her medicine. Have——” The young 
girl paused, startled at the sight of 
Harding’s face. “Why, what’s the 
matter?” she asked. 

Augusta broke in upon Harding’s 
hesitation. “ Oh, Cousin Molly, he is so 
stupid!” she cried shrilly. “I have 
done it quite right. Bessie said if I 
wanted to stay here I should marry Mr. 
Harding, and I have asked him just the 
way John Alden did, exactly. I told 
him you wanted to marry him—I 
thought I’d rather say you than Bessie 
-~and that you had sent me to ask him, 
and——” 

“ Augusta! ” cried Cousin Molly. Her 
voice pleaded, commanded. Her pretty 
face flushed from chin to brow. 

Augusta rushed on tumultuously. 
“And he didn’t say it at all!” she cried 
indignantly. “Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, Augusta?’ Not once. 
Wait, Pl show it to you.” 
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She threw herself on the floor with 
the book and turned the pages rapidly. 
Harding made an embarrassed step to- 
wards the girl. “I don’t think she is 
quite well,” he said lamely. “ I—I beg 
of you 2 

He stopped abruptly at the sight of 
the misery in the girl’s face, the unshed 
tears in her eyes. A sudden blinding 
shock of revelation seemed to show him, 
in a moment’s space, a new heaven and 





- a new earth. The whir of the rapidly 


turning leaves in Augusta’s hand might 
have been the music of the choir celes- 
tial. 

“ Molly,” he cried, “ I never hoped— 
I hardly dared pray: I am so old, so 
unworthy, Molly!” He lifted her 
hands reverently in his. 

“Let me go,” she sobbed. “Oh, let 
me go!” r 

She made a trembling step toward the 
door, but Augusta, triumphant, barred 
the way. 

“Took!” she exulted. “Here it is 
—just as I said: ‘ Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?’ That was what 
Priscilla said. ‘Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, Augusta?’ That was 
what he should have said.” She stared 
reproachfully at Harding. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. 

He took Molly’s hand in his and led 
her to the big chair beside the window. 
“ Will you wait a moment—just one?” 
he whispered. “It means so much to 
me. I—Molly, I beg of you.” 

The girl nodded, bending her flushed, 
agitated face against the cool pane of 
the window above the lily blooms. 

Harding went swiftly back to 
Augusta. She noticed, without com- 
prehending, the new light in his trans- 
figured face. He took the book from 
her hand and read the title with more 
than a twitching of his lips. “ Miss 
Augusta,” he said gravely, “ I apologize 
for my stupidity. It is so long since I 
received a proposal that I had almost 
forgotten the approved method. Need- 
less to say, you have made me very 
happy. I can honestly assure you of 
that. But before I give my final de- 
cision let me make a proposition. Would 
you rather go home on Thursday and in, 
say, ten years’ time—you’re eleven now, 
aren’t you?—come back and marry me 
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LE a SCTE: 


“MOLLY DEAR, DEAREST, I'M GOING TO SPEAK FOR MYSELF NOW.” 


—I think we could arrange it by then— 
or would you rather stay on now with 
Cousin Molly for another month? ” 

Augusta regarded him earnestly. 
“ A whole month?” she echoed. 

“] stake my honor that you shall,” 
said Harding, “and have now—this in- 
stant—a box of chocolates—brown, 
creamy ones.” 

Augusta interrupted him. 


box? ” she inquired. 


“A big 


“ Pounds! ” he said. 

“Tied with ribbons? ” she asked cau- 
tiously. 

“Yards of it!” said Harding. 

“With a flat pair of tongs on top?” 
she demanded breathlessly. 

“Three pair, if you like,” said Hard- 
ing promptly. 

Augusta hesitated no longer. 
take the chocolates,” she said. | 

Harding drew something from_ his 
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“LEAVE HER OR LEAVE MY HOUSE, SIR, INSTANTLY.” 


pocket and handed it to her. “ You 
know the store,” he said. “Get them 
yourself.” 

Augusta was off on the instant, like 
the colt she resembled. Her slim legs 
twinkled over the threshold. The door 
slammed behind her. 

Harding went rapidly across the room 
to the silent figure at the window. He 
dropped beside her chair and lifted both 
the trembling hands to his lips. 

“Molly dear, dearest,” he whispered, 
" P m going to speak for m yself now.’ 

Theodosia Garrison. 





The Fight of His Life. 


It was a stormy night in the mansion 
of old Giles Fosdick, the Monarch of the 
Street. Clouds had been lowering over 
the house ever since Dick had come 
home from Harvard and told his iron 
visaged father that he was going to 
marry Kitty Baldwin; and on this night 
the clouds had burst. 

Kitty Baldwin had boarded around 
the corner of Garden Street, in Cam- 
bridge, where Dick had had very swell 
apartments, and she earned a living by 
teaching elocution and deportment. Her 
father had been one of Boston’s promi- 
nent merchants, but he had died sudden- 
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ly, and when the estate was settled it 
seemed as if Kitty’s fate were settled 
with it, for she was left almost penniless 
and quite an orphan, as her mother had 
been dead for years. But she was not 
wholly destitute, for she found a home 
with friends in Cambridge, and those 
friends found pupils for her. Being 
well born, well bred, and well read, with 
a fine talent for acting, she was about to 
adopt the stage as a profession when 
she met Dick Fosdick. 

Dick had been in the habit of spend- 
ing his Sundays in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, contemplating the graves of his 
New England ancestors, and reading in 
the tower, far above the graves. One 
Sunday, as he climbed the tower, he 
heard a sweet, clear, rich feminine voice 
reciting: 

“The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
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down to: 

“Which, if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant 
there.” 

Entranced, Dick, who loved Shak- 
spere even better than he loved boxing 
and rowing, and knew him almost as well 
as he knew himself, stood, almost at the 
top of the tower, for the next half hour 
listening to the finest passages ever put 
into the mouths of women. Then 
silence. All aglow with admiration, 
Dick leaped up the few remaining steps 
and stood over Kitty Baldwin, who was 
deep in a volume of Shakspere. They 
were the only two on the tower. He con- 
fessed to eavesdropping, and Kitty pret- 
tily forgave him. He found her charm- 
ing; she found him interesting. Every 
Sunday after that, Dick and Kitty found 
themselves on the tower. That’s how 
they fell in love. 

When the storm burst in the Fosdick 
house Dick had been home from Har- 
vard for a month, and he had known 
Kitty for about a year. He had told his 
father that he intended to marry her, 
and his father had thundered that he 
would.never acknowledge her, for she 
would be sure to become an actress after 
a year or so of married life. He had seen 
too much of stage loving girls settling 
down to married life, only to leave their 
husbands to go upon the stage after the 
romance of matrimony had worn away. 

“So, sir, once for all,” Giles Fosdick 
said to his son, after a terrible half hour, 
“Will you or will you not marry this 

irl? ” 

“T will not,” replied Dick quietly. 

“You are a sensible young man,” 
commented the father dryly. 

“TJ will not marry her,” went on Dick, 
his face flushing at the implied sneer, 
“ because I have already married her— 
this afternoon—at the Little Church 
Around the Corner.” 

“The actors’ church!” shouted old 
Giles Fosdick. “Eh? What? That’s 
the first step towards the stage! Leave 
her or leave my house, sir, instantly! ” 

“Very well, sir. I shall leave your 
house—as I cannot possibly take it with 
me.” And Mr. Richard Fosdick walked 


out and down Fifth Avenue, over to the 
Imperial, and to Kitty. 
agine how Kitty felt. 


You must im- 
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For five years Dick Fosdick and his 
father had never met, nor had Dick re- 
ceived a dollar of his father’s money. 
He had tried everything but suicide, and 
everything had gone terribly against 
him. His former friends had been very 
sympathetic until they became certain 
that old Giles Fosdick would never for- 
give his son, after which they were al- 
ways looking the other way when Dick 
passed. 

Kitty bore it all bravely, from her 
apartments in the Imperial to the two 
rooms on Second Avenue; but it told on 
her, and on this particular night she was 
only a remnant of her former self as she 
rocked her little two .year old boy to 
sleep while waiting for Dick. In a little 
while she heard his step upon the creaky 
old stairs, and her mind went back to 
the tower in Mount Auburn, which Dick 
had so often climbed in the summer 
Sundays of long ago—oh, so long ago!— 
and a tear dropped upon her sleeping 
baby’s face; not for herself the tear, but 
for Dick and the baby. 

Dick was very quiet after supper, very 
quiet and very desperate. He was al- 
most devoid of hope and entirely devoid 
of faith. Kitty tried to cheer him, and 
he made a ghastly attempt to cheer her, 
but gave it up when he learned that they 
had but fifty cents in all the world, and 
even Kitty grew as white as death at 
that, and they were both silent for half 
an hour, Kitty buried in her thoughts, 
Dick in a paper which he had bought 
with his last single penny, hoping 
against hope to find something in it to 
his advantage. 

Suddenly he dropped the paper, with 
an exclamation impossible to put here, 
it was so tremendous, as he finished a 
little paragraph tucked away in a cor- 
ner. 

“Tl do it! By heavens, I'll do it!” 
and he jumped to his feet and rushed 
for his razor. 

“Do what, Dick dear?” cried Kitty. 
“ Oh, not that! Not that! ” as he opened 
the razor. 

“Keep quiet, little Kitty Baldwin 
that was, splendid little Kitty Fosdick 
that is. Iam only going to shave off my 
mustache. Never mind the why or 
wherefore, little Kitty; but this night 
unmakes or makes us, quite.” 



















By this time the fine golden mustache 
of Dick Fosdick was a thing of the past, 
and Dick had taken off his collar, neck- 
tie, and culfs, and put on an old golfing 
cap. Then he kissed Kitty and the baby 
and vanished. 

Then Kitty wondered if Dick had 








DICK -CAUGHT HIM WITH A RIGHT HAND 
SWING ON THE JAW. 


gone to rob a house or a man in 
his desperation. 

Dick flew down the stairs, out 
upon the ayenue, through Twen- 
ty Second Street to Eighth Ave- 
nue, up Eighth Avenue, until he 
came to a theater, into which he 
went, paid Kitty’s last fifty 
cents for a ticket, and tried to 
get by the doorkeeper without 
being recognized, but failed. 

“ Why, Mr. Fosdick, you needn’t have 
bought a ticket. I would be glad to have 
passed you,” said old Tom. ‘“‘ You done 
more’n that for me in your good days. 
If there is anything else I can do for. 
you e: 

“Nothing, Tom, thank you—only 
this: whatever happens tonight, not a 
word about me.” 

“ All right, sir. Not a word.” 
The curtain rose, and a refined melo- 
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drama entitled “Murdered on Mon- 
day ” began. The house was packed, 
and men about town, politicians, news- 
paper men, and actors out of engage- 
ments were all around Dick, who had a 
seat about six rows from the stage. He 
had not counted on such an audience, 





but the star of the play was a popular 
middle weight pugilist,. who met all 
comers in the dive scene nightly, and he 
was responsible for the metropolitan 
gathering. 

When the great dive scene was on, the 
proprietor of the place stepped to the 
footlights and urbanely said that the 
star would be happy to hand any gentle- 
man in the audience one hundred dol- 
lars who would be on his feet at the end 
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of the third three minute round with the 
champion. In a flash Dick Fosdick 
arose, fearing that some professional 
pugilist would be before him. He stood 
up in the center aisle and said evenly, 
distinctly, and metallically: 

“T should like to try for that prize.” 

“Come on, then, and try,” said the 
master of ceremonies. 

Dick ran down the aisle, leaped light- 
ly upon the orchestra rail, and from 
there to the stage. Then such a shout 
as went up! He had the house with him 
in five seconds, and the star determined 
to trim him-without mercy for his 
“ freshness.” But Dick hadn’t meant to 
be “fresh.” He simply could not help 
doing what he had done. He was like a 
charged battery, although outwardly 
very calm. 

Dick stripped off his coat and shirt, 
tightened his belt, put on the gloves, 
shook hands with the champion, 
and 

“T’ll bet five hundred dollars that the 
unknown will be there at the end of the 
third round! ” 

The voice went through the theater 
likeaclarion. It was one heard often on 
the Bowery and in Albany, and came 
from a good judge of men. His wager 
was immediately taken by an admirer of 
the champion. Then he yelled: 

“Say, young feller, if ye’re there at 
the end of the third, Il split the five 
hundred with yer—see? ” 

Dick nodded and the fight was on. 

From the moment the battle began, 
the champion started in to deprive Dick 
Fosdick of his head, by knocking it off 
his shoulders into the audience, but at 
the end of the first round Dick’s head 
was where nature had put it, although 
. it ached and rocked dreadfully from the 
champion’s blows. In the second round, 
Dick’s left hand jabs into the stomach 
of the champion caused the latter much 
surprise and distress, and he began to 
use the same kind of tactics on Dick, 
driving his terrible left and right into 
Dick’s stomach, ribs, and heart, never 
letting up for one second of the last 
sixty seconds of the round in his vicious 
work, 

After a minute’s rest they came to- 
gether again, touched hands, and the 
third round began. It was not twenty 
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seconds old when Dick made a feint at 
the champion’s stomach, and the cham- 
pion dropped his guard, when, like a bolt 
from Jove, Dick caught him with a right 
hand swing on the jaw, and he went 
down like a castle in Spain. He arose 
with murder in his eyes, after seven haa 
been counted, and rushed at Dick. Dick, 
in spite of the murderous volley of blows 
which rained upon him, never flinched, 
for he was taking his medicine for Kitty 
and the baby, and he did not feel it; 
besides, he had determined to reach that 
jaw again. After sending in one terrific 
drive to the champion’s stomach, which 
made that gentleman’s legs quake, he 
drove a left hook to the very point of the 
champion’s chin, and the champion 
dropped as if he had received a bullet 
in his brain. 

Then hades broke loose, as the ten 
seconds were counted, at the end of 
which time the champion struggled to 
his feet and made a mad dash at Dick. 
But he was held back, and “ Chance 
blow! Chance blow!” came from the 
champion’s admirers. Dick was prom- 
ised his one hundred dollars the next 
day, but his friend, the Albany Webster, 
said to the manager: 

“The young feller gets the hundred 
now—see? He gets it now, or there'll he 
no show here tomorrow night! Cough 
up the hundred! ” 

The hundred was handed to Dick, 
who was about to start for the stage 
entrance, when the Albany man said: 

“ Here, young feller, you forgot some- 
thing—the two fifty out of the five I 
won on you.” So Dick took it, thanked 
him, and dashed home. 

“ Kitty,” he eried, as he flew into the 
room, “to paraphrase a saying of Ed- 
mund Kean’s, Robert shall go to Har- 
vard, and you shall ride in your car- 
riage! ” 

Then he told her the whole story, 
placed the three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in her lap, and began to bathe his 
bruised face, assisted by the loving 


- hands of Kitty, who was crying softly. 


The next morning the papers were 
filled with the story. Tom, the door- 
keeper, had not kept his word. 

But it brought old Giles Fosdick to 
Dick, Kitty, and the baby. 

John Ernest McCann. 























ANOTHER .“ BECKY SHARP.” 


When Charles Coghlan 
died, last November, he 
left the manuscript of a 
play founded on Thack- 
eray’s novel, “ Vanity 
Fair,’ in’ which, lke 
Langdon Mitchell’s ver- 
sion, produced last sea- 


son, the interest clusters about 
Becky Sharp. It is with this 
play that Mr. Coghlan’s daugh- 
ter Gertrude is to launch 
forth as a star during the pres- 
ent autumn, enacting Becky. —£& 
Doubtless she would never have 
thought of attempting to bring 
her work into such direct com- 
parison with Mrs. Fiske’s had 
not the drama been her father’s 











have the good wishes of that 
vast body of theatergoers 
who recognized in Charles 
Coghlan an actor of rare in- 
telligence and undeniable 
| power. “Citizen Pierre,” 
which he wrote two years 
ago, missed fire, and it would 
be a pleasant tribute to his 
memory to have this failure 
' wiped out by a hit that should 
rival that of “The Royal Box.” 
It was in this last named 
drama, adapted by Mr. Coghlan 
from “ Kean,” by the elder Du- 
mas, that Gertrude Coghlan 
made her début, appearing as 
Juliet in the play within a play 
that leads up to the most thrill- 
ing situation in the piece. She is 

























work. Because of this fact, and as a pos- Coghlan’s daughter by his first wife. 
thumous presentation, the venture will We have had three versions of “ The 








GERTRUDE COGHLAN, WHO IS TO STAR IN A Ni W_ EFFIE HAMILTON, OF THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 


“cc 


VERSION OF 


BECKY SHARP.” COMPANY, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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WILLIAM H. DUPONT, AS HE AP- 
PEARED IN “A VIRGINIA COURT- 
WITH CRANE. 


From a photograph by Morrison, 


” 


SHIP, 


licago. 


Three Guardsmen,” 
“Quo Vadis” in 
various forms, and 
two of “ Becky 
Sharp.” What 
next ¢ 


STARS WHO STILL AS- 
PIRE TO SHINE, 


Which shall it be, 
one’s name in big 
type as a star on 
the road, or less 
éclat, surer pay, 
and Broadway rec- 
ognition? This is 
the choice  fre- 
quently open to 
young players who 
display special 
abilities. Take 
Bertha Galland, 
Hackett’s leading 
woman, for exam- 
ple. New York 
had not heard of 
her until last win- 
ter, and yet she had 
been at the head of 
her own company 
for some _ time. 
Brandon Douglas, 
who played Mrs. 
Smith in “Why 
Smith Left Home ” 
at the Madison 
Square Theater 
last spring, starred 
in the provinces 
for two or three 
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EDGAR NORTON, ENACTING THE 
MUSIC HALL MANAGER IN 
“THE CHRISTIAN.” 


From a photograph by Moore, New 
Orleans. 





CLAUDIA PETITE, PRIMA DON..A OF THE ROBERT 
DUNBAR OPERA GOMPANY. 


From a photograph by Hall, New York 


HENRY 








JEWETT, LEADING MAN 
IN “THE CHOIR IN- 
VISIBLE.” 


Froma photograph by Schloss, New 
J ork. 


years with Donald 
Robertson in “ The 
Man in the Iron 
Mask” and “ The 
White Mouse.” In 
the first named 
piece her part 
ealled for strong 
emotional work; in 
the latter, she was 
an ingénue, and the 
eritics around the 


country extolled 
her work in both 
fields. She and 


Mr. Robertson be- 
came ambitious for 
metropolitan lau- 
rels, and conceived 
the bold scheme of 
coming into New 
York and produc- 
ing a different play 
sach night for a 
week. But the ven- 
ture was never 
made; Gotham’s 
theaters are held at 
very high’ rentals, 
and managers real- 
ize that reputation 
is about the only 
thing to be got out 
of an engagement 
in the theatrical 
capital. Thus it 
“ame to pass that 
Miss Douglas en- 
tered the coveted 
territory in the 


more modest guise 














of leading woman 
in a popular farce. 

She is a native of 
New York, and 
studied for “the 
stage under Mme. 
Janauschek. Her 
début was made in 


“The Two Or- 

hans,” i vhic] 
phans, In wnaien 
J anauschek and 


Kate Claxton were 
at that time ap- 
pearing jointly. 


ACAREER THAT READS 
LIKE A STORY. 


The typical the- 
atrical career is 
usually a check- 
ered one, but few 
players can tell a 
tale of such stern 
self denial as has 
marked the rise to 
suecess of John 
Dunsmure, the new 
bass of the Boston- 
ians. Born in 
Edinburgh, of peo- 
ple with no affili- 
ations whatsoever 
with the stage, he 
determined, when 
quite young, to 
strike out for for- 
tune in the new 
world. He landed 
in New York with 
just two shillings 


THE STAGE. 
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AS “‘IRAS,” 
“BEN HUR.” 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


CORONA RICCARDO THE EGYPTIAN, IN 
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in his pocket, and 
started on a walk 
up ‘own, looking 
for work. Quite 
haphazard, he en- 
tered a store on 
Sixth Avenue and 
asked if they could 


employ him. As it 
happened, extra 
help was needed, 


and they gave him 
a position behind 
the counter. And 
here, for a period, 
he who was to sing 
about its taking 
nine tailors to 
make a man, meas- 
ured out muslin 
and dress goods. 
The salary at- 
tached was consid- 
erably within two 
figures per week, 
and when an oppor- 
tunity offered to go 
to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, to do the 
same work at in- 
ereased wage and 
less cost of living, 
young Dunsmure 
was prompt to avail 
himself of it. He 
had a good voiee— 
he had sung bass 
solos at seventeen 
and it was not long 
before he was a 
member of a local 








BRIGHAM ROYCE, WHO WAS THE 
VILLAIN IN “THE PRIDE 


OF JENNICO.” 


Froma age > Rose & Sands, 


New York. 


ROBERT DROUET, TO BE LEADING 
MAN WITH MARY MANNERING 
IN “JANICE MEREDITH.” 


From his latest photograph by 
arony, New York, 





GEORGE LESOIR, WHO IS “‘ PIETRO 
PESCARA” IN “A RUNAWAY 


GIRL.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New 
York. 
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JEANNETTE LOWRIE, WHO VACILLATES BETWEEN JESSIE BUSLEY, WHO HAS MADE A HIT AS THE 
MELODRAMA AND VAUDEVILLE. MUSIC HALL GIRL IN “ HEARTS ARE TRUMPS.” 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


church choir. Then came the stirrings with which nature had endowed him, and 
of ambition to make something of the gift finally he contrived to secure an engage- 
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MARIE MILWARD, A MEMBER OF MAY IRWIN’S COM- BRANDON DOUGLAS, WHO IS “MRS. SMITH” IN THE 
PANY, WHOSE NEW PLAY MAY BE CALLED BROADHURST FARCE, “‘WHY SMITH LEFT 
““MRS. BLACK IS BACK.” HOME.” 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. From her latest photograph by Baker, Columbus. 

















ment in the chorus of the Francis Wilson 
company, which at that time was doing 
“VWalf a King.” 

The pay was eighteen dollars a week, 








EDNA MAY, IN TWO COSTUMES WORN LAST 


DUCTION OF 


“ 


THE STAGE. 
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tonians wanted a bass—Eugene Cowles 
having gone with Alice Nielsen—and 
after they had heard him sing, he was 
promptly engaged. He is tall and of good 











AS ‘‘ GABRIELLE DALMONT” IN THE LONDON PRO- 


AN AMERICAN BEAUTY.” 


From recent photographs by Downey, London. 


and out of this sum Dunsmure saved every 
seven days ten dollars, which he put aside 
with a specific object in view. When the 
season ended in the spring, he sought out 
a sailing vessel bound for Italy, worked 
his passage across, and with the money he 
had saved up paid for four months’ musi- 
eal instruction in Milan. Returning to 


America in the autumn, he went out with 
the road company of “ El] Capitan,” keep- 
ing his eyes open for a chance to better 
At last he heard that the Bos- 


himself. 





stage presence, and makes a capital Will 
Scarlet for “ Robin Hood.” 


HOW MARY MANNERING CAME TO BE “ JANICE 
MEREDITH.” 


On the night of Mary Mannering’s last 
appearance with the Daniel Frohman 
stock at Daly’s Theater, she was very 
much affected by the manifestations of 
regard that she received both behind and 
in front of the curtain. On returning to 
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FORREST ROBINSON, APPEARING IN 
“SAG HARBOR.” 


From a photograph by Morrison, 


Chicago. 


her dressing room from one of her scenes 
in “Trelawny,” and finding a handsome 
present from the members of the com- 
pany, she broke down completely, and it 
required more than the usual application 
of make up to fit her to face the audience 





IDA CONQUEST AS “HYACINTH WOODWARD” IN 
“THE TYRANNY OF TEARS.” 


From her latest photograph by Rose & Sands, New York, 


JOHN DUNSMURE, BASS WITH THE 
BOSTONIANS. 


Fron a photograph by Hayes, 
etroit. 





CLINTON ELDER, TENOR WITH THE 
CASTLE SQUARE COMPANY. 
From his latest photograph by Say- 


7 


lor, Reading. 


again. In speaking of it afterwards, she 
said: “ I sometimes ask myself if I am not 
very foolish. Everybody has been so kind 
to me, my four years have made me so 
many friends, and now, in setting out for 
myself, it is like beginning over again.” 


} 
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FLORENCE ROCKWELL, TO PLAY “ ELEANOR CUYLER” 


“ 


WITH HILLIARD IN “ VAN BIBBER.” 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 

















At that time, however, Miss Mannering 
had some cause for anxiety: she had not 
yet found the play she wanted. And, as it 
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others, Mr. Whitney, having his hands 
full of “Quo Vadis,” accommodatingly 
agreed to the transfer. 
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MARY MANNERING AS 


JANICE MEREDITH,” THE TITLE ROLE OF THE PLAY IN WHICH SHE IS TO STAR. 


From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1900, by Dupont, New lof k. 


happened, she did not find this at all; in- 
stead, itfound her. Frank McKee, for so 
long associated with Charles Hoyt in the 
production of his farces, had acquired the 
dramatic rights to “Janice Meredith” 
and was trying to obtain a suitable im- 
personator for the name part. He knew 
Miss Mannering to be under contract to 
another manager, F. C. Whitney, but 
when Mr. McKee finally decided that 
Mary Mannering was the Jan‘-e of all 


é 


Along with Miss Mannering’s latest 
photograph, we present a new one of her 
leading man, Rolert Drouét, who all last 
season played John Storm with Viola 
Alen. Previous to that he headed the 
Murray Hill stock in New York. 


“TAIGLON ” FROM A PARISIAN VIEWPOINT. 


It is doubtful whether an initial verdict 
upon any play whatever is entitled to seri- 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AS SHE APPEARS IN “ L’AIGLON. 
From her latest photograph by Bayer, Paris. 


ous consideration; in particular when the 
play in question is the work of a man who 
has already achieved a success in the same 
line, and at whose heels, in consequence, 
the usual pack of the disappointed are 
snapping depreciation; above all, when 
the play is.produced for the first time in 
Paris, where initial verdicts of all varie- 
ties are wont to be hasty and almost in- 
variably erroneous. When Edmond Ros- 
tand’s “L’Aiglon” was brought out in 
Paris last spring with Sarah Bernhardt in 
what we may stretch a point and call the 
title rdle, there were rumors in half the 
press of the French capital that the play 
had missed the bull’s eye, and the exagger- 
ated versions of a score of foreign corre- 
spondents were soon reflected in America 
by newspaper statements that Rostand 
had shot far wide of his mark, that the 
star of Bernhardt was on the wane, and 
that her theater was crowded to the doors, 
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night after night, with the holders of free 
passes. 

The weeks have nevertheless slipped 
by, and we are come to the point where 
it is possible to obtain a juster perspec- 
tive. Today there is no critic to contra- 
dict the statement that “ La Dame aux 
Camiélias,” “La Tosea,” and “ L’Aiglon ” 
stand as the three cardinal triumphs of 
Bernhardt’s career. And as for Rostand, 
who for many days after the first perform- 
ance of his play lay at the very doors of 
death, it would indeed be an envious pen 
that denied the justice of his reputation 
as the greatest of living French poets and 
of living French playwrights as well, with 
the sole exception of Victorien Sardou. 

This is no place for elaboration upon 
the qualities of Rostand’s text, upon 
which there is every chance that Ameri- 
ean playgoers will be enabled to form their 
own opinions before many months have 


me 
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LULU HESSE, OF MAY IRWIN’S COMPANY. 
Fron. a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


























passed. It is practically an assured 
fact that Mme. Bernhardt and M. Coque- 
lin will put the original “ Aiglon” upon 
American boards during the coming sea- 
son, and the crities and critical public can 
judge for themselves of the play and the 
players. Let us acknowledge, if need be, 
that the success of “ Cyrano ” was in great 
measure due to a fad akin to that which 
assured the fleeting fame of “ Trilby.” 
“L’Aiglon” is made of sterner stuff, and, 
while much of the play depends for its 
effect upon a patriotic fervor. which has 
stirred Paris to the heart, one has only to 
read the recently published text to realize 
that there is a species of beauty in Ros- 
tand’s lines which is more literary than 
dramatic, more poetical than merely pic- 
turesque. 

We give on the opposite page a portrait 
of Bernhardt as the Duc de Reichstadt. 
It is many a day since “an empty cab 
drove up to the door of Booth’s Theater, 
and Sarah Bernhardt got out.” Today, at 
an age when the majority of women have 
resigned all claim to notice on the score 
of grace or charm, she plays this most 
arduous of parts with all the litheness, 
fervor, and fascination which history at- 
taches to the picturesque and infinitely 
pathetic personality of the aiglon who 
would fain have been an eagle, whose 
hapless life, lit by the reflected glory of 
his father’s fame, ran out its little course 
under the shadow of Austrian oppression. 





HOW AN EDITOR COMMENDED HIMSELF TO MR. 
DALY. 


“T do not believe that critic and theat- 
rical manager should have anything in 
common with each other, and I maintain 
that personal friendship should not enter 
into the cause of any art, for while it may. 
serve one friend, it sells the other.” 

These were the expressed views of 
George Lesoir, while associate editor of 
the Theater Magazine in the late eighties 
—views which, coming to the knowledge 
of Augustin Daly, caused him to take a 
special interest in the young man. When 
the Theater failed, Mr. Daly offered Mr. 
Lesoir the opportunity to take charge of 
his dramatic library, and thus was begun 
an association which lasted till the man- 
ager’s death. Lesoir had been an actor 
before he became an editor, and he cer- 
tainly laid a broad foundation for versa- 
tility, for, to give his own description of 
his start: “I played coons, cockneys, 
Frenchmen, fishwomen, picturesque vil- 
lains, a Western barkeeper, and Panta- 
loon in a pantomime, and was property 
boy and baggageman into the bargain.” 
IOM 
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Among the réles he filled at Daly’s were 
Trip in “The School for Seandal,” Fa- 
bian in “ Twelfth Night,” the Commis- 
satire in “ The Circus Girl,” and Wun Hi, 
the Chinaman, in “The Geisha.” His 
Pietro Pescara in “A Runaway Girl,” 
which he is still playing, he causes to 
stand out among the prominent parts in 
the piece, and is second only to Powers 
himself in the fun making. And yet his 
points are gained by the complete serious- 
ness of his own demeanor, as a leading 
spirit among the Italian band of conspir- 
ing musicians, 





Forbes Robertson has selected Gertrude 
Elliott (sister to Maxine) as his leading 
woman. Another American girl, Fay 
Davis, has now for some time filled the 
same position with another leading Eng- 
lish actor, George Alexander, with whom 
Julie Opp also holds a prominent position. 
But there is still room for a good many 
such promotions before our British cous- 
ins would have cause to say, “ Hold, 
enough!” The mother country not only 
has almost a monopoly of leading people 
in New York’s two prominent stock com- 
panies—the Empire and Daly’s—but 
through the rank and file of the profession 
those who have first seen the light on Eng- 
lish soil are legion. Edgar Norton, ‘to 
mention but a single example, came over 
with Mansfield when “ Beau Brummell ” 
was first produced, and played the foot- 
man and one of the bailiffs. He made a 
hit with Annie Russell as the butler in 
“Phe Mysterious Mr. Bugle” who admin- 
isters chastisement to Joe Holland. For 
two years he was with the Empire stock, 
and he has lately been the music hall man- 
ager with Viola Allen in “The Christian.” 

* * * * 

Brigham Royce, the “ villain” in “ The 
Pride of Jennico,” like Charles Richman, 
hails from Chicago, and, another point of 
resemblance, entered stageland by the 
gateway of amateurdom, his originally 
planned life work being the law. He be- 
gan at the bottom, carrying a spear with 
the Booth and Barrett organization, but 
after a while succeeded in getting parts 
in Western stock companies. He is one 
of the original members of the well known 
Frawley troupe of San Francisco. Among 
the stars he has supported are Modjeska, 
Marie Wainwright, and Rose Coghlan, 
and he went to Australia with one of the 
“Trilby ” casts. He created Fritz von 
Tarlenheim in “Rupert of Hentzau” 
with Hackett, and is a favorite among the 
tall players with whom the young star has 
taken pains to surround himself. 








A BALLADE OF BOOKS. 


Let it be old, let it be new, 
Let it be stolen, borrowed, bought; 
Let it hold tales, or false or true, 
Prose, or the poet’s soaring thought; 
Let it be worth great sums or naught, 
In paper bound or calf infurled; 
Here lies the treasure that I sought; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 





I care not if it be a thing 
That bibliomaniacs would prize, 
Great verse that owns the epic’s ring, 
Or rhymes to Cynthia’s blue eyes; 
The counsel of the sages wise, 
A bit of pathos tear impearled, 
All, all I love, nor one despise; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 


Missal embossed with blue and gold, 
Fresh sample of the printer’s art, 
A first edition torn and old, 
Each has its corner in my heart; 
A modern novel gay and smart, 
Romance with hero frilled and curled, 
Behold, I choose the better part; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 


DEnvot. 


Seller of books, a lover prays 
That not at her your wrath be hurled. 
Haunt you she must through all her days; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 








HALL CAINE’S LACK OF A SENSE 
OF HUMOR, AND HIS SKILL IN 
ADVERTISING HIMSELF. 


Probably no person in the world is more 
lacking in a sense of humor than Hall 
Caine. There isn’t a glimmer of real fun 
in any of his books, and its saving grace 
is as wanting in his personality. No man 
ever took himself more seriously, and even 
when people are laughing at him he isn’t 
conscious of the fact. 

Commercially, this is an excellent thing 
for Mr. Caine, who is the most persistent 
advertiser of himself among all the wri- 
ters of two continents. No one disputes 
the real power of his work—its down- 
right earnestness, the vigor of his de- 


scriptions, and the strength of his charac- 
ters. But he is even more remarkable as 
his own press agent than as an author. 
The manner in which he boomed “ The 


’ when it was done over into a 
play, is an illustration. 

Since then Mr. Caine has not been so 
much in evidence until recently, when 
the English newspapers began.to publish 
many interviews with the little, bearded 
man about all manner of things concern- 


Christian,’ 


ing Rome. The wise knew what this 
meant, and were perfectly prepared for 
the announcement that a novel on that 
subject was forthcoming. It is to be 
called “The Roman,” and it will not ap- 
pear in book form until the autumn of 
1901, so that Caine will have plenty of 
time to prepare the public for it. 





OMAR AMONG THE MYTHS—THE RE- 
VOLT AGAINST THE RUBAIYAT 
FAD BANISHES THE PERSIAN POET 
TO THE SOCIETY OF SANTA CLAUS 
AND OTHER FANTASIES. 


So Omar has been sent, or is to be sent, 
to join the illustrious army of those who 
have won great renown but who have 
never been. With William Tell and Santa 
Claus and Ossian, he has been declared a 
mere myth, the coat of mail which Mr. 
Fitzgerald wore to defend himself from 
righteous British wrath when he launched 
upon the virtuous British public a poem 
full of praise of drunkenness and of in- 
difference to the taxes and the tithes. 

It was Fitzgerald, say the iconoclasts 
bent upon hauling down Omar from his 
vine wreathed, rose embowered niche, who 
scoffed at the admirable Anglo Saxon sys- 
tem of keeping a credit book with Provi- 
dence, and who said of it: 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum. 


It was Fitzgerald, living in England 
and having the advantage of her church 
and school system, who said: 

I sometimes wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


This might be forgivable, even enjoy- 
able, in a benighted oriental of the elev- 
enth century. One might read it with a 
gentle pride in one’s erudition as a trans- 
lation or adaptation from the Persian. 
But if it is the lawless rhyming of a nine- 
teenth century man who ought to have 
been ashamed to express such sentiments 
even if he had them—that is a very differ- 




















ent matter. So the determined destroyers 
of the Omar myth seem to reason, at any 
rate. 

But, after all, if the movement is de- 
signed to prove that the Rubaiyat as we 
have it is the work of Fitzgerald and not 
of Omar Khayyam—that has been a fairly 
well established fact for a long time. If, 
however, it succeeds in destroying the 
charm of the work for the fellowship of its 
constant quoters, the army of sweet girl 
graduates who drag the unwilling quat- 
rains into commencement essays and the 
band of rewriters of the Fitzgerald ver- 
sion, it will prove a movement held in 
blessed memory by real Rubaiyat lovers. 





HOW KIPLING IS TAKING ADVAN- 
TAGE OF HIS OPPORTUNITY TO 
REVENGE HIMSELF UPON THE 
ARMY CRITICS WHO SAID HE 
KNEW NOTHING ABOUT THE SERV- 
ICE. 


It is almost possible to believe that Rud- 
yard Kipling feels no regret for the re- 
verses which his countrymen met in the 
first weeks of the South African war. As 
every one knows, he is a type of militant 
British patriotism; but he long ago 
showed his disgust for the London war 
office, and for the red tape with which it 
bound everything. 

Kipling has known many severe assail- 
ants, but none was so hard on him as the 
retired British officers, who damned him 
with all the vitriolic vigor born of -army 
experience. They said that his criticisms 
were childish, that he didn’t have the 
faintest notion of the things he was writ- 
ing about. They declared that his tales 
about the army in India were a mass of 
rubbish, with no truth nor sense nor rea- 
son in them. 

When the oracles of the United Service 
and naval and military clubs made their 
attacks, Kipling said nothing. He has 
bided his time. Now his opportunity has 
come, an opportunity so gorgeous that he 
must chortle with glee. _Now the world 
may have the spectacle of Kipling flaying 
his eritics. He is a vigorous hater; all the 
splendid strength and downright brutality 
which go so far to make up his greatness 
find full expression in his hatreds. He is 
too clever a man to make outright as- 
saults. He will send forth stories, good, 
readable stories, that will flay the old offi- 
cers and the old system. He will shoot 
burning arrows into them, inject acid 
under their skins, cut them to ribbons, 
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and have the finest time of his life in try- 
ing to destroy them utterly. 

Verily, it will be a season of triumph 
for Rudyard, and if he returns to his old 
vigor and brillianey, some of us who wor- 
shiped his work may think that after all 
the Boer war was worth while. 





IRVING BACHELLER’S UPS AND 
DOWNS—HE MADE A COMFORT- 
ABLE FORTUNE SELLING OTHERS’ 
WRITINGS, AND IS NOW A SUC- 
CESSFUL AUTHOR HIMSELF. 


It is not often that a man gives up a 
regular occupation and devotes his whole 
time to writing a bock that will sell, as 
did Irving Bacheller. The result has jus- 
tified his confidence, for “ Eben Holden ” 
has been compared with “ David Harum.” 

Mr. Bacheller is one of the few men 
who made a moderate fortune by selling 
the writings of other people, and, having 
lost it, he is now making a comfortable 
living, at least, from his own writings. 
He comes from northern New York. After 
he was graduated from college he took up 
newspaper work in Brooklyn. He is cred- 
ited with being the originator of the news- 
paper syndicate. At any rate, he was the 
first to make it popular. He bought the 
work of the highest priced men, and his 
profits were enormous for a time. Then 
competition practically ruined the syndi- 
cate business. At one time Irving Bach- 
eller was supposed to be worth two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, every penny of 
which he had made within a few years. 
When the last of his money was swallowed 
up by a juvenile paper, he was just as 
cheerful and apparently as content as 
when he had a large income. He was 
Sunday editor of a New York newspaper 
when he retired for a few months to write 
his book. Now a second one is finished, 
and he is at work on a third. 


HALF HOURS WITH OUR BEST EDI- 
TORS—THE EDITOR OF WHAT THE 
REV. PELEG ALLSPICE CALLS 
“THE GREAT SUNDAY SERMON 
FOR THE PEOPLE” MAKES HIS 
REPORT TO HIS EMPLOYER. 

“ Our leading feature? Well, we’ve got 

a front page showing how easy it would 

be to flood the harbor with oil some night, 

set fire to it, and destroy all the shipping; 


but I don’t altogether like it, and hope to 
have something better. Then, I’ve got 
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some photographs of disease microbes that 
are pretty horrible. They’re magnified 
seven thousand times, and they look a 
good deal like Oom Paul Kriiger. There’s 
enough to fill a double page. 

“The millionaires’ department? Oh, I 
have set aside a page for that, as usual. 
I don’t know what I shall run yet. Last 
week we had ‘ Cradles of Infant Million- 
aires,’ and the week before that ‘ Pluto- 
crats Who Wear False Teeth.’ What do 
you say to ‘ Millionaires Who Munch the 
Humble Red Herring With Infinite Rel- 
ish’? We can fake up a picture of Astor, 
Whitney, Rockefeller, and a Gould and 
Vanderbilt or two, sitting around a big 
table eating fish and looking happy and 
contented. We might have each one sit- 
ting on a money bag marked to show the 
extent of his fortune, or we could have the 
figures printed on labels fastened to their 
coats. Maybe that would be more refined. 
Then we’ve got a page of ‘ Millionaires’ 
Daughters Who Chew Gum,’ and a story 
about a gum chewing contest which was 
carried on in the Astors’ ballroom with 
forty young girls—some of them from 
actual photographs, and some of them 
faked—all of them making their jaws go 
for dear life. 

“Yes, we’ve got a very good animal 
story—about a beast lately discovered in 
Africa, forty feet in height when he 
stands erect, and weighing seventy five 
tons. We’ve got a picture of him in Cen- 
tral Park chasing nurse girls and police- 
men, so that he can pick the babies out of 
their perambulators with his trunk and 
swallow them at his leisure. Then we’ve 
got a pretty good snake page, with a pic- 
ture of a boa constrictor two hundred feet 
long in the act of swallowing a sheep, a 
rat, a rabbit, and a small negro child. We 
might advertise this as a ‘ great*educa- 
tional feature.’ Any animal story will go 
as scientific. 

“The only thing in maniacal features 
is the page story with pictures showing 
how New York will look in two years after 
it has been conquered and overrun by the 
Chinese.“ One picture shows Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Astorbilt kneeling before a Chinese 
mandarin and serving him with coffée 
from a vessel of gold; another shows the 
same mandarin seated in a carriage in 
which George Gould is the coachman and 
Whitney the footman, giving orders to 
W. K. Vanderbilt, whom he has made his 
head gardener. Through the basement 


window you can see Pierpont Morgan 
with his chef’s cap on, rolling pastry on 
the kitchen table. 

“Qur children’s home page is pretty 
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strong. In the ‘Infant Industries’ col- 
umn we have a poem ‘ How Kitty Shoed 
the Ox.’ It’s really very good. Then we’ve 
got advice to any boy of nine who wishes 
to become a Wall Street banker, and com- 
plete instructions for the boy carpenter 
who wishes to convert his grandfather’s 
crutches into a pair of snowshoes. Our 
new serial begins next Sunday. It’s called 
‘The Boy Night Hawk; or, The Trail 
Through the Tenderloin,’ and I think it’s 
going to be a big circulation winner. It 
tells about a kid who drives a night cab on 
upper Broadway and does some detective 
work tracking the murderer who kills a 
young girl and leaves her body in the 
cab. We’d better advertise it as a good, 
"gaa story about a manly New York 
Oy. 

“Yes, I’m afraid that it’s a rather dull 
number on the whole, but you can’t ex- 
pect a dozen big sensations every Sunday. 
By the way, I almost forgot to tell you. 
You know we promised to do something 
for Allspice for calling the paper the 
‘great Sunday sermon.’ Well, ’'m going 
to get up a half page of the world’s great- 
est preachers, beginning with St. Paul and 
winding up with him, and I'll have a pic- 
ture of him standing in the pulpit and 
hollering out about our great Sunday edi- 


tion; so, you see, we’ll get as much glory 


out of it as he will.” 


THE SPECULATOR AS THE MODERN 
SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, “THE 
BANKER AND THE BEAR” BEING 
THE TEXT FOR A _ DISQUISITION 
THEREON. 


It is well at times to emulate the 
preacher and present one’s text in ad- 
vance, wherefore it shall be said that it is 
found in “ The Banker and the Bear,” ac- 
cording to the tenets of Henry Kitchell 
Webster, who is probably a worthy busi- 
ness man who signs his name “H. K. 
Webster ” ordinarily. 

Jt is a readable story. It has a lot of 
things in it worth while—some admirable 
character drawing. for instance. In fact, 
the characterization is much better than 
the yarn itself. If some really good 
writer of tales had iaken Mr. Webster’s 
people and made them do things, if he 
had really worked out a strong and splen- 
did plot, it would have been a great story. 
The materials are all there. Mr. Webster 
seems to have the technical knowledge of 
banking and speculation. He really gives 
the impression that he is employed by 
John Bogsbury, the hero of the book. 




















The field is rich in possibilities. The 
speculator is the modern soldier of for- 
tune, the gentleman adventurer, the 
swashbuckler. He is as_ picturesque, 
as exciting, and as interesting as the 
wonderful persons who did stunts when 
knighthood was in flower. Nowadays the 
knighthood is flour and St. Paul and 
sugar and other marketable commodities. 

This story or series of stories is bound 
to come. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether or not it is the great American 
novel. If it is, it may be that nobody will 
recognize it, even if properly introduced. 
But it will be a stirring, vigorous tale, and 
it will be written when some one comes 
along who. understands what this phase 
of life is and what it means. 


A TRUST IN LITERARY SHRINES— 
A SUGGESTION TO CONCENTRATE 
THEM IN ONE PLACE FOR THE 
RELIEF OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
PILGRIM AND OTHERS. 


Now that literary pilgrimages are so 
popular—not to say done to death—why 
not consider a plan to economize time and 
strength in such quests? Why not gather 
together the outward and visible signs of 
the inward and literary associations with 
which so many sacred spots are haunted, 
and transplant all these signs to one 
place? Instead of a thousand Meccas, 
each drawing the professional literary pil- 
grim in a different direction, there would 
be but one Mecca, centrally and conve- 
niently located. This is suggested by the 
Robert Burns house at Stratford on Avon, 
next door to the Shakspere birthplace, and 
moved there bodily, as the astonished 
tourist is informed, from Ayrshire. Such 
enterprise rivals Chicago and her plan to 
uproot Rome’s Colosseum. Evidently the 
shrewd Stratford folk realized that by so 
concentrating attractions their town 
would inerease its chief industry, the 
tourist traffic. 

But there is much to be said upon the 
other side. Think of the rapture and re- 
hief of the professional literary pilgrim 
upon discovering that he needn’t go to 
Ayrshire to see the Burns house, but by a 
single trip to Stratford may kill his two 
birds with one stone! The scheme has 
even more interest for the few remaining 
people who do not deem it their bounden 
duty to poke their inquisitive noses and 
cameras into every place in which or 
about which some scribbler, major or 
minor, may have scribbled, and who know 
that most such places, with their blatant 
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labels and preposterous fees, their im- 
portunate guides and doubtful “souve- 
nirs,” have had all their native character- 
istics long since extracted. 

With one grand clearing house of a 
place where the crowd might swarm to pay 
its literary respects as to a kind of com- 
posite shrine, there would be a chance for 
minor Meceas to regain some of the charm 
that first attracted the authors who made 
them famous. As Stratford has already 
grabbed the Burns house, and as no place 
could be more tourist ridden than it now 
is, Stratford should be that clearing 
house. Let all structures having anything 
to do with literature—or, more exactly, 
with which professional literary pilgrims 
and their cameras have anything to do— 
be removed to Stratford. The Hawthorne 
house in Salem; the Thackeray home in 
London; the Victor Hugo place in the 
Jersey isles; the Dante birthplace in Flor- 
ence—what a catholic company these and 
all the rest would make ranged side by 
side along the Stratford streets! All lit- 
erature, before Shakspere, leads up to 
him; all literature since Shakspere has 
been drawn from him. Why shouldn’t all 
roads, for the literary pilgrim, lead to 
Stratford ? 


THAT A MINOR POET AND A VOL- 
CANO MUST BOTH HAVE AN OUT- 
LET IS EXCITINGLY EXEMPLIFIED 
IN DUFFIELD OSBORNE'S “THE 
SECRET OF THE CRATER.” 


The moral of Duffield Osborne’s latest 
novel, “ The Secret of the Crater,” is that 
a minor poet, as well as a voleano, must 
have gn outlet. 

Probably, Mr. Osborne did not intend 
to. point a moral when he adorned his tale 
with a voleano whose lava floods over- 
flowed the mountainside or rushed harm- 
lessly through a subterranean passage to 
the sea, at the will of fakir priests who 
served and utilized the mountain god. 
Nevertheless, the moral is there. A man 
of force and virile imagination cannot go 


* on writing calm and unimpassioned minor 


verse without an occasional eruption. Mr. 
Osborne’s major vitality has overflowed 
his minor poetry before; but never in such 
lurid fashion as in “The Secret of the 
Crater.” 

An American naval officer, dropped 
down upon a South Sea island, finds a sav- 
age race ruled over by a native priesthood 
and an aristocracy descended from ancient 
Carthaginian navigators. Traveling in 
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Mr. Osborne’s company, the lieutenant 
would be fairly sure to run up against 
ancient Carthaginians, Romans, or 
Greeks, sooner or later; for the writer is 
like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, “ three 
gentlemen in one.” In addition to being 
a poet and a novelist, he is a classical stu- 
dent of a quality rare in these later days. 
The naval officer goes through a series 
of adventures that out Haggard Haggard. 
One can hear the blood swish as one turns 
the pages; and even a confirmed novel 
reader may safely anticipate several dis- 
tinct thrills before he closes the book. In- 
cidentally, there is a love story, but one 
almost loses sight of it, in the torrent of 
adventure. One can put love into minor 
verse, but why should one bother about it 
when there is such good fighting on hand? 
Nevertheless, Mr. Osborne’s story is an 
uncommonly good one of its kind, and the 
kind is admirable for summer reading. 





A TRY AT THE GREAT AMERICAN 
NOVEL IN “THE WEB OF LIFE,” 
- WHICH HAS ALL THE DESIRABLE 
QUALITIES EXCEPT PLOT, R0O- 
MANCE, AND CHARACTERIZATION. 
In “ The Web of Life ” Mr. Robert Her- 


rick has made a conscientious effort to 
write the great American novel for which 
the great American public is supposed to 
be eagerly watching. If that volume were 
destined to be produced by hastily gath- 
ering together all the materials offered by 
a given locality at a given time, mixing 
them, flavoring them with a little, senti- 
ment—“ to taste ”—baking, and turning 
out in the approved novel mold, Mr. Her- 
rick would have succeeded admirably. 

In his story we are introduced to pluto- 
crats; we sit at their feasts and look at 
their pictures; we go to their country 
clubs and are bored by their conversation. 
We meet alsothe professional agitator and 
watch his gradual conversion from social- 
istic—even anarchistic—poverty to con- 
servative affluence. We see strikers, and 
are told how the wicked railroad poten- 
tates “have nothing to arbitrate.” We 
are given to understand that a “ pull” is 
necessary for a teacher in our public 
schools; we see hospitals and doctors’ of- 
fices, and we are led regretfully to con- 
clude that the science of healing is noth- 
ing more than the art of getting on in the 
world. We hear cable cars clanging, and 
the single eye of the great locomotive 
glares, ogre-like, upon us through the 
night. Flame and smoke belch forth from 
the chimneys of great mills, and the life 
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of the cheap Chicago boarding house is 
not withheld from us. The book is even 
made long enough to include not only the 
Pullman strikes, but a bit of the Spanish- 
American War also. Mr. Herrick has been 
most careful that nothing chronologically 
possible to the “great American novel” 
of the past decade should be omitted from 
his tale. 

Only two or three things are lacking to 
make his achievement equal his aim. One 
of these is a plot which should legiti- 
mately and intimately connect the char- 
acters with all this “great American” 
material; another is a set of characters in 
whose connection with these events, or 
with any other, or with one another, the 
reader could feel the slightest interest. 

Moreover, the quality of the romance 
with which Mr. Herrick has chosen to 
flavor the other—and, to his mind, appar- 
ently the more important—ingredients of 
his tale, is by no means what it should be. 
Marriage—or even the absence of mar- 
riage—does not make romance, and Mr. 
Herrick has apparently had a spurious 
imitation of this reliable old fiction flav- 
oring extract palmed off on him. 











CONCERNING NAMES OF BOOKS— 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GOOD 
TITLES, AND THE STRAINING 
AFTER ODD ONES THAT CANNOT 
BE UNDERSTOOD. 


It is generally agreed that a hopelessly 
bad title may ruin a book’s chances for 
success, but, on the other hand, a good 
title will not sell a bad book, though an 
attractive name will unquestionably ha- 
sten the sale of a good story. 

Simple titles like “ David Harum ” and 
“ Janice Meredith ” are always safe. They 
recall “David Copperfield” and “ Pen- 
dennis.” While Thackeray was content, 
as a rule, with naming his books after 
their leading characters, he gave to his 
masterpiece, “ Vanity Fair,” a title that 
has probably never been equaled in appro- 
priateness and attractiveness. 

Quotations are amazingly popular, and 
often most effective as titles. “ The Quick 
and the Dead,” “Ships That Pass in the 
Night,” “The Wages of Sin,” and “ Near 
a Whole City Full ” are illustrations. The 
last is given to a collection of stories of 
New York life, and it is particularly 
happy. 

Bizarre titles are not uncommon. Take 
“The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickensham ” and “ Dionysius the Weav- 
er’s Heart’s Desire,” for instances. Of 














late years many books bear titles that are 
wholly incomprehensible. They are af- 
fectations, for the most part, lacking 
sense or reason, and meant to befuddle 
rather than to pique the curiosity legiti- 
mately. 

Even after reading “Red Pottage,” 
“Unleavened Bread,” “The Greater In- 
clination,” and a dozen others, the title is 
still a mystery. Miss Cholmondeley has 
explained that she took the name of her 
book from an unknown author who wrote 
“ After the red pottage comes the bitter 
ery.” Perhaps she invented this quota- 
tion, as did Mrs. Atherton when she 
wished to account for “The Dooms- 
woman.” 

But when it comes to selecting names 
for stories, that eminent Brooklyn novel- 
ist, Laura Jean Libbey, has no superiors. 
She doesn’t wrap them in obscurity. What 
could be more attractive than “ Wilful 
Wilfred,” “He Loved But Was Lured 
Away,” “Parted at the Altar,” and 
“ When Lovely Woman Stoops to Folly ”? 
Indeed, all her titles suggest the stories 
with a poetic simplicity that no other 
genius, from Gowanus to the Golden Gate, 
can equal. 


A NEW POETESS OF PASSION—THE 
SAME BEING MRS. ELLA BRADY 
CANDEE, WHO WRITES ACROBATIC 
VERSE THAT FAIRLY SIZZLES WITH 
EMOTION. 


Not content with sending forth a book 
that proved to be a literary sensation, 
Syracuse now exhibits to the wide world 
a new poetess of passion whose verse fairly 
sizzles. Her name is Mrs. Ella Brady 
Candee, and she appears to be a fair 
and plump person, so far as can be 
learned from her photograph. 

In her mad flights of fancy she tears 
passions, rhymes, and meter to tatters as 
she goes humming along on her unli- 
censed Pegasus. Read that ye may judge: 

Shall it be a feast of the passions, 
A sweet, riotous feast, ma cher? 
I’m mad with the joy of possessions, 
I am mad and I do not care. 
You were made for love, and love solely, 
The breath of red roses you wear. 
You are mine, Lucille, and mine only ; 
Every passion we'll wreck and tear. 

There is a certain suggestion of a mus- 
cular person wielding an axe or a sledge 
hammer in the last line; but it is really 
unkind of Mrs. Candee to want to wreck 
all the passions of the world. Her clever 
use of “ma cher” shows that she is an 
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accomplished linguist. This is the next 
stanza: 
Today and today is a minute, 
It flies from us ere it is born. 
This is love. Where shall we begin it? 
The vehemence of thought is gone. 
I live in the dream of an hour. 
It is ours—there lies the charm. 
Throw back your soft sleeve from its bower, 
While I kiss the bend in your arm. 
Perhaps Mrs. Candee at times does lose 
“the vehemence of thought.” If things 
of this sort go surging through her brain, 
it is quite probable. There is a certain ob- 
scurity in the line about throwing the 
soft sleeve from its bower. We have all 
heard of the Chinese euchre expert who 
threw bowers from his soft sleeves, but 
this reverse process we do not understand. 
Does the lady keep her sleeve in a summer 
house or a sylvan dell to be brought out 
on special occasions? If Mrs. Candee’s 
lover kisses the bend of her arm with the 
enthusiasm conveyed in the verses, that 
particularly sensitive part of the elbow 
known as the crazy bone would be likely 
to suffer, thereby knocking spots out of 
the romance. Here is another gem: 
We'll live a day we cannot forget, 
Tumultuous, reckless, and free ; 
Daredevil joys we'll suffocate yet. 
Lucille, you are mine, love, and be. 
My eyes are blinded with passion’s mist, 
Rest your head on my heart, ma cher, 
We'll study love, and possess the gist 
Of emotion dragged from its lair. 


Plainly, Mrs. Candee becomes boister- 
ous and almost rude. The picture she 
conjures up of clasping her white hands 
around the neck of “ daredevil joys” and 
choking the everlasting daylights out of 
them is equaled only by the unladylike 
conduct of dragging some earnest, sin- 
cere, and retiring emotion from its lair 
and making it perform. 





MISS GLASGOW’S LAWYER ANCES- 
TORS AND HER ELOQUENT MOTH- 
ER, AND “THE VOICE OF THE 
PEOPLE.” 


The talent for putting oneself in some 
one else’s place—which is what the talent 
for fiction, acting, or legal pleading must 
be—has shown itself variously in the 
jlasgow family. Miss Ellen Glasgow, 
whose new book, “ The Voice of the Peo- 
ple,” has not been so much talked of as 
her first one, “ The Descendant,” displays 
this talent in fiction. Her ancestors 
showed it in the law. She numbers among 
them some of Virginia’s noted lawyers. 
Indeed, her mother in this day would 
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probably have had the benefit of a legal 
training and be admitted to the bar. In 
the mock trials that were held in the 
Richmond school she attended she was 
always either judge or pleader, and had a 
flow of humor that perhaps did as much 
as her eloquence to win her her cases. The 
ability to see both sides of a question Miss 
Glasgow has inherited, but in her books, 
at least, her humor is conspicuous chiefly 
by its absence. Still, she is yet young, 
and humor is not an early gift. “ The De- 
scendant ” was published before she was 
twenty three, and people marveled that a 
woman so young should have written so 
grim a story. 

The facts that were told about her life 
only heightened the wonder. She had al- 
ways been a delicate child, unable to spend 
much time at school, and had the ortho- 
dox “run of a good library ” as her chief 
means of education. 





WHERE IS MISS ALCOTT’S SUCCES- 
SOR? IS THIS GENERATION OF 
WRITERS TO PRODUCE NO BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS ? 


Wanted: a successor to Sophie May and 
Louisa M. Alcott et al. as a writer of books 
about small girls for small girls to read. 

If one may judge from the output of 
books that will amuse the little girl of the 
period, the heroines of the works that were 
dear to the heart of her mother in her 
childish days have grown up and died 
without issue. It is the hardest thing in 
the world to find any stories now that deal 
with “really truly ” girls of from ten to 
fourteen. When they reach the age at 
which they turn up their hair and let down 
their frocks and begin to dream of Prince 
Charming, Dicky Davis and The Duchess 
await them. But to story books like 
“Tittle Women,” “An Old Fashioned 
Girl,” “The Doctor’s Daughter,” “ We 
Girls,” “ Leslie Goldthwaite,” and others 
of the same class, there are no successors. 

Boys’ books there are and to spare. The 
prolific Henty is always with us, and Kirk 
Munroe, James Barnes, Harry Castlemon, 
and FE. S. Brooks have succeeded Oliver 
Optic and Ballantyne and Captain Marry- 
at as the purveyors of adventures to the 
rising manhood of the race. Books for 
the baby load the market, books for the 
maiden with a future, either practical or 
romantic, overwhelm the reviewer. But 
the little girl is neglected. 

Surely even tennis and golf and basket 
ball and the prospect of college some day 
have not robbed the embryo woman of her 
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interest in how the other half of the little 
girls live. It is always morning some- 
where, and there must still be small maid- 
ens who love dolls better than punching 
bags, and make believe cookery more than 
clay modeling. The kindergarten cannot 
yet have eliminated from the child at 
large all affection for every form of 
amusement except play according to Froe- 
bel and exercise as laid down by athletic 
club rules. 


THE INNOCUOUS RELAXATIONS OF 
VARIOUS LITERARY PERSONAGES, 


The pursuit of old furniture and the 
cultivation of the red currant and the 
green gooseberry seem to be the two chief 
relaxations to which the profession of lit- 
erature drives men nowadays. The “ gen- 
tleman farmer,” rejoicing in the produc- 
tion of radishes at three times the market 
price, has given place to the “author farm- 
er,” on whose table the radish of his own 
raising is probably even a more expensive 
luxury. 

Before his death, R. D. Blackmore ap- 
parently took more delight in his market 
garden at Teddington than in anything 
else. Rider Haggard has also gone exten- 
sively into farming, devoting himself to it 
with such enthusiasm that he cannot be 
induced to go to South Africa, where all 
his admirers believe that he would see 
more good literary material than the 
whole army of talented young men gath- 
ered there now. Out West, Joaquin Miller 
is absorbed in fruit farming; Frank 
Stockton has taken the first step towards 
becoming an agricultural fanatic by mov- 
ing down to West Virginia, where he has 
bought a large place. And no end of lesser 
personages have tacitly admitted that 
watching the growth of turnips is more 
peaceful and no less wonderful than wait- 
ing for the growth of ideas. 

More harrowing is the occupation of 
hunting old furniture, but that, too, has 
its votaries. Henry James, who leaves 
his London flat vacant most of the time 
and lives at Rye, on a hill above a tide 
water river, is one of the most eager and 
wise pursuers of Chippendale chairs and 
old Dutch fire dogs. His house, which is 
itself a charming bit of antiquity, is a 
museum of carefully chosen old furniture, 
old china, old silver, and old brass. 

Arthur Morrison, whose “Tales of 
Mean Streets ” made something of a sen- 
sation a few years ago, is now said to visit 
the regions which brought him renown, 
only for the purpose of pouncing upon 
some rarity in old furniture. He is an 

















inveterate collector, and as his house is 
not large enough to store all that his zeal 
discovers, he is held in blessed affection 
by those of his friends who have his taste 
for old furniture without his skill in loca- 
ting it. 


—_—____——_—. 


A “REVIVAL” WHICH WOULD PROVE 
PROFITABLE TO PUBLISHERS AND 
PLEASANT TO THE PUBLIC. 


Is it not about time for a revival of 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, and An- 
thony Trollope? Of course “ The Woman 
in White” and “Hard Cash” have not 
been without their readers during the last 
twenty years, but the “cultured” revival 
which causes an author to be edited, more 
or less patronizingly, by a critic; which 
prints him on fine, thick paper in care- 
fully selected type, which illustrates him 
with etchings and binds him in soft 
leather—is it not time for such a revival 
as that for those prolific and inventive 
writers who were in the full swing of their 
power about forty years ago? Dickens 
has had his revival, Thackeray his. Now 
may not these lesser ones of the same day 
—a day which makes our own for all its 
prodigality of writers seem rather poorly 
equipped with talent—have their innings ? 

There is an unexpressed but rather 
widely prevalent belief among those of the 
rising generation who have not read them 
that these gentlemen had renown and in- 
come in their own day rather because of 
the absence of heavy competition than be- 
cause of their own great gifts. “ Sarah 
Grand and Paul Leicester Ford, Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and Winston 
Churchill, Marie Corelli, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and James Lane Allen, were not 
writing then,” these will tell you. “So 
that there was a chance for those others. 
But nowadays they would probably be 
relegated to writing detective stories for 
a boy’s paper, or to doing something else 
in the line of unimportant hack work re- 
quiring but little art.” 

As a matter of fact, a well advertised 
revival of any one of them might cut seri- 
ously into the sales of the present day 
idols. They knew how to tell a story, those 
gentlemen. They knew how to draw char- 
acter, too, though the good people who be- 
lieve that this art consists in splitting 
hairs would not admit it. They could 
keep their readers awake after bedtime, 
which is something not a swashbuckling, 
pseudo historic writer of the whole bri- 
gade can do now. So why not give them 
critical write ups, new covers, a little ad- 
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vertising, and start them on a fresh 
career ? 


STEPHEN CRANE AS A GHOST RAIS- 
ER—A REVELATION IN A LETTER 
OF ROBERT BARR’S. 


There is in a recently published letter of 
Robert Barr’s a paragraph which will 
prove offensive to a good many conserva- 
tives, even among the not over religious. 
It seems that Mr. Barr, with the late Ste- 
phen Crane and Harold Frederic, formed 
a friendly coterie which, like every other 
friendly coterie of three since Dumas’ 
days, called itself “The Three Muske- 
teers.” They spent a great deal of time 
together, and Mr. Barr writes: 

Stephen died at three in the morning, the same 
sinister hour which carried away our friend Fred- 
eric nineteen months before. At midnight, in 
Crane’s fourteenth century house in Sussex, we two 
tried to lure back the ghost of Frederic into that 
house of ghosts, and to our company, thinking that 
if reappearing were ever possible, so strenuous a 
man as Harold would somehow shoulder his way 
past the guards, but he made no sign. I wonder if 
the less insistent Stephen would suggest some in- 
genious method by which the two can pass the bar- 
rier? I can imagine Harold cursing on the other 
side and welcoming the more subtle assistance of 
his finely fibered friend. 


The publication of such a letter by the 
person receiving it certainly seems indis- 
creet. It is not likely to raise the memory 
of Stephen Crane in the minds of the 
normally constituted to learn that he was 
in the habit of trying to “lure back the 
ghost ” of his friend. Indeed, among that 
not insignificant body of people who be- 
lieve, despite Nordau, that the finest ge- 
nius is housed in the most vigorously 
wholesome mind, such a story will do more 
to discredit the young writer than almost 
anything he could have written. It makes 
him appear not merely the reckless youth 
he was known to be, but morbid to the 
point of disease. 


NOVELISTS AS MURDERERS—KILL- 
ING OFF CHARACTERS AS A 
SIMPLE MEANS OF ENDING COM- 
PLICATIONS. 


How far is the novelist justified in 
being a murderer? This is a question in 
esthetics and not in ethics, as would at 
first appear. How far is it “ good art” for 
the creator of characters to use his pre- 
rogative of passing the death sentence to 
rid himself of complications out of which 
he is too lazy to find a peaceful way ? 
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When wives whose thoughts have gone 
astraying bid fair to let their feet follow, 
the novelist promptly saves them from 
this overt indiscretion—by killing off 
their husbands. When blackmailing rela- 
tives turn up to torment the heroine, an 
accidental shot from their own pistols re- 
lieves her from the further embarrass- 
ment of-their presence. When young 
women of undisciplined ardor cast their 
eyes upon the husbands of other less in- 
teresting females, these, if they have a 
grain of consideration in their composi- 
tion, promptly roll over and die. When 
the hero is confronted with an insoluble 
dilemma, standing, like the man in the 
song, “ betwixt love and duty,” lo, a stray 
bullet or an attack of yellow fever—and 
he is done with problems. Novelists are 
banded together in a perfect Mafia when 
they wish to smooth out the tangles they 
themselves have made. They have no con- 
science at all in the matter. 

When Anthony Hope, after two vol- 
umes, gets the second best of his creatures, 
Rudolf Rassendyll, to the place where he 
must play the king or betray the queen— 
root honor in dishonor either way—there 
comes the whizzing ball, and he is saved 
the trouble of a decision. When Rudyard 
Kipling’s luckless Dicky loses his light 
of day and the light of his heart, he is 
mercifully removed by a chance shot from 
further troubles. When a _ scapegrace 
brother turns up to disgrace Miss Chol- 
mondeley’s heroine in “ Sir Charles Dan- 
vers,” he is permitted to expire before 
harassing her too much. When in the 
same author’s “Red Pottage” the half 
way hero has involved himself in all sorts 
of entanglements, he is allowed to drown, 
thereby saving the somewhat bovine hero- 
ine from risking her happiness with him. 
When the heroine of Mrs. Atherton’s 
latest book, “Senator North,” has per- 
mitted—even encouraged—herself to fall 
in love with that elderly, married states- 
man, his wife thoughtfully and oppor- 
tunely dies. And so on. 

In real life death shows a maddening in- 
clination to linger around the corner until 
the blind and bereft man is begging his 
bread; until the simple, strong heroine 
has had years of furrowing anxiety with 
her complex, weak spouse; until the prob- 
lem has been wrongly decided, and until 
the divorce courts and the papers have 
taught the young woman the folly of fall- 
ing in love with other women’s husbands. 

Of course slaughter is easy in books— 
and perhaps even these stern realists are, 
after all, only depicting an ideal world 
where people do die when it would be 


agreeable for their acquaintances to have 
them depart this life. 


THE PREACHER AND THE STORY 
WRITER—HOW JAMES LANE 
ALLEN COMBINES THE TWO IN 
“THE REIGN OF LAW,” AND THE 
FORMER IS THE MORE EFFECTIVE. 


To one who has read of the perfection 
of Mr. James Lane Allen’s literary style 
without reading much of his work, “ The 
Reign of Law ” is in some ways a surprise. 
Not that Mr. Allen’s style is not admira- 
bly lucid, limpid, and delicate in detail, 
but that he transgresses so many of the 
rules laid down for story tellers in these 
latter days. Each paragraph may be a 
gem, but many of the paragraphs have no 
right to exist if, as has been contended 
for a good while past, the story is the 
thing and the story teller’s business is to 
tell it without pausing to point the morals 
which the ordinarily intelligent might be 
supposed to be able to deduce for them- 
selves. In other words, Mr. Allen is dis- 
tinetly didactic. For instance, regard 
this interpolation into the account of the 
heroine’s childhood. 

O ye who have young children, if possible give 
them happy memories! Fill their earliest years 
with bright pictures! A great historian many 
centuries ago wrote it down that the first thing 
conquered in battle are the eyes: the soldier flees 
from what he sees before him. But so often in the 
world’s fight we are defeated by what we look 
back upon; we are whipped in the end by the 
things we saw in the beginning of life. 

All of which is very pretty and doubt- 
less quite true, but it is distinctly an in- 
terruption to the course of the story; and 
such interruptions abound. Nature, liter- 
ature, the experiences of the characters, 
are all so many texts for the hanging of 
one of Mr. Allen’s beautifully devout, ex- 
cellently expressed little sermons. 

In these days, when some of the latter 
time critics rail at the rambling of Sterne 
and earp at the discursiveness of Thack- 
eray, it is interesting to find a popular 
novelist who does not hesitate to wander, 
and to wander in the most pedagogic and 
preachy way, whenever the desire seizes 
him. And it is also instructive to note 
that there seems to be no diminution in 
his popularity on this account. 

Again, when the publishers’ advertise- 
ments—which, of course, always tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth—assure us so confidently that 
Mr. Allen’s style is a marvel of purity, it 
seems strange to find him using such col- 
loquialisms as “back of ” and “out the 
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door.” Is Mr. Allen or his proof reader 
responsible for calling the wistaria “ wis- 
teria”—a common error which occurs 
more than once in “ The Reign of Law ”? 

No socks. A pair of scant homespun trousers, 
long outgrown. A coarse, clean shirt. His big 
shock head thatched with yellow straw, a dilapidated 
sun and rain shed. 

“No socks,” standing alone as a sen- 
tence, may not be incorrect, but it is 
scarcely a model of elegance. Further, 
read this, and disentangle the pronouns 
if you can: 

He had gone about twenty yards when he heard 
a quick, incredulous bark down by the house, and 
his dog appeared in full view, looking up that way, 
motionless. Then he came on running and barking 
resentfully, and a short distance off stopped again. 

“Captain,” he called with a quivering voice. 

With ears laid back and one cry of joy the dog 
was on him. The lad stooped and drew him close. 
As soon as he was released, the dog, after several 
leaps towards his face, was off in despair either of 
expressing or of containing his joy. 

Whose face and whose joy? It was the 
dog, presumably, that “came on running 
and barking,” but, in spite of what Mr. 
Allen says, it can hardly have been the 
dog that called “Captain.” Here is 
something more palpable: 

She would have liked to have been surrounded 
by the old rich and beautiful things. 

This is an error for which school chil- 
dren are corrected. It is surprising to 
find it in the work of a master of style. 


WHAT DID NANDA KNOW? THE 
READER OF “THE AWKWARD 
AGE” WOULD LIKE TO DISCOVER 
WHAT HER SECRET WAS. 

What did Nanda know, any way? Here 
we have between four and five hundred 
pages of minute and intricate analysis, all 
hovering around the great, shocking fact 
that Nanda knew; but just what she knew 
is never fully revealed. Fastidious men 
refuse to marry her because of that disas- 
trous knowledge. The unfastidious seek 
her in marriage by the same reason. 





’ Dowagers withdraw their young daugh- 


ters from her sophisticated atmosphere, 
and all the world comments, daily and 
hourly, in amusement or in horror or in 
sincere anxiety, on the amazing fact of 
her enlightenment. 

From the general situation, one might 
suppose that Nanda’s knowledge was very 
much what any wide awake young woman 
gathers, more or less involuntarily, on the 
questionable ways of this our world. But 
surely Henry James would not have found 
that sufficient cause for such a flurry. 
English girls may be guarded from reali- 
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ties more rigidly than American, but in 
this generation they are not convent bred, 
and no one expects of them the wide eyed 
unsuspicion that was once thought admi- 
rable. No, Nanda’s knowledge must have 
been of a more sinister cast, an acquaint- 
ance with grisly secrets to which the mass 
of the world does not penetrate. Nothing 
in ordinary, worldly knowledge is quite 
shocking enough to explain the horror of 
the bystanders. Mr. James himself throws 
no light on the subject, and we are left to 
the miseries of impotent curiosity. What 
did Nanda know? 


“SETTLEMENT” FICTION—ITS INAD- 
EQUACY AND FARCICAL FEA- 
TURES UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


The announcement that Mr. Hervey 
White, author of “ Differences,” is about 
to perpetrate another novel, has caused 
considerable consternation in settlement 
circles. “ Differences ” gave that end of 
the century philanthropic movement as 
much of a black eye as possible, and de- 
stroyed the cherished dreams of many a 
young “ worker” in embryo through the 
raising up of parental objections to her 
chosen “life work.” It was the story of 
an earnest young soul (feminine) who 
went down into the slums to elevate them 
and who finally married a laboring man to 
whom the idea of a daily bath had come as 
a marvelous revelation. 

The settlement movement, bringing 
into contact as it does the most diverse 
elements that go to make up modern so- 
ciety, presents admirable material for the 
writer of fiction. But Mr. White’s book 
did not grasp the possibilities or use them 
any more than did the preceding novel of 
settlement life—Miss Margaret Sher- 
wood’s “An Experiment in Altruism.” 
This tale, equally with “ Differences,” was 
disclaimed by the settlement workers, and 
in a way with far more cause. Miss 
Sherwood’s story was, in a measure, true 
to the life, keen, subtle, with a just but 
hard to bear appreciation of the humor of 
the situation. The futility of some re- 
formers’ methods, the vagueness of the 
aims of others, the half morbid, half gen- 
erous impulses that have led so many 
young persons into the work, the pitiful 
result compared to the magnificent output 
of energy and purpose in certain cases— 
all these things she portrayed with deli- 
cacy, fidelity, and true art. But hers was 
a one sided volume—a penetrating analy- 
sis of the moods of the workers, not at all 
a human story of the work. 

Compared with her story, Mr. White’s 











































was farce comedy, no more to be taken as 
true in the main to the life than “ The Mi- 
kado ” should be regarded as a treatise on 
Japanese government. Settlement work- 
ers could afford to laugh at the picture of 
the refined and educated girl marrying the 
tenement house laboring man, the wid- 
ower with the two children and the six- 
teenth century views on the subject of 
bathing, were it not that the guardians 
of pur. seful young women might take 
the picture seriously and thus lose to the 
“cause ” some able workers. 

Settlement workers, when they marry, 
have shown a narrow minded tendency to 
marry other settlement workers and stu- 
dents of sociology and philanthropists and 
business men and professors and lawyers 
and men of their own class generally. 
They retire to the suburbs or up town, and 
bring up their families in the conventional 
way and confine their interest in the slums 
to serving on charitable committees. 

It may be a surprise to some of the set- 
tlement workers who are awaiting Mr. 
White’s new story—“* When Eve Was Not 
Created ”—to learn that he has actually 
lived in settlements. Hall House and an- 
other of the Chicago centers for the dis- 
semination of sweetness and light have 
been his abode for three years. But he 
evidently needs to get out of the atmos- 
phere before writing another settlement 
story. However, he is far enough away 
from the time “ When Eve Was Not Cre- 
ated” to give him an admirable perspec- 
tive. 





It is enough to make an anarchist of 
the most conservative believer in social 
divisions to learn that “ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden” was written 
by the Princess Henry of Pless. Was 
it not enough that this light of the 
British and German aristocracy should 
live a dazzling story? Why should 
she greedily choose to write a book 
also? Is no department of life to be left 
to the poor, the plain, the unromantic 
young person? Do princesses who rank 
among the most beautiful of the women in 
the world, who are witty and well dressed 
and fascinating and rich, who keep the 
heirs to empires dangling at their skirts 
and break hearts with no more compunc- 
tion than they feel when they bite a nec- 
tarine—must such as these take to litera- 
ture also, and make a grab for the all too 
seanty supply of laurel leaves to add to 
their tiaras and crowns? 

The Cornwallis West family, by the 
way, will rank high in contemporary liter- 
ature, with the Princess Henry, who was 
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one of the Cornwallis West girls, writing 
books, and her sister in law, the new Mrs. 
Cornwallis West, who was Lady Randolph 
Churchill, editing the Anglo Saxon Re- 
view. 

* * * * 

The street cars and elevated railways 
furnish an instructive exordium on the 
commercializing of literature. Periodi- 
cals are advertised as largely as soaps, and 
popular novels have as wide a space given 
to the proclamation of their value as any 
skirt binding on the market. 

There was a time when editors would 
no more have advertised thus—blatantly, 
vulgarly, on the fences with the circus, 
and in the street cars with corsets and 
patent medicines—than a doctor would 
have done so. Nowadays the standard has 
changed. There are more periodicals, 
more competition, and literature has had 
to descend from its pedestal, roll up its 
sleeves, and go to work along with the 
hook and eye trade and the face powder 
industry. It is probably not a bad thing 
for literature, and in one respect, at least, 
it is cheering. Literature must be in a 
flourishing condition financially to be able 
to buy the advertising spaces once re- 
served for manufacturers of breakfast 
foods, eatchups, and other admittedly 
wealthy concerns. 

* * * * 

Of course Richard Harding Davis could 
not allow the little trouble in South 
Africa to be settled without his presence 
on the spot. From Pretoria he writes that 
“the Boer is not hysterical. He does not 
repeat every old woman’s tale of poisoned 
wells and poisoned bullets, of treacherous 
white flags, nor accuse the enemy of 
cruelty, brutality, and firing on the Red 
Cross.” 

Mr. Davis does not seem to share the 
worthy Dutchman’s calmness, for he goes 
on to rail with much vehemence and 
singular bitterness against the British 
officers in South Africa. Except his 


statement that some of the captives in. 


Pretoria were rude to their guards—which 
was wrong, no doubt, but scarcely surpris- 
ing—his accusations seem to rest wholly 
upon hearsay evidence. They awaken the 
suspicion that though these British mis- 
creants may or may not have committed 
the offenses with which they are charged, 
they have been guilty of a far more serious 
crime—they have dared to snub Mr. 
Davis. Probably they had never heard 
of the terrible retribution that came upon 
one Shafter, who declined to resign the 
command at Santiago to the inspired au- 
thor of “ The Princess Aline.” 
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neuen LA SENORITA’ 
IN FOOTWEAR HIGH ARCHED ; 


From the crude sandal of three thousand years ago to that 
masterpiece of shoemaking—‘* Queen Quality ’’—is a 
long leap. ‘he fashionable young woman—the ‘smart 
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dresser ’—enthuses over this triumph in footwear ; especially ‘ 
in the perfect fitting qualities. No shoes at any price firt is 
» |AVORITE fit like these. Easy from the first day. VENUE © 


MEDIUM All Styles $ (Oxfords $2. 50) ENAMEL 
‘a One price 3 Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. rt 


ONLY ONE DEALER IN EACH TOWN. DOUBLE 


Our Catalogue shows our many styles, sent Free with SOLE 
address of local dealer. Shoes sent prepaid for $3, 25 


(Oxfords $2. 75). P.S.—In Canada and all countries 
duty is paid, Boots, $3.75 ; Oxfords, $. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO. 1 Pickford st 
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controls irregularities of the bowels of bi 
ag and adults, Sold by your druggist, or a generous sample 
sent free, provided you send his name as well as your ow 

JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. M, 153 Water St., New York. 
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One Pound of * 
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1S better than 
Four Pounds of Soap 
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No rubbing -Harmless - Millions use it 





Creates 
a Perfect 
Complexion 





Mrs. thewaiee Collier's 
Cucumber and 
Elder Flower Cream 


Makes the skin as smooth, white, fine and beautiful 
a3 a baby’s skin. Cleanses thoroughly. Removes 
black-heads, pimples, tan, freckles and wrinkles, and 
prevents the skin from aging. PRICE $1.00, 

For sale by druggists, or direct; express paid. Send 
10 cents to manufacturer for sample bottle and book, 
**How to be Beautiful."* Address, 

MRS. CERVAISE CRAHAM, 

1263 Michigan Avenue, . . - Chicago. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, New York, Wholesate 
Agents, Retail Agent, WALTER S. ROCKEY, Broad. 
way and 42nd St., 8th Ave. and 84th St. 
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‘‘The Proof of the Pudding ’’— 

Some people labor under the delusion that a cereal must taste like bran to be 
hygienic. Other people eat mushy, tasteless cereals because they think them 
healthful. There’s no sense in this. Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is the most 
healthful, strength-giving cereal made, and at the same time it is the most 
deliciously appetizing cereal. It is delicate and yet there is the true depth in 
its taste that only the full ripe white wheat can give. It is distinctly good to eat. 

All good housekeepers know that Pettijohn’s is very simple to cook, but to get the greatest 
value out of Pettijohn’s it should be cooked right. 

Use one part of Pettijohn’s to two parts of boiling water, and boil fifteen minutes or more. 
This will bring out the true value of the wheat. Have you one of our Cereal Cook Books ? 


If not, send your address and we shall be pleased to send you one Free. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 
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The ‘‘W. B. Erect Form Corset” removes all pressure 
from the chest and abdomen, and throws the shoulders back 
into a fine military attitude. It is the only proper model 
for the new straight front styles in costumes. Every dealer, 
in every part of the United States and Canada, has the 
Erect Form on sale. Should you be unable to secure the size 
or style you wish, order the corset (enclosing price) direct 
from us, and we will forward same, prepaying all charges. 

Kindly mention name of dealer 
*¢Erect Form’’ style 701, made of French Sen in in white and 
drab, and in black sateen, with hip gore $1.00 
*¢ Erect Form’’ style 702, made of a: bi: ms and drab 
diamond sateen, with hip gore : $1.50 
*¢ Erect Form” style 959, made of French “Coutil, in white 
and drab. Full gored and bias-cut. Price nh $1.75 


‘«Erect Form’”’ style 960, made of very fine Fyenchi Coutil, in 
white and drab and b ack sateen. Full gored and bias-cut. . 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Manufacturers, 377 Broadway, Dept. A, New York. 
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New Fall Suits and Cloaks. 


HE well-dressed woman of to-day, be she the wife of millionaire or 
mechanic, is the tailor-made woman. ‘The day of high prices is over. 
Modern business methods, our large establishment, correct buying of 
materials, and the fact that we deal direct with the 
consumer, employing no agents and administering no 
branch stores, has made it possible for us to place in your 
hands the very newest creations in specially - tailored 
garments at very moderate prices. 







The two illustrations on the right show 
you one point of difference between our 
garments and the ready-made ones. In 
all tight-fitting jackets of suits we put 
our new bust form. This gives shape 
to the garment and aids in giving you 
a perfect figure. It also helps the gar- 
ment to hold its shape. A garment with 
our new bust form looks I’ke the upper 
illustration even after you have worn it 
for some time, but a ready-made garment 
is apt to look like the lower one. This 
is only one point of difference between 
our garments and the ready-made ones. 
‘There are many others which we explain 





in our catalogue. 


If the idea of a specially-tailor-made 
costume of the latest Paris cut, at the 
most reasonable of prices is attractive 
to you, send for our illustrated Fall 
Catalogue. You will get it /ree by 
return mail, together with a choice 
selection of samples of the very newest 
French Cloths, Our prices this season 
are lower than ever before. We prepay 
all express charges. 


Our new Fall Catalogue illustrates : 





Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, 
selected from the newest Paris 
models, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate prices. 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
$7 up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and Rainy-= 
Day Skirts made of double face materials. 


Without bust form. 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, together with a full line of 
samples to select from, to any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
Be sure to say whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will 
then be able to send you exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue 
and Samples; you will get them /yee by return mail. 
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S-H-&M: 


A oKIRT BINDINGS K 


VON EST ON 












The edge of your skirts is an important matter. 
Your skirt can never hang right if its binding 


doesn’t fit it. 
' And when you hold it up you do not want to 
show a twisted, puckered, cheap-looking binding. 







The handsomest and best bindings can be 
none too good. 

The celebrated S. H. & M. Brand are 
acknowledged to be both handsomest and best. 

No other bindings are made of such choice 
and expensive material—fit the curves of the skirt 
so well—are so rich and elegant—or wear so long. 

The S. H. & M. Bindings cost a little more 
than poor bindings, but you must remember that 
as they wear so long, please you so well and 
save you the time and money it would cost you 
to replace worn-out bindings, they are far cheaper 
in the end than any other bindings. 

Look on the back or on the label of every yard 
of bias velveteen or brush edge skirt bindings you 
buy for the S. H: & M. registered trade mark. 

If you insist on finding it there, you will know 
that you have the best bindings that are made 
or can be made. 
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aS Punt 


Concerning 
Coffee 


A coffee that has a flavor with a 
character that is smooth and pure, is a 
delicious beverage. This is the kind 
you are entitled to drink; it is the kind 
you will appreciate, and it is the 


White Star Kind 


The White Star coffees are prepared 
lu different fiavors, selling from 2oc. 
to 4oc. per 1b. 

‘The leading grocer in every city is 
selected to be the exclusive distributor 
of White Star Coffees. His stock is 
always kept in the best of condition, 
and he delivers to you from the original 
packages that bear our guarantee, 
which is our business reputation. 

It is this guarantee you want with 
every purchase, and in order to get it, 
your purchases should be made from 
that merchant only, who has on display 

the different grades of White 
Star Coffee in bulk packed in 
original fifty pound caus 
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Ghe PIANOLA 


acinar Mas arrested the attention of the 


of pianoforte literature 


oe ieny which as musical world - 


player, however great, can 
approach. Every one who 


See) heen investigated and verified 


kind of nervousness, piano- 


me eects by the great pianists themselves 


Chis verification of its claims makes them interest- 
ing and worthy of attention 





Ky 






SF 


Be 
RSG! 


play the piano. 





correct technique for any piece. 


The artistic effects and vivifying personality are given to the rendition 


by the player, who controls the ex- 
pression. It is entirely subject to 
his will. He may vary the touch from 
the most delicate pianissimo to the 
“Jion’s touch of Rubinstein.” 

This human element is the 
distinctive feature of the Pianola, 
and removes it from the ranks of 
purely mechanical musical instru- 
ments. It taxes the credulity of 
all who have not heard it, but is 
substantiated by the fact that the 
Pianola ts the only 
piano-player. indorsed 
by musicians of note. 

Price, $250. 

Can be bought by monthly payments if desired. 
Visitors always welcome, Our instruments are gladly shown 


to the merely curious as well as to intending purchasers. If unable 
to call at our warerooms, write for Catalogue R giving full description, 


The Aeolian Company 


18 W. Twenty-third Street, New York 
soo Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
124 KE. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


The Orchestrelle Co., London. The M. Steinert & Sons Co., Boston. 
C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia. Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore. The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., Cleveland. Kohler & Chase, 
San Francisco. Lauter Company, Newark. Grinnell Bros,, Detroit. M. B. 
Wells Co., The Aeolian Music Co., Portland, Oregon. 
- be : a 


Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 


g8HE, PIANOLA is an instrument by means of which any one can 


This is accomplished by simply rolling the Pianola in front of any 
piano, allowing the felt-covered fingers to rest upon the keys’ of the 
piano, then inserting a roll of perforated paper into the sockets, and operating 
the pedals. Playing-directions appear upon the roll as the music unwinds. 

Thus the Pianola provides a substitute for the human fingers and a 
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PIANOLA IN PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
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Bust Perfector 


Gives a perfection of bust outline to 
either tailor-made gowns or shirt- 
waists, to be obtained in no other way. “ 


It is an efficient bust support, and 

will be hailed with delight by the 

athletic woman who wants the waist 

entirely free. It is light, inexpen- 

sive, easily adjusted and delightfully 

comfortable. Indispensable to 

ladies who lack perfect i us 
proportions, as it supplies g > ia ’ gSent Free 
every deficiency, con- Y é ‘ 


ceals every imperfection. 


No. nae = white, black or 
- $1.00 

. 5B, white, drab, 

black, pink, blue, 
heliotrope, - - 1.50 


. 3—Satin, white, drab, 
black, pink, blue, 
scarlet, a = 2.50 

. 4—Net, for Summer 
wear, white only, 1.00 

5—Linen, for surf bath- 
ing, grayonly, - 1.00 


Tailors and Dressmakers 

are delighted with it because it onables them to give 
their patrons a perfect fit anda perfect bust. Recom- 
mended by exclusive tailors and modistes. 

If you cannot get The Kabo Bust Perfector at your 
dealers, it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
State size and style desired. Order same size as your 
corset. 


Kabo Lorscts 


| Are celebrated for STYLE, FI IT 
. and COMFORT, 


And have no Brass Eyelets 
to Soil Undergarments. 


60 Different Styles 
Price $1.00 to $3.00 


Some style Kabo will 
surely fit perfectly. 
Sold everywhere. 

Our ‘‘Book of Styles’’ sent free. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


196 Monroe St., 390 Broadway 
Chicago. New York. 
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Arcoao sk RE ‘OF Games re 


GOOD SHOT EN YOU HAVE AN _ ‘Iver Johnson 
GUN Nn Your HAND SEMI-HAMMERLESS 


Tobin AUTOMATIC EJECTOR 
ee tae 


Single Gun. 


1901 MODEL. 





Made on Entirely New Principles. No Top nor 
Side Action. Absolutely Safe. 


The quickest gun to load and fire of any ever made, and at the same 
time is absolutely safe in any position, without the use of bungling 
safety devices. 

The only way to discharge the gun is to pull the trigger. The 
hammer cannot be made to strike the shell by any other means. 

The automatic shell ejector is positive and quick in action, and 
automatically throws the shell from the gun after firing. 

The hammer and trigger are operated by the same spring, the 
hammer getting the full force of this spring and rebounding only 
after the trigger is released. 


PRICE $9.50 


Other features are the single-locking bolt ; rebounding lock ; center 
hammer; fewer parts than any other gun. 

A perfect gun at a pepular price and the best gun at any price. 
Catalogue and price list free upon application. Select from Catalogue. 
Ask your dealer; if he does not have what you want we will send 
Gun prepaid to any address in the United States. Cash with order. 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, FITCHBURG, MASS, 


BOSTON HEADQUARTERS : 163 and 165 Washington St. Established in 1871. 
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orking or 
Walking 


The man who wears a President Improved Suspender can 
work easier and walk easier. He realizes its ease and 
comfort by forgetting that hc wearsasuspender. It meets 
every need—from the elasticity that makes 
hill climbing on a bicycle easy, to the sup- 
port it supplies to the worker at the desk. 
No other suspender in the world gives such 
ease and service. No other suspender re- 
sponds so readily to every move of the body. 
Its handsome trimmings do not rust and soil 
the clothes. 


President 


IMPROVED 


Suspenders 


sal De are sold by all dealers. Insist on getting the genuine—there 
are many imitations. Every President Improved Suspender is guaranteed. 


$1500.00 Ein 


The guarantee ticket found on each President Suspender entitles you to take part in 
the Presidential Vote Contest. $1500.00 in gold given for estimates. Fullinformation given with each suspend- 
er—which can be secured at all dealers, or direct from _us, 50 cts., postpaid. ‘The contest is open now. 
Send for handsome booklet—President Pointers—tfree. 


THE C. A. EDCARTON MFC. CO., B Box ox 204 Shirley, M Mass. ~ 
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Elgin 
Watches 


Run all ‘round the world—run with 
precision—run for a lifetime. 
Any jeweler — anywhere — will tell 
~ you the detailed merits of 


Full Ruby Jeweled 


Elgin Watches-—- every movement 
tested, timed and proven. 





An Elgin Watch always has the word 
**Klgim®? engraved on the works 
—fully guaranteed. ..Send for free 
booklet — ‘lhe Ways of a Watch.” 














Regulate Your Electric Light 


aT SAME AS GAS. 
ccm Turn It Down—Save Money 


inde 


| Socket. 


No wiring todo. Attached by anyone 
to any '’. H. or Edison socket in a 
minute. The simple turning of key en- 
ables you to have any intermediate 
degree of light between full candle 
power and a lover's twilight. Adapted 
to 16 C. P. lamps, direct or alternating 
current, any voltage from £0 to 118, 


_ These Regulators are indispensable in 
’ Vestibules, Sleeping Apartments, 
Parlors, Sick Rooms, Hospitals, Etc. 
Ask your electrical supply dealer. 

(He has them.) If no dealer in your city, write direct to the 


sole manufacturer. Circulars free. In ordering please give 
voltage and state whether T. H. or Edison base lamps are used. 


THE G. F. BRUNT PORCELAIN WORKsS, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 




















AMERICAN WATCH AND DIAMOND CLUB 


The Best 14-K. Gold Filled Case that money 
can buy, Warranted for 25 ard 35 years, 











With Elgin, 
15 and 17 Ruby Waltham 
Jeweled Adjusted or other 
Remington High: Grade 
Movements. * if preferred. 


No Extra 


Any Monogram Charge. 
or Emblem This Proves 
to order. Quality. 


Costs Less than 15c. a Day 


to buy a high-grade watch or diamond direct from us. Co-op-. 
erative plan. $1.00 per week payments. No middlemen’s profit. 
Lowest cash prices. Anysize. All gradesand prices. Reming- 
ton movements warranted for five years ; all others for one year. 
Members wanted who are honest; wealth unnecessary. You 
have the use of the Watch or Diamond while paying for it. 
This proves quality and our good faith. Superb catalogue free. 





THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 
70 Oriel Building, > 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Hood’s 
Tooth 


Powder 


You Know 


That if you thoroughly and frequently 
cleanse your teeth with a pure, 
antiseptic, germicidal dentifrice that 
is capable of removing all unhealthy 
deposits and neutralizing all acid 
secretions, you will preserve and 
beautify your teeth and sweeten 
your mouth. That dentifrice is 
HOOD’S TOOTH POWDER and only 
HOOD’S. Then why not use HOOD’ S? 
Large Bottle, 25c. Mammoth Size, 50c. 
Free Sample. 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Hood’s 
Medicated 
Soap 


You Know 


That for health, cleanliness and purity 
your skin needs more attention than 
washing with ordinary soap. You 
should also know that Hood’s Medicated 
Soap, which is antiseptic, thoroughly 
CLEANSES, SOOTHES, HEALS, 
and stimulates the skin, and by its 
daily use beautifies the complexion 
and gives that wholesome look every- 
body likes to see. Try it. 


Tral Size, 10 cts. Full Size, 25 cts. 
Free Sample. 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 














HAMMAR PAINT $200,000 behind a guarantee for five 
years’ wear. 
HAMMAR PAINT Costs only $1.25 per gallon when 


mixed. 

HAMMAR PAINT Saves 25 per cent of ordinary paint 
bills. 

HAMMAR PAINT Warranted more durable than white 
lead. 


HAMMAR PAINT Has the written indorsement of 2000 
practical painters. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is not ready mixed or patent paint. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is made of such good, old-fashioned 
materials as the best painters use. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is ground thick—very thick. 

HAMMAR PAINT PFeguires the addition of a gallon of 
linseed oil to each gallon. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is pure, linseed oil paint. You mix 
it yourself and know. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is most durable paint made. I,inseed 
oil makes durability. 

HAMMAR PAINT Does not chalk like lead does. ‘There 
are no acids in it to dissolve the oil. 


ChMET 
Za 


HAMMAR PAINT Will not crack, peel, blister or chip 
for five years. Cash refunded if it 







does. 

Is better than ordinary paint. It is 

made of pure linseed oil only. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is legally guaranteed. Have your 
own lawyer write the guarantee if 
you don't like ours, 

HAMMAR PAINT Has been made by us for 28 years. 

HAMMAR PAINT 200 houses painted with it every day 
in the year. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is guaranteed by us. You use white 
lead at your own risk, and you know 
it does not wear well. 

HAMMAR PAINT A special, individual style plan for 
your house by skilled artists. 

HAMMAR PAINT The great common-sense paint. 

HAMMAR PAINT Costs less, wears longer and gives 
better general satisfaction than any 


-AINT 


x 


HAMMAR 


~ 


other paint or white lead. 
We have interesting advertising matter. It is yours, free 
of cost, if you will write to us. 
Special inducements to dealers. If we have no agent in 
your city we will ship to you direct, all freight paid. This 
“ad” may not appear again. Write us at once if you ex- 
pect to paint. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 
1210 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Estab. a7. 
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From Parlor | 


to Kitchen | Grape-Nuts 
Eile} Eooa 


veady cooked. 
| Crisp, 
Delicious, 



























Neal's Enamel 


the genuine . Genin 


Gives the thrifty house keeper the means to make 
home beautiful and stylish and easily kept clean. 


If not at your dealer’s write us. DEPT. C. 
ACNE WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Detroit. and N A Vv é@& oo fb 
BOOKLET “yith samples of cy FREE 
At all Grocers 


You do it yourself 


niet cos : shania ncraeedee te et - | 














Stylish, Ladies’ 
Watches 


in colored enamels, 


gold silver or gun Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
? ? eb Pa area ret . eo 
9 . ae ectric Door Bells, . . 1. 
metal casin gs are —— |p Electric Carriage Light, 8.95 
‘ . B Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.95 
shown In our “M4 «Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, 


BLUE BOOK. aah ; \.| $8 Medical Batteries,» "8°95 

















00 | 











png <r tes Belts,. 1.00 
| “LS JE 12Belt withSuspensory, 2.50 
M 2 d B 9 | = it Li Genuine Electric Insoles, 25 

en S an Oys am, lelegraphOutfits,. . . 2.25 


Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 


D\ 0c —aeeev/:) BatteryTableLamps, . 3.00 | 

W atches | = Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 3.00° {3 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
a - Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, . . . 2.95 
Battery Student Lamp, « 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
All Electrical Books at low 





of all sizes and styles 
are shown in our 


RED BOOK. 


Either sent on application. 


prices, 
We underseil ail on Everything 
Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
: . $ CLEVELAND, O. 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH Co., é y6 Headquarters for, Electrio Nov- 
2. . Soe i 4 elties an: upplies, 
37 oe 149 nae ie Agents wanted, Send for New 
New York City. Chicago. Catalogue just out. 
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BUY YOUR FALL OR WINTER SUIT FROM KRAMER’S SAMPLES. 





$10 Suits 


of ALL WOOL GOODS made in the latest 
fashion according to measure,fit guaran- 
teed, will make a serviceable business suit 
and will not only add to your personal 
appearance, but to your earning capacity 
for to be well dressed gives you confidence 
to meet business men on their own footing. 

Trousers $3.75 and Up. 

Suits $10.00 and Up. 

Full Dress Suits $25.00 and Up. 

Overcoats $12.00 and Up. 


All garments sent C. 0. D. with privilege of exami- 
nation and trying on before you pay for them. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 
























$8 to $20 Saved 


on suits or overcoats. If after looking at our handsome 
free. book of samples and prices, giving five 
reasons why we sell our garments below others, you still 
are skeptical of the above statement write any of our 250 


customers (we have thousands of others) whose testimon. | 


ials we send you. 


All garments actually cut, trimmed and made to your order 
in any style. We do not handle ready-made clothes, custom-made 
clothes, tailor-made clothes, as many houses advertise, but actu- 
ally make each individual garment according to your measure 

Others are satisfied, so why not make use of our 24 

years experience and have your clothes made by us, 
We also desire a responsible local representative in every City or 
Town where we are not already represented. 


KRAMER & CO., ADAMS EXPRESS BLDG. Dept. 5, CHICAGO. 


| 
| 


| 




































The above picture taken from life shows 
the BERRY BROTHERS’ TOY 
WACON in use. 


ASK YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS AND VARNISHES ABOUT 
IT, OR DROP US A LINE AND WE WILL MAIL YOU 
COPY OF ABOVE PICTURE AND PARTICULARS. 


| BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


' Varnish Manufacturers, 
ALSO ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF CENUINE HARD OIL FINISH, 
LIQUID GRANITE (FOR FLOORS) AND SHINCLETINT. 


NEw YORK, 2-2 Pearl St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
BALTIMORE, I. Lombard St. 
CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
CINCINNATI, 324 Maia St. 
ST. LOuIs, 112 5. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT, MICH. 














There is more gold in the 
rolled plate 


KREMENTZ 


One Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold 
plated button. The name 


KREMENTZ 


sures a new button without 
charge in case of accident 
of any kind. 





Special Styles for Ladies’ 
Shirt Waists and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses. 


Postal us for The Story of 
a Collar Button. 


Y Sold by all jewelers. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
47 Chestnut Street, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

















‘EARN & & 


A CAMERA 


vosures, readily taken by amateurs. 







among your friends 30 pounds Baker’s 


Si I 
Boys’ or icycle; 100 Ibs. 


30 Ibs. for Shot Gun; 25 


Rifle; lbs. f 
EXPRESS PREPAID. 


§ Guitar or Mandolin. 








¢ Beautiful Pictures, 34 x 434, Snap-Shots or Time 
1D} The Camera 
asily earned without any cost to yourself by sell- 
eas, 
‘pices, Baking Powder, ete., or sell 75 Ibs. for a 
tirls’ 5s J for a Youths’ or 

Maidens’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a_Ladies’ or Gentle- 
men’s highest grade Bicycle ; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver 
Wateh and Chain; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch and Chain 
or a Decorated Dinner Set; 90 lbs. for a Sewing Ma 
chine; 15 lbs. for pair Lace Curtains; 8 Ibs. for Nickel 
; Plated Skates or Express Wagon; 15 lbs. for Flobert 
5 or' Autoharp, 




















Send postal for Catalogue, Order Sheet and particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept.L), Springfield, Mass. 
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Vvervous ¢ 


Qui Cof(ee 
and Arink 


Posktumn 
Vora Cotfec 


Sold by Groce vs 


ASTHMA 


AND 


HAY-FEVER 


CURED BY THE 


Kola Plant 


A New and Positive Cure for 
AsTHMA and Hay-Ferver_ has 
been found in the Kola Plant, 
a rare botanic product of West 
African origin. So great are the 
powers of this New Remedy that in the short time since its discov- 
ery it has come into almost universal use in the Hospitals of 
Europe and America for the cure of every form of Asthma and 
Hay-Fever. Its cures are really marvelous. Men, women and 
children who have been given up as incurable are being restored 
daily to perfect health by the use of Himalya. ‘Thousands of 
letters attesting its wonderful cures have been written the import- 
ers, but limited space prevents a detailed list. Read what a few 
have to say, proving that Hay-Fever and Asthma can be cured: 

Wm. Kuhler, Sr., of Warrentown, Mo., writes Dec. 22, 1899, that he was 
cared of Hay-Fever and Asthma of five years’ standing, and that his son 
was also cured after many years of similar suffering. Mr. C. E. Cole, of 
Oradell, N. J., writes Dec. 25, 1899, that after fourteen years of suffering 
with Hay-Fever and Asthma he was entirely cured and has had no return 
f this trouble for three years. Mrs. J. H. McFarling, of St. Helena, Cal., 
writes Dec. 27, 1899, that she was cured of Hay-Fever of several years’ 
standing and has had no return of the disease since using Himalya fifteen 
inonths previous. 








The Kola Plant. 





Cured Asthma of many years’ standing: 

Mrs. D. L. Romick, of Decatur, Ill,, writes Jan. 1, 1900, that after suffer- 
ing for sixteen years with Asthma, life became a burden, but for the last six- 
teen months has been enjoying good health, having been cured by Himalya. 
Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., writes tothe New York //0r/d@ 

n July 23rd, that it cured him of Asthma of thirty years’ standing, and Mrs. 
©. Johnson, of No. 417 Second Street, Washington, D. C.; testifies that for 
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scars she had to sleep propped up in a chair unable to lie down night or day. 

If you suffer from Asthma and Hay-Fever in any form, do not | 
despair, but write at once to the Kola Importing Co., No. 1162 | 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y., who in order to prove the | 
power of this wonderful new botanic discovery will send you one | 
rial Case by mail prepaid, entirely Free. 
you absolutely nothing. 


Remember it costs | er peoaeenare strictly confidential. . 





THE ONLY 


ELECTRIC MASSAGE ROLLER 


Patented in United States, England, France, 
Canada, Germany, Cuba, etc. 
Ready for Use at all Times. No 
Charging. Will last forever. 
SILVER, $3.00 EACH; GOLD, $4.00 EACH. 

Mail or Office. 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFIER. 


Will Remove 
Wrinkles and 























*Mostetiectual in Muscle 
and Tissue building; also 
for Reduction of Corpulency. 
Will develop or reduce any part 


of the body. For Rheumatism and All Facial 
all Circulatory and Nervous Diseases 

a specific. The reputation and profes- Blemishes 
sional standing of the inventor, with the itive 


approval of this country and Europe, is a 
perfect guarantee. Book upon application. SN 
Dr. JOHN WILSON GIBBS €O., 1370 Bway, N. Y. 
“A new beautifier which is warranted to produce a 
perfect complexion, removing wrinkles and all facial 
blemishes. It is most effectual in building up tissues, as 
well as reducing unsightly corpulence. A very pretty addi- S 
tion to the toilet table."—Chicago Tribune. S 
ALL OTHERS ARE FRAU- 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC ROLLER. tries tuititions... 


“This delicate Electric Massage Beautifier removes all facial blemishes, 
Itis the only positive remover of wrinkles and crow’'s feet. It never fails to 
perform all that is expected.""—Chicago Times-Herald. 

“At one stroke the art of acquiring beauty has become simplified. Any 
woman may achieve beauty at home and unaided. All that she will have to 
do is discharge the army of beautifiers she now employs to exercise their arts 
upon her person and buy an Electric Massage Roller. The Roller will do 
the rest. It is safe and effective.’ YY. World, 





Copyright. 


“Can take a pound a day oft a patient, or put tt on."—New York Sun, 


August 30, 1891. 
No WIL St No Hard Work. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction 
is assured—reduce to stay. One month's treatment, 85.00, Mail, or office, 

1370 Broadway, New York. REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 

* The cure is based on Nature's laws.""—N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 

**On obesity Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authoritv."—M. ¥. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators and fraudulent Magnetic Massages. 


Overweight. 


A person generally knows 
n when he is becoming too 
gee > As arule, however, 
he shuts his eyes to the 
fact, and believes it to be 
F only temporary, until he sud- 
denly realizes that he has gain- 
ed many pounds and no remedy 
appears to be forthcoming. To 
you, who have drifted into this 
situation, we can offer truths 
that are beyond the shadow of 
po nnngpernesey We can bring 

own your weight, not by elab- 
orate and expensive reduction 
remedies, but by simple treat- 
ment that brings health and 
strength in its train. Our files 
are filled with hundreds, yes 
thousands of testimonials to 
this effect, and are the best 
guarantees of our signal suc- 
cess. Here are twoof many. Mrs. 
8.Mann, cf LaMotte, Ia., writes: 


¢, Six years ago | Lost 70 ot 
AKK eH Fat” mont 


Send for lecture on ** Great Subject of Fat,’ and Blank. 




















ibs 
n months by the ‘Hall 
method, and I have not gained 


an ounce in weight since. 
LOST 40 POUNDS Mr.Hugo Horn, 429 E.63rd 
*St..NewYorkCity, writes: 
‘*Three years ago I took a four months’ treatment and was 
reduced 40 lbs, in weight. I have not gained any in 
weight since.’’ We are giving away 
barrels and Barrels of 






Sample Boxes Free |} 
just to prove how effective,pleasant 


and safe this remedy is, to reduce 
weight. If you want one, send us your 
name & address & 4 cts.to cover post- 
age,etc, Each box is mailed in a plain 
sealed wrapper with no advertising on 
it to indicate what it contains. Price 
large size box, $1.00 postpaid. Cor- 
co 


1l Chemical Co. Dept. H. M., St. Louis, Mo. 7 
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Lace Making 
Embroidery 











HE July 1coo issue of Home 

Needlework Magazine tells just 
how to make the laces used in cos- 
tume, boleros, revers, sailor and stock 
collars, collar bands, insertions, lace 
jackets, scarf and tie ends, collar and 
sleeve points in both Battenberg and 
Modern lace. Lace stitches exp!ained. 
Also numerous embroidery designs for 
centerpieces, doilies, sofa pillows, tea 
cloths and novelties. Single copy, 10c. 
S H 1 Off e Send us 35 cents 

pecia T. and we will send 
you the January, April and July 
(special lace number) 1900 issues by 
return mail, and will send you the big 
October 1900 (Christmas present) 
issue when it comes out. Your money 
back if you don’t like the books. 
Write to-day. 



















Florence Publishing Co., 


27 Chestnut Street, - Florence, Mass. 











No Trouble 
Pat. Nos. 528,988—550,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


HE 
server, 
and abdomen, 

coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 


No Buttons 


RUBENS SHIRT is a verital le life pre- 
It affords full protection to lungs 
thus preventing colds and 
Get 
them at once. Take no others, no mat‘er what 
your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn't 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has 
gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, 
and no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, 
wih all silk, to fit from birth to six vears. Sold at 
Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 
92 MARKET STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


[$1000 


Rubens Infant Shirt : 
-, fa 





ecececeee™ 






























AVING purchased from DR. JOHN 
H WEHRLY, one of our best known Der- 
matologists, his formula for the prepa- 
ration he has used and sold in St. Louis and 
vicinity successfully and extensively during 
the past six years, for removing Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, and clearing the complexion, we 
desire to give it the wide market it deserves. 
It contains absolutely no injurious ingredients. 
It causes the epiderm to imperceptibly flake 
off, carrying with it all pigmentary deposits, 
leaving complexion in clear, healthy condition. 
We want for it an appropriate and attractive 
name. Realizing the value of this, we offer a 
Ten Year Annuity of One Hundred Dollars to 
the person who will before December 25th, 
1900, suggest the name that pe be selected by 
an impartial committee. A deposit to make 
good this offer has been made with the Union 
Trust Company of St. Louis. All suggestions 
must be accompanied by $1 4 for one jar of 
the ointment (regular price, $1.50). Address 


ST. LOUIS DERMATOLOGICAL CO,, 
Laboratory Department L, 809 N. 2d Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Swoboda System 


of Physiological Exercise 


RESTORES THE HEALTH 
STRENGTHENS THE HEART. 


I teach by mail with perfect success, my original and scientific 
method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus what- 
ever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room 
just-before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise 


and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and it is the only one which 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole lustructor. 





does not overtax the heart. It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 
PERFECT HEALTH means an absolute freedom from those ailments which a well informed 
mind knows are directly or indirectly due to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 
ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND REVITALIZES 


THE WHOLE BODY. 


An Appreciative Testimonial from the Contracting 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 22, 1899. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Mr. Swoboda:—Although it is less than 
two months since I first commenced work at your 
system of physiological exercise 1 am most osrieeay | 
convinced that your system is a decided success. 
comparative statement of my measurements will show 
you what I have accomplished in the short period 
of less than two months. 

MEASUREMENTS. 


Chest normal 

* contracted... 
“ expanded... 
Se aes 





In addition to this large increased muscular devel- 
— my general health is decidely improved. 
Thanking you for what you have done for me and 
with best wishes for your continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely, T.O. JENNINGS, Contg. Fgt. Agt. 


Pupils are both sexes ranging in age from fifteen 
to eigthy-six, and a!l recommend the system. Since 
no two people are in the same physical condition 
individual instructions are given in each case. 

Write at once, mentioning this magazine, for full 
information and convincing endorsements from 
many of America’s leading citizens 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


34-36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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; An economical a 
table luxury. @ 
ag one” NOR YONYS, 227 
Sample Can ~~. . | 
and booklet for six cents PORK and BEANS fi *| 


in stamps. 
Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CoO., 306 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. ;' 











OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


PLUG CUT 


is a mild, cool, mellow and satisfying tobacco of the 
highest quality and is the most popular and largest 
selling brand of ‘‘plug cut’’ smoking tobacco in the 
world! The reason for this is that the leaf that 


“Seal” is made of is cured in its own native climate—in the sunshine and balmy 

atmosphere of the southern states, where pipe tobacco originated. A full size trial 

pouch will be sent by return mail on receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps by 
The American Tobacco Co., 11 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














‘A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


is furnished by the | 


Victor Instantaneous Water Heater 


which. occupies but little room; is ready for use 
night or day; furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness and all domestic 
purposes when hot water is required. Uses Gas = 
or Gasoline. Ask your dealers for it, or send for 4 
free catalogue. 


W.J.ADAM, - Joliet, Ill. 
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Burnett's * 


oto Up — . 
4 


Why do you use a vanilla extract 
that is not satisfactory when you can 
always have 

Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
by insisting upon it. 


Send ten cents for a book on Vanilla, its growth and 


culture. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


\ 





ety 


A , PU 
NICE, FRANCE, ga soe 

SOLELY FROM Op baer FLAVOR ~ UNIQUE | 
SELECTED SOUND  (aa.2e2@)~=©0s BRILLIANCY-SUPREME | 


MATURE OLIVES (agi NOTHING FINER PRODUCIBLE 


MADE AND BOTTLED IN 
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A WOMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 
when left alone to support herself and children, | 
often becomes too heavy, and she breaks down. ] 


viding a sure income. 

lute Security,” explains what benefits the family 

will receive if you invest $2.00 per month now. 
Write for Booklet A. 


Address CHAS. M. TURNER, sec’y and Gen't Manager, | 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
—_— a =— 
Ss e< Se 


—— 
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- MAMMA’S FAVORITE. 
The best glycerine Soap, **No. 4711.” Its purity is absolute ; its perfume 
unequalled. Used for years in the Court of H. 1. M. the Emperor of Russia. 
Can be applied to the most tender and delicate skin. ' 

Manufactured by FERD. MULHENS,Cologne 0/R, Germany. 
Sole U. S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFP, 35 and 37 White Street, New York. 
Send 15 cents for full size sample cake. 
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What is Orangeine?  } sively saenced Sere erin semiee of welt 
accurate and useful beyond description to instantly relieve pain and cure commor ailments—as 
proven by ten years’ successful test and strongest endorsements. 


Orangeine Revives Pt PTE seat see = a 
paim and removes the cause. 


Orangeine Averts and Cures BAY, FEVER. BRAIN FAG 


MEN'S . INDIGESTION and everyday 
ills, when weed according to full sienple instructions in every pathage. 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE on receipt of 2cent stamm Ba te is: sold ay B druggists im opeitionel Re 


introduction in 10, 25 and 50-eent packages. For the sake of intelligent trial we will 
information on receipt of two-cents for postage. 


THE ORANCEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, ee iS MICHICAN AVENUE, CHICACO, FLL. 
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@ & Sample Free wil demonstrate to you that © 


Milk Weed Cream: 


SSS O/O/L/@ 
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' Cures Compfexton Faults. 


| It feeds the skin; puts purity in place of pimples; © 
7 fairness of face for freckles; takes amy 
@ ; bamishes blotches. S 
: “mrs the ‘divine Sarah,"’ says of Milk O 
Weed Cream: ‘‘ Marvelously good for the Sieto © 
® and Complexion. It removes all spots from the © 
® face."’ 50 cts. per jar; at druggists, or by mail, 
. or, Wilf you have a Sample sent 
for Two Cents—a Stamp? 


5): Frep’n F. Incrnam & Co. 
® S¢ Tentw STrecr, Detroit, vee 


“1835 R. WALLAC 


is of unusual: richness of design and finish, and 
has alli the distinctive beauty and appearance 
of solid silver. 
it ae a lifetime 
The new patterns 
*‘Joan,’’ ** Anjou”’ and * Steart”’ 


are extremely attractive. 


ee 





Qur illustrated catalogue No. 75 C will help you 
j im selecting silver which will make your table 
; beautiful. Sent on request. 


: f R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
| Wallingford, Conn. 
Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 


,VUVee/e 
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IT Is WORTH A PREMIUM TO BE A STEVENS AGENT. 
INEVERY CITY, 


SALESWOMEN WANTED zeman? 


ByCHASASTEVENSSBROS..the great Cloak Suitend Fur Housetotake orders for their 
eeebrated sae eatin mace to messureCLOAKS SUTSFURS, wAeTS ee. 


An 1 exceptional opportunity for trustworthy women anxious to i 


secure steady and fascinating employment. An opportunity ofa 
life time, but prompt action on your part is necessary. 


0070¢5()0 Per WEEK fayneceoae 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS are only made known to those who are appointed 


agents. We furnish you with a $15.00 outfit for $5.00, and to assure us of your good faith inclose 
$5.00 for same with your application. If appointed you will receive the outfit early in September, 
if not money will be promptly refunded. Leading dressmakers are giving up their business because 
they can make more acting as our agents. 

















With your application send names of two | 
responsible persons for reference. . . . NOTE—tThe following letter is from one of 


| our agents, She made as high as $135.00 in one 








a week, 
If after receiving the outfit you are not thor- | ‘ 2 : 
oughly satisfied with the terms and conditions, you ———__ 
may express it back at our expense, and your money | sail Naas 
will be returned. The outfit consists of a handsome sauces aa 
case, containing samples of materials and fashion | Cuas. A. STEVENS & Buos. 
plates, etc. With it you will be pieased to show the LADIES SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS. WAISTS ann SKIRTS, 
. . ’ 231-315 STATE STREET. 
finest line of ladies i ‘cMIcAco. 
Aoewcr nile Lament veh y, “A gp el 
1e0a, 


CLOAK S5)¢°azx 


Cre AN 


sind ae 
SUITS, F U RS, erry ta wa aan 


ear orth Madina han 
ietenes ebe wack 4 ree ete 


ae Wig NOG POP IAG) oe A: hana ehedias 
AIS S, tc., FP bran/= A Thome 7 peees Yo PeVomn 


Ve Muek packed aut a an 





in America, ready made and made to order. | pee. gt Peay Oheel “Phare 
book of instruction, tape measure, business lee | hw Leen Bin P co 
order blanks, advertising matter, etc., with each | Cee orate. Te rei 

outfit. An outfit that permanently establishes every | Coe ae 

agent ina hqewing business. Wy tue, MH le 











Siewoxs’ Smocked Catatoguc FREE. 


Acknowledged to be the best authority on styles in ladies’ high-class, ready-to-wear garments published in 
America. Upon receipt of address catalogue will be mailed to you free of charge. The catalogue that sells more 
ladies’ garments every season than any other three catalogues published. Every woman appreciating original 
and beautiful styles wi!l want one. SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO-DAY. 














Chas. i. Stevens &. Bros. 


109, lll, 113, 115 State St., Chicago, III. 
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A paint brush, a can of JAP-A-LAC and a iittle labor would 
4 make a most desirable change in some homes. ° 
JAP-A-LAC is the new wood finish for 


Floors and Interior Woodwork. 


Finished wood floors are more healthful than carpets. 


They are more refined, 


And they cost less than carpets and save much labor. 
Any inexperienced person can apply JAP-A-LAC and secure 


good results. 


JAP-A-LAC is made in all the fashionable colors. It stains 
and varnishes at one application, and is used either to renew 
an old finish or where the wood has never been coated. 

Buy it of a paint dealer or send 75 cents for a full quart 
can of JAP-A-LAC in any color desired. Sent express prepaid. 
FREE Mention this magazine and we will send free samples 

of finished woods and our book ‘‘ The Home Beautifier.”’ 


the Glidden Varnish Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Architects and Painters 
The durable and_ brilliant 
qualities that makeJ AP-A-LAC 
the best finish for floors 
naturally make it the best 

for Interior Woodwork. 

















The Vocalion is 

distinctive in the 

exquisite quality 
of its tone 








Vocalion 
Church 
@ Chapel 
Organs 








It is indorsed by leading 

organists throughout the 

country, and meets the 

demand of critical mu- 

sicians at moderate ex- 
pense 


Prices, $275 to $3,000 








The Vocalion’s rapidly 
increasing popularity for 
church and chapel use 
is ample reason why it 
should be investigated 
by all church societies 
contemplating the pur- 


chase of an organ. 


Its method of tone- 
production is radically 


different from all others. 

Catalogue B, giving full description, 
will be mailed on request. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 

Quality and power of tone, 

Variety of registration, and 
Price 





STYLE 23 


“These instruments will be extremely 
desirable for churches and halls, It is a 
new and original idea, for you have modi- 
fied the tones of the reeds in such a way as 
to reproduce perfectly the tones of the pipe- 
organ, especially the diapason and clarabella 
tones,”"—Alexandre Guilmant, 
Organist and Composer, Paris. 

“The voicing of your instrument is 
noteworthy ; each stop has its characteristic 

uality —the flute is really filute-like, and 
the clarinet preserves the peculiar wooden 
character of the original. Most remarkable 
is the close approach of sound to the pipe- 
organs, many of these not being its equal 
in quality of tone. Last, but not least, 
the light, quick action and never-varying 
accuracy of intonation deserve special men- 
tion, "—Walter J. Damrosch. 





THE VOCALION 
ORGAN COMPANY 


156 Fifth Avenue, corner 
Twentieth St., New York 
Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 
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of 


September 


for 


Hygienic Hints 

Blank for Examination 
Full Information 
References 


Terms for Treatment 








are dissipated by 





} 


THE TERRORS 


Hay Fever Victims 


Dr. Hayes’ Treatment. 


|| | Asthma an 
Hay Fever 


Cured 
to Stay Cured 


All 
Sent 
Free 


Ask for Current Comments No. 6. 
Address Dr. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Libbys 


pani Nye | jenny 


UNE 


PTT 
I ene 
Re ARS tS 



































has a home-made flavor. It 
is a deliciously wholesome 
product from Libby’s famous 
hygienic kitchens, a combi- 
nation of choice fruits, spices 
and carefully selected govern- 
ment-inspected beef. 

If you make mince-meat at 
home or have been disappoint- 
ed in some odd brand, try 
Libby’s, you'll be friends at 
once. 

Put up in convenient pack- 
ages, enough for two big pies. 

Remember! There’s no 
substitute for Libby’s Mince 
Meat. 

New edition booklet, ‘‘How 
to Make Good Things to 
Eat,’’ just out, sent free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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is to Rightly 
Exercise. 


Tw Whitely Exerciser 


ures round pelts and 
‘ona brings perfect physical 
y athletes and invalids—by 


Exercise 





weak 45 owt Bem nae ae 
development. Is used alike 
men, women and children. 


Send 10c for “Physical Education,” 


by Dr. Anderson, of Yale. Every page of this 50 cent book 
is interesting and meets somebody’s need. New edition 
just out, fully illustrated. 


The WHITELY is made Seld by dealers or 


sent on receipt of 
price, or O. O. D., 
subject to examina 
tion. 
WHITELY 
EXERCISER 
COMPANY, 
42 Marine Bldg., 
; CHICAGO. 








(The Deseret Mandolin Club, Salt Lake City, Utah.) 


The true musician must first be in love with his 
instrument. He is inspired by the individuality of 
its action. 


egal Guitars 
oo Mandolins 


Because of their power and volume of tone, 


FRANK & GUTMANN 


. iL OUTWEAp ww 
. ANY OTHER 4g 


CARTER ee tely 
i Without 
Rubber. 
é ~_ pubber wil 
We Nee No) 


Rubber. 


Sample pair 


SIL 
LISLE 25: 


Mailed on receipt of Pric 


‘S GENUIN® 
[RAN KS GERRY 


CUFF HOLDER: 


Sample Pair Nickled - 10¢ 
Gold Plated £5¢ 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES 


WOOL EXCHANGE BUILDING NEW YORK .NY. U.S.A. 








surprise the player and captivate the audience. 
Something strangely . different in construction | 
from the ordinary “mill made” ‘instrument. | 
“A Regal Rhapsody,” 
let, tells the story. 


WULSCHNER MUSIC CO., 


It is free. 


our book- | 
| 
“Dept. A,’’ Indianapolis, Ind. | 





ISTIADE ROLLERS| 
} we PATENT CLAMPS AS 





No Tacks Required 
No Torn Shades 
No Split Rollers 


See that you get the Improved 

Hartshorn Shade Roller with the 

patent clamps for fastening on the 

shade. Never mind what the dealer 

wants you to buy, accept no shade 

roller that does not bear label with 
autograph of Stewart Hartshorn on it. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


are the most perfect acting in the world, and 
fifty years devoted to the manufacture of shade 
rollers have made them so, 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 
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Don’t let your “‘angry passions rise’’ because the hair 
mattress you have slept on all these years is not what it should 
be. No hair matiress is—or can be, The world ‘‘do move’’ and 
mattresses have moved with it. We sell on 30 Nights’ Free Trial, 
and only ask the small privilege of mailing you FREE our handsome, 
illustrated, 7a-page book ‘‘ The Test of Time,” telling about 


The Ostermoor Patent *] 5 Express 
Elastic Felt Mattress Prepaid 


@ Anywhere 
Sleep on it Thirty Nights, 24. 6 ins. wide, 25 tbs... $8.35) gy | _ Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 


and if it is not even: alt you have heged | 3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., ° . 6 ft. | There is not a single store in the country 
for, if you don’t believe it to be the ris 6 ins. we. 35 Ibs. 11.70 [ 3 ins. that carries our mattress; almost every 
4 






TRADE-MARK,. 





















equal in cleanliness, durability and com- ft. Dad wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 Leng.) store now has an imitation so-called 
fort of any $so hair mattress ever made, If made in two parts soc. extra. “felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on 
you can get yeur money back by re- our advertising. Our name and guar- 
turn mail—‘‘ne questions asked.” There will be no un- antee on every genuine mattress. Can only be bought from u3 
pleasantness about it at alt. direct. Send for our free book * The Fest of Time.’’ 
e 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 114 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
Canadian Agency, 30t St, James St., Montreal. We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
fll, ia ve ce eS ee ee 

















HANFORD 2 3-4iN 
HYLO 2 2 3N 


A Faultless Collar: in construction, quality, style, fit ; that launders 
and wears best—is not this all you want in a collar? 

You cannot get more than this in any collar at 25c. each—we sell #wo for 25¢. 
Corliss-Coon collars are highest grade in all but price. Ask your dealer 
for them ; if he will not supply you, send to us stating size desired. Send for 
catalogue showing all styles, also correct dress for all occasions; sent free. 


Rept. A, Troy, New York. 
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This Trade Mark 


Adopted by the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Manufacturers, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
U. S, A., appears on the genuine 


Grand Rapids Furniture. 


This step is made necessary for the protection of the buying public, so 
much inferior furniture being foisted on the market yearly under the Grand 


Rapids name and reputation. 


This trade mark means that the arti- 


cle upon which it appears is 


Guaranteed to be Honest 


in material and construction, and exactly 


as represented. 


Best furniture dealers everywhere sell 


and warrant Grand Rapids Furniture. 


Sold only through the retail dealer. 
Ask to see this Trade Mark on every 


piece. 


- prenarece asta AA 
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Self-Shaving Made a Luxury 
NEW GEM SAFETY RAZOR 


BEST « 
SIMPLEST. 
“SAFETY 

EVER 
DEVISED 








Sent on ten days’ trial to any responsible Pecks 
All first class Cutlery Dealers will do the same; if your 
dealer does not carry them in stock, write us and we 
will tell you who does in your town. 


PRICES: 
Razor i in Fe Box. . $2.00 
with Two Blades i in Handsome Morocco 0 Case. 3.50 
“with Three Blade: ssc 4.50 
Automatic Stropping Sechios with Strop . _ pe foe 
Catalogues of complete sets mailed free. 
Insist upon getting a “New Gem” if you have to go foritto 


THE GEM CUTLERY CO., 36 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 











Electricity 


offers the greatest opportunities 
for advancement to-day. We can 
teach anyone at home by 
mail to 


BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


or to learn TELEPHONY, TELEG- 

RAPHY, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELEC- 
TRIC MINING, SHORT POPULAR 
ELECTRICAL COURSE; also ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING, ME- 
CHANICAL DRAWING, ELEMEN- 
TARY MATHEMATICS. 

Studies do not interfere with your 
Position ; fit yourself to start in a new 
profession at a better salary. 

Let us tell you of the small outlay 
needed to acquire an electrical or me- 
chanical education and the successful 
work accomplished with the thousands 
of students who have enrolled with us. 
Write for our illustrated book entitled 
«*Can I Become an Electrical 
Engineer?” Sent free. 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 
Dept. E, 240-242 W. 23d St., New York 


THOMAS A. EDISON says: 

** I consider the Electrical Engineer In- 
Stitute as conducted by Messrs, Wetzler 
and Martin to be of great value to those 
who desire an Electrical Education.’ 
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A REMARKABLE 
PAIR OF SCISSORS 





LENGTH 4% INCHES 


Can actually be put to the following uses : 


1. Screw-Driver. 10. Stereoscope. 
2. Tracing Pattern Wheel. 11. Glass-Breaker. 


* 3. Sci ‘Se 12. Ruler. 
4. Cigar-Cutter. 13- Cartridge-Extractor. 
5. Glass-Cutter. 14. Buttonhole-Scissors. 


6. Hammer. 15. Gas-Pipe Tongs. 
. Wire-Cutter, 16. Nail-File. 
. Erasing-Knife. 17. Cigar-Box Opener. 
9. Penknife. 18. Measure. 
EVERY SCISSOR GUARANTEED AS REPRE- 
SENTED, OR MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED. 


A USEFUL ARTICLE. 


Each scissor is enclosed in a leather sheath, tipped with metal, 
enabling you to carry it in your vest pocket, without injecting 
yourself, On receipt of cash or postal order for 
DOLLAR, will send you one postpaid. Agents Wanted. 


THE UNIVERSAL Scissor, TOOL AND NovELTY Co., 


Dept. 8S, 648 Broadway, New York City. 














“ Silver Plate that Wears.” 


The enjoyment of the 


SOUP and 
OYSTERS 


is increased if served with 
dainty silver. Ladles, 


spoons, forks, etc., stam p- 
ed with the trade-mark 


‘1847 


Rogers Bros. 


are beyond criticism— 
handsome in design, cor- 
rect in shape, perfect in 
finish —and are sold by 
leading dealers at one- 
fourth the price of solid 
silver. 
The “Berkshire” here 
shown, and many other 
tterns in * 1847” ware, 
is shown in our catalogue 
No. 61 F. Send for it. 


International Silver Co., 
Succossor to 











One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


The genuine all bear the above Trade-Mark 
and are sold with a written guarantee. 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900 
over all the world. 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in theWorld. 




















It is something entirely new—a woman’s idea—therefore 
a good one. 


ELDRED’S ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD, for Ladies, 


fragrant of fresh violets, is a tablet of the finest. French 
| Sr ge which when volatilized by the warmth frem the 
head, perfumes the hat and hair with a delicate odor which 
can be obtained in no other way. . 

It is far superior to liquid perfumes and extracts, which 
turn the hair grey, and injure the scalp. Fldred’s Hat Pad, 
on the contrary, removes and prevents all trace of dandruff, 
and restores a brilliant lustre to the hair. 

It lasts for three months and is to be stitched to the hat, 
wherever desired, by means of two little silk ribbons. Every 
woman who sees it becomes enthusiast.c at once. Yow 
should have one. 4 

Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad is sold by good milliners an 
hatters only. Should you be unable to get it from your dealer, 
it will be mailed by the manufacturers on receipt of price, soc. 

No other hair perfume so good—none so cheap. 
Elegant Brochure sent FREE, write for it. 


ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD CO., 
Dept. D, 853 Broadway, - New York City. 


Hatters and Milliners should write for our special proposition. 


NO HEAD WELL DRESSED WITHOUT IT. 
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SACK SUITS 


See other 
styles in 
the other 
Magazines 
this month 










* Copyright, 900, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 


— you buy your Fall or Winter 
clothes send for our free Style Book 
B, showing all the latest things in Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx ready-to-wear Suits and 
Overcoats. Ask your dealer for H. S. & 
M. clothes. Fit and quality guaranteed. 


—— 
this Trade- Mark 
of the coat. 


— 
Be sure to look for 
insile the collar 
——_____— 


If you have any difficulty in getting our goods, write to us. 


Hart, Schaffner Marx 
ar Poe wl eS ow 


Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 


A Matchless Bargain 
No. xsooat Only $4.49 


It is made of high cast 
black Crepon, latest Paris- 
ian patterns, Tunic style; 
overskirt ed ged with fringe. 
12 inch accordion pleated 
ruffie around bottom made 










Send us $4.49, state 
your waist measure 
and length, and the 
skirt will be mailed 
you immediately. 


of rich mercerised 
cloth that looks just 
like silk and more 
durable. In chic and 
style it equals any 
skirt made, regardless 
of price. Yet, notwith- 
standing its surpris- 
ing stylishness and its 
superior quality, we 
will send it to your 
address. post-paid, for 
the absurdly small 
sum of $4.49, Our 
purpose in doing so 
is to make our bar- 
gain-giving reputa- 
tion as well known to 
out-of-town ladies as 
it is known to the 
shrewed shoppers of 
Chicago. 

Should you rather 
see a sample of the 
cloth the skirt is 
made of before you 
























postage prepaid. 
Fourty -four other 
special leaders in 
wearables for the com- 
ing seasou are pictured 
and priced in our 
“Folder of Fashions,” 
now in press, Each 
article is up-to-the. 
minute in ‘style and 
a bargain without its 
peer. This ‘Folder’ 
will post you on latest 
styles and save you 
lots of money. It 
will be sent free on 
request, Our rule 
“Your money back if 
you want it,” makes 
it absolutely safe to 
trade with us. We 
are now in our 25th 
year of bargain-giv- 
ing. Write any of 
your friends in Chi- 
cago as to our respon- 
sibility. 


order, let us know 
it by postal and 
we will be glad 
to send it, to- 
gether with o 
large fine 
halftone 
picture of 
the skirt. 


EsTas. 
te76. 


136 STATE ST. 









EVAN 


& 
co. 


CHICAGO, 




















INVESTORS 


The details of a superior line of commercial 
investments in business concerns earning 
annually at least 

TEN PER CENT 
will be furnished to parties having capital to 
invest in amounts of $100 or more. 
Every enterprise I undertake is being conducted 
for industrial purposes only, to make profits 
by the operation and de- 
velopment of the business, 
and is conservatively but 
energetically managed. 
If you desire your moncy 
placed with no more risk 
than any good busincss in- 
vestment involves, and with no more anxicty 
on your part than ifit were earning only from 
2% to 4 per cent, let me submit my propositions. 


CASSIUS M. PAINE 


61 New Insurance Building, MirwavuKEE, Wis. 


-o-8 Bw f t uM DON 22). 0, 2 


“IT have been acquainted with Cassius M. Paine 
for anumber of years and know him to be an 
honorable and upright man. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.”’ 
A. J. EARLING = PRESIDENT C., M. & ST. P. RAILWAY CHICAGO 
E. P. RIPLEY presivent a., 7. & 8. F. R'Y SYSTEM CHICAGO 
H.C. HAARSTICK pres'T st... & M. v. TRANS, CO. ST. LOUIS 
Henry L. LITTLE = manacer pricseury mics §~=MINNEAPOLIS 
CHARLES E. COFFIN pres’t central TRUST CO. INDIANAPOLIS 
JOHN OMWAKE Treas. uv. 8. PLAYING CARD CoO. CINCINNATI 
PATRICK CUDAHY pres’T Cupany BROTHERS Co. MILWAUKEE 
«Wm, W. ALLIS presivent €. Pp. actis company MILWAUKEE 
ALFRED JAMES presiDENT N.-w. NAT'L INS. CO. MILWAUKEE 





Nothing 
Speculative 
in my 
Cperations 
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BOX, 


$ For One Dollar to your address, special box to 0 
more widely known 


twoke’s IMIPORTS”’ | 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN PERFECTOS. i 


The famous tropical stock cigar which at one half to one third competing prices is driving the 
expensive Havana goods out of the market in one of the largest American cities—Chicago. 

Within a year we hope to supply several of the large cities, One market absorbs them now as 
fast as we can possibly produce them. : 


These goods are a new departure in this country; they are made of three different growths of leaf raised 
near the equator combined into one cigar, the blended flavor producing a purely natural effect in the richest 
and most delicious taste and aroma. 

‘hey are mild and fine tasting yet fulsome in satisfying power. A small part of the tobacco is strong. This 
is introduced for the same purpose as Perique is introduced into the finest pipe tobaccos,—to give an *‘edge’’ to 
the flavor: another part is cooling; and the third gives a ‘‘body’’and a free even burning quality which with the 
other two tobaccos produces a cigar that to any smoker is at once plainly a forward step in cigar quality, dis- 1 
tinetly an improvement upon even the costliest Vuelta goods of the past—for “IMPORTS”? lack the sting and F 
the depressing after-effect of any previously known rich class of cigars. 

They are positively a surpassing value and a generous ten cents worth at lowest comparison; and in this 
way they cost you but four cents each. Smoke three or four and if you don’t endorse all we say we'll refun@ 
your money in full. 


J. H. LUGKE & CO., “worid'cr'rare speciaities in cigars.” 106 Lucke Block, (coureticuse) CINCINNATI, OHIO. - 


& 
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The Best Half-Hose in the World 
Bears this Trade-Mark 


We have spent 
thousands of 
of dollars adver- 
tising our trade- 
mark and the 
famous Shaw- 
knit products to protect our 
customersandourselves against 
inferior imitations. The de- 
mand we are receiving at fé 
the present time for our goods 
demonstrates the fact that 
American people appreciate 
the sterling qualities found 
in the output of the Shaw- 
knit Mills. Their durable 
colors, their excellent 

fit, their exceptional & 
wearing qualities,are 
unequaled by any 
make of hosiery 
sold at any price 











Style Et 


Black, with white 
stripe, 


Style E2 


Black, with cardinal 
stripe, 


















are the two latest 
styles which we 
have just added 
to our present 
stock of over 
80 styles. 











AThis isa fine med. 
weight cotton stock- 
ing. The color 
effect of E1 and 
B 2 are in perfect 
taste and guaran- 
teed fast and un- 
changing. Sizes, 
gto 117 25C-.a 
_. 6 pairs $1.50. 


ingle or assorted. 























Sent, postpaid, 
if dealer 

won’t get them 

for you 









containing terms, prices, and de- 
scription of over 80 different styles 
and colorings in cotton, lisle, merino, 
wool, linen, and cashmere men’s fine 
hose, furnished FREE for the asking 


’ 














ANEW DEA IN TRUNKS. 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles. Drawers 
instead of trays. A place for everything 
and everything in its place. The bottom 
as accessible as the top. Defies the bag- 
gage smasher. Costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Sent C. O. D. with 
peivilags of examination. Send 2c. stamp 
or illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 
19 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


I FOOT & POWER 





9 & WIN. For Fine Accurate Work senp For 


SWING seneca 
FALLS MFG. B 
678 Water St, SENECA US MES.CO. craig 
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| Williams’ | 
Shaving Soap 











FO ( 
hind 


ont Dry coy 


VY em Z ) 
JIN yy y —= A Y 
ASSN ' Z GG _ 


ANN) CROAPS that dry on the face, 
S are not properly prepared, 

and cause smarting, itch- 

ing and dangerous irritations, 


Williams’ Soaps are prepared 
| 
| 








by the only firm in the world 
making an exclusive specialty 
| of shaving soaps, and repre- 
sent the skill and experience of | |iiij 
over 60 years devoted to the | | 
difficult problem of making 4 ° Hl 
perfect soap for shaving. : 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Yankee Shaving Soap (Round or square Tablet), 10s 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream 50c. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’) 6 round cakes, 1 1b., goc. Exquisite also for toilet. 
Trial Tablet for 2c. stamp. 
Lonpon Pars THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. Drespen Sypney 
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ome CAMMEYER 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERITI 


The Greatest of all $3.00 Shoes for Women 


Is now for the first time offered for sale at our store called 


CAMMEYER’S STANDARD 

This is the grandest of all women’s shoes in all the 
world at the price; and the full equal to those sold for $4.00 
and $5.00 at most places. It isour newest, freshest, latest 
thought. We have designed, fashioned, selected the 
material, determined all its features, and made it the 
grandest shoe creation of the world. Sixty different 
styles in all sizes and widths. Henceforth it will be one 
of our great lines. Perfect in every detail. Button and 
Lace. Hand Welted Soles, also turn soles. Cloth and 
Kid Tops, Patent Leather and Kid Tips, Cloth and Kid 
Top Patent Leather foxed, high and low heels, broad 
and narrow and medium toes, When ordering please 
state style of toe and heel required. 


Our “ Harvard * $3.00 Shoe for Men 


We talk a great deal about this shoe, for it is worthy of 
the highest praise. It is one of those best things in the 
world about which too much cannot be said. We claim 
it is the equal of any $3.50 or $4.00 shoe in the world. 
No middlemen are between the makers and the pur- 
chasers; we do the whole business, and our customers 
receive all the benefits. This shoe stands back of our 
words to prove our praise true; and our guarantee stands 
back of theshoe to satisfy every charge that any customer 
can make against it. Made in Black Calf, Box Calf, 
Black Kid, Patent Leather, Enamel Leather and Rus- 
sia Calf. Single and double soles. 

We send a pair of either of these grand shoes, prepaid, to any part of 
the United States on receipt of 88.25. We will forward our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue to any address, free of charge, if you will 
simply write us and ask for it; and in this catalogue will be found fult 
directions for measuring your feet, and how to send the money for the 
shoes with your order. We have one of the largest and best-equipped 
Mail Order Departments, having a force of over sixty clerks. Orders 
filled on day received. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Gth Ave., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 


* Tt Protects 





























The Cushion Cork Insole 
found in all Ultra Welts pro- 
tects the foot from excessive 
heat orcold and from damp- 
ness, removing the common- 
est source of colds and pneu- 
monia. It protects your 
health, 

The Brand protects your 
Cpt ee! from overcharge 

through misrepresentation, 
Sit for adueen assuring the very best your 
money can buy. 

We have published the 
handsomest shoe catalogue 
ever produced, illustrating 
our entire line from photo- 
graphs, some of them “life 
size.” It isa perfect guide in 
ordering shoes, a_ valuable 
reference, and suitable or- 
nameut for the centre-table. 
‘This shows our new Fall style 
No. 616. We want every 
woman in the land to have a 
».-4.Sepy, and will send it free if 
~ *¥ you mention your shoe- 

dealer’s name, Thousands of 

dealers have our shoes and 
our catalogues—Ask yours. 

Ultra Shoes are made in all 

styles and leathers, includin 

Heyl’s Patent Calf, Black an 

Tan Kid, Russia Calf, and 

Ultra Black Calf, 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE 


: THE 7 ; : 
ssc0 LL RA wee 
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Choicest French Sardines 


REISS & BRADY, ‘Importers, Duane a 


NO SARDINES LIKE THE FRENCH, 
NO FRENCH SARDINES LIKE 


THE EXQUISITE ("tfas") THE PREFERRED (°Tins” 
THE PEERLESS (Tits) QUTING CLUB (querter tins) 


‘These select brands are put up without bones or tails 
in the Highest Grade Virgin Olive Oil. 

Your doctor will recommend them for young and old 
alike, because they are wholesome and full of nourishment. 


FOR BROILING UNEQUALED. 
If your grocer cannot supply you with these brands, accept no 
substitute, but send us his name and ome dollar, for which we 
will express you prepaid one each of the three larger tins. 


nd Greenwich Streets, New York, N. Y. 












GOFF’S BRAIDS tHe BEST MADE 


THE 
ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


OFFS ° 


GOFF’S has been the standard braid for 40 years. 
Every improvement has been introduced in its composition and 
manufacture to keep it at its high standard—" ‘I'he Best.” 





We want you to send us your name and address and 
we will mail you our package of 18 gold-plate scarf 
and stick pins, set with handsome color 
stones. You need not send any money. We simply 
want you to sell them for 10 cents each to your friends 
and neighbors and in return for your trouble we will 
give you your choice of 


MANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FREE. 


These include watches, cameras, rings and other valua- 
blz premiums, some of which are illustrated below. We 
_ a watch for selling only 18 pins at 10 cents each. Our 
handsome illustrated catalogue accompanies the pack- 
age of pins, so you can make your selection, Weare the 
biggest premium jeweiry house in America, because we 
give the biggest values and the most liberal presents. 


‘Pine St. Attlebero,Mass. 










hu. The Black and Tan 
9 Shoe Polisher “sein” 
For Men, Women, and Children 
ER 


It saves work; it saves time; and it saves 
» money. It reaches all parts of the shoe, and , 
i produces a beautiful polish with- 
Y out soiling the hands. No small, 
fy catch-penny affair, but of real 
merit. Complete for black or 
tan shoes, $1.00; black and 
tan, $1.25 ; or with our 

Y UNIQUE 

} Coat and Hat Hanger 
fms $1.50; or'with nickel ¢ 

! Hanger, $1.75, For those wanting 
# a low-priced polisher, we send the 
* Pet,’ a full-size, practical machine, for 25" § 
cents; with belt,85 cents. All goods prepaid “am 
in U. S., Canada, British Columbia, etc. Ask 
: lealers for them. Circulars free, Don’t cut 

this out, but mention name of this magazine. 


Biack and Tan Polisher Co. 
(INCORPORATED) 
B& T Building, Painesville, Ohio. 








































—it won’t hurt it. 
There’s no sediment in 









They mark the new era in Ale 
brewing and show the evolu- 
tion of the industry up to date 
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SENT PREPAID ON APPROVAL 


East of the Mississippi and North of the Carolinas. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER. It will be refunded 
and return freight also paid if the chair is not better 
than anything else offered you at the price. 

The most artistic selection of the grain iu cutting, 
the strongest construction, the best of leather uphol- 
stering in green, tan, maroon or Turkey red guaran- 
teed. Spring or flat seat as desired. 

The armchair to match this and a complete line of 
the best furniture, made at one profit, factory prices, is 
shown in our free’ catalogue, which also describes the 
perfection in manufacture that insures superiority. 
Address 


























PER SECTION 
(without doors) 
re And upwards, accord- 
™ ing to styie and finish. 
Shipped 
*¢On Approval.’’ 
f Subject to return at our 
expense -if not found in 
4 every particular positively 
the most perfect bookcase 
| at the lowest prices ever 
offered. 


The 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 
Is the ONLY kind hav- 















: =a) ing ABSOLUTELY 
Non-Binding and (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors. 


Will not stick or “or bind in any climate. _ Dust-proof— 
Metstere-pront. T Phis i is only Ome of several features that 
make the “ Macey ” positively the best Sectional Bookcase 
in point of Constreinn CL veniance_ ir Sa and 
Price ever made. Write for Catalogue “ 

THE FRED MACEY CO., - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture. 






















JONES FURNITURE CO., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 


If you contemplate 


BUILDING 


Send for Catalogue of PLANS 
containing fifty different de- 
signs. Price 50c. 

~ T. W. Bast Architectural Co. 
SEDALIA, MO. 











WE WANT WY 
yy GOOD AGENTS 


TO SELL 


Yankee 
Cleaner 


CLEANS Carpets, Rugs, Painted or Enam- 
eled Surfaces, Marble or Wood Floors, Laces, and 
other Fabrics. 

CLEANS AND POLISHES Silverware 
Jewelry, Tinware, Metal Surfaces of all kinds, Cut 
Glassware, Windows, and in fact anything that 
can be cleaned and polished. 

Exclusive territory and liberal terms to good 
agents. No experience necessary. Write at once 
enclosing 10c. for postage and packing of 

FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE. 
CHICAGO WOOD FINISHING CO. 
? Paid Up Capital $150,000. 
271 Elston Ave., CITICAGO. 
Refer to Dun, Bradstreets or any Bank or Banker. 

















...DRUG. 
ADDICTIONS 


such as Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine, and all § 
other Drug Habits, can be permanently and painlessly 
cured at home. No detention from business. No incon- 
venience whatever. Action immediate. Creates { 
good appetite. Produces sound, restful sleep. Leaves 
system of patient in natural, healthy condition and without 
further desire for drugs of any kind. 


Over 2000 PIHIYSICIANS among our best patrons 
Hundreds of America’s best citizens have been cured 


We invite closest investigation, especially by physicians. 
Don’t take our word. We can and do preve all we 
claim. We will exhibit thousands of unsolicited letters 
of high commendation from people of all classes, particu- 
larly from physicians. 

q Contains the VITAL PRINCIPLE 

‘ lacking in all others. A perfect 

: Antidote—Not a Substitute. .. . 


A FREE TRIAL TREATMENT wil! be sent to any 

one addicted to mor- 
phine or other drug habits on receipt of request. This 
trial will demonstrate its remarkable curative value. A trial 
treatment often cures. 

The closest feeling of confidence exists between our 
patients and medical director who personally pre- 
scribes for every patient, 

Address 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 
1181 and 1183 Broadway, New York City. 
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If your dealer doesn’t keep 
them in stock, write to us. 














Fountain Pen 





A SAFE, § 


) This Eraser 


eorns, bunions a 
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ALLISONS 


CORN ERASER 
THE FOOT POLISHER 


URE AND ‘PERMANENT CURE 


%x4 inches in size and consists of a steel a 2 = 
which is placed an abrasive cloth, held by nickel plated steel caps. 
Unguent for curing soft corns, together with an extra cloth, AO 

4 inside cylinder. Polishing with this inatrument easily removes 


nd prevents accumulation of callous cuticle, 


keeping the skin clean and healthy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mailed 
on receipt of 85 eenta and 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 

. ALLISON, Mfr. Toilet Articles, Rerrrence, America 

84 ar y vom Avenue, Chicago, III. National Beak. 
rv 
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This 
Desk 
= is 48 in. 


in. high, It hasa fine 
quarter-sawed oa 
front, closed back, 
front base mould, 22 
pigeonholes, 9 ffile 


ball-bearing casters, 


files. This desk 
has a good polish 
finish, and from a 
dealer would cost 
$28.00 to $35.00. 
Write for our 
Complete Catalogue 
No, “*B-2.” 








Mmad | | 


a 30 in. wide, 48 
boxes, 2 arm rests, 


and 8 complete letter 


THE FRED MACEY CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
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AMERICA’S 
FAMOUS 


YPSILANTI 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


HAY 

& 
TODD 
MFG. CO 
YPSILANTI 
MICH. 















































No Joints No Leaks No Threads 
No Breaks No Inky Fingers 
SIMPLE 
strong and durable. Fitted with our patented 
Anti-Break Cap. More than five times as 


strong as any othercap. Warranted for one year 
against splitting or crackin> 


LUCKY CURVE 


feeds ink perfectly and prevents ink getting over 
edge of nozzle. 


SPRING LOCK 


takes place of old-fashioned, awkward screw- 
thread. 


Prices: $2.00, $2.50 and upwards 
according to size 


OLD STYLE PENS 
“Silver Dollar,” $1.00 “New Special,” $1.50 


Be sure and write for our interesting booklet. 


The Parker Pen Co. 


14 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 








Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen & \& 
Underwear 


is especially suitable for winter. Be- 
fore investing in your fall and winter 
underclothing you owe it to yourself 
to investigate the claims made for Dr. 
Deimel’s Linen Underwear. Thousands 
of intelligent people have found it far 
superior to wool, silk or cotton. It in- 
sures an immunity from colds and ca- 


tarrhal troubles that is very remarkable. 


lf garments bearing this 
trade mark are not for sale 
in your City, we will in- 
tevin you where they can 
be bought. 
We also manufacture the finest 
dress shields in existence. Can 
be washed, are odorless. A 
Guarantee with every pair. 


THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO., 


491 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. London, England. 
111 Montgomery St. 728 15th St., N. W. 10-12 Bread St., E. C, 
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| Sources of Power 


Vital Power and the magnetism that carries with it the quali-- 
ties of mastery over circumstances does not exist, and cannot exist, 
where the forces of the Nervous System must be drawn fronf a cir- 
culation that has become contaminated by the unhealthy products of 
Varicocele. 

I have found by microscopical examination and chemical analy- 
sis of the blood of Varicocele that it is laden with broken-down 
cells and morbid material, which is nothing more nor less than 
dead matter, 

The injury that the Nervous System sustains as a result of ab- 
sorption of this material is of the gravest character and, although 
partial or complete physical collapse, Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, 
or Nervous Prostration, may be long delayed, its coming in some 
form.is only a question of time. 

I confine my practice to Varicocele and Associated Pelvic 
Diseases and to the Nervous and Mental Diseases which result from 
them, thus accomplishing results impossible to the general prac- 
titioner. : 

By my special method I cure any case of Varicocele in five: 
days at my Sanitarium. 

The Richardson Home Sanitarium is fitted with every scien- 
tific device and requisite for effecting rapid cures. 469 

If you will write a full history of your case, I will render:a 
professional opinion without charge. 

My booklets are free to those who write as above, If you. 
wish them sent sealed, enclose ten cents for postage. 

Understanding so well the treacherous nature of Varicocele 
and its associated diseases, I would urge every man who even sus- - 
pects that he is affected with these troubles to lose no time in 
securing my professional opinion. 

Personal consultation always preferred, but letters of inquiry are 
promptly and confidentially answered. 


D. D. RICHARDSON, M. D. 
1256-1262 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Whiskey bearing the name “Schweyer” is guarantee of the best—none so delicious—money can hardly buy its equal 


4 oikkts pel 


We are the only Distillers in America shipping Pennsyl- 
vania Pure Rye to consumers direct. Bear this in >6 


ca em SCHWEYER’S PURE 8 YEAR OLD ¢ 
* PENNSYLVANIA RYE 60 


The prime old whiskey prescribed for medicinal and general use. 

The famous Pennsyly ania Rye, for 27 years double copper 
distilled and aged in wood under personal direction of Mr. 
John Schweyer himself. Never less than 8 years old, most 
of it 10 and 12 years old when first bottled.” Sold direct to the 
consumer from our distillery at the low price of $3.60 for four 
full quarts that cannot be bought jEN Y for less than $6.00. 


We also offer our SEVE YEAR OLD 


CABINET PENNSYLVANIA RYEat $3 00 





Goods shipped 
in plain pack- 
age without 
marks to 








$3.00 for four full quarts, ‘This is the fineste7 year old rye ever EXPRE 
We save you all drank and cannot be duplicated for less than $5.00. ; PREPAI 
middlemen’s pro- We refer to any Commercial Agency, Bank or Express Company in United States. 

















a ham JOHN SCHWEYER & CO., DISTILLERS, 

whiskey without | Address all orders to Warehouse BK. », G11, 613 W. 12th St. CHICAGO, 
whiskey without Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., New Mex., «» Utah, Was: 

adulteration, must call for 20 quarts freight prepaid, or write he particulars before ra hit 















For Both 
Sexes. 


CABINETS FOR TURKISH and RUSSIAN pig my Hot Springs at home. Brings 
health and beauty to all. The 8 kind and ge geod e best, 88. All complete including 
invigorating Tonic. MONARCH EXERO SING . ADPARAT TUS for general develop- 
a. of the entire mnoouier system 81. CHAMPION CHEST EXPANDER and 
LUNG STRENGTH  plomes the py neck and back and a an erect poise 
—only 50 cents. PURE] RUBBER FACE MASK, insures the Mage? skin of child- 
hood and removes facial blemishes; regular price 85, our price $2.50. COMPLEXION 
VAPORIZER and FACE STEAM 
in catarrh, asthma, etc., over 10,000 sold at $4 each; our Pe for complete outfit NG 
CUUM. WRINKLE ERASER 81 kind 60 cents, VACUUM ory © 
APPAeTO good as those sold for 8% to $15—for $8 and 65. GUA 
FAT REDUCER—-safe and sure—$10 per month—trial month $5. MAGION HAIR 
INVIGORATOR—a most wonderful discovery and only reliable method known for 
Pate: = Dna an abundant growth of hair, beast or mustache in the shortest possible 
me, Price 25c. Guaranteed sufficient. TURE’S BALM—most exquisite face 
lotion made—cleanses the pores and WR. and beautifies the complexion wonderful- 
Zar half so startling and satisfactory—costs 1 cent per ounce to make—sells for 
to $1. Full directions for manufacturing Nature’s Balm given free with an order 
for any of the above if sent in at once. Address 


SECULAR SCIENCE CO., Dept. M.M.90, CHICAGO. 


urnoveo Odometer 


aE FOR CARRIACES 

a) |) + ann AUTOMOBILES 
Records the distance traveled. 

Write for descriptive circular D. 

8. H. DAVIS & co., 44 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 















Mistakes in Addition, 
‘Office Headache, 
and mistakes in carrying forward 
don’t occur where the Comptometer 
is used, It saves half the time in 
doing the work and all time looking 
for errors, Solves with great rapidity 
and absolute aecuracy all arithmeti- 
cal problems, Write for pamphlet, 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
62-56 ILuinais St.. CHICAGO. 


A$25 Captured Mauser Rifle or Carbine for only $10 














No Recoil, No Smoke. 
But Slight Report. 
High Power. 
















THE LITTlLe BIG GUN 
Shoots a ball small enough for a squirrel, big enough for a bear. 


‘We have ten thousand Mauser rifles and carbines, with 5,000,000 cartridges (captured by our soldiers 
in Cuba during the Spanish War), which were purchased from the U. S. Government. Before ex- 
Porting, we offer a quantity of these guns at $20.00 each, securely packed for shipment, with a limited 
supply of cartridges free; additional cartridges, $3.00 per hundred. We have some of these rifles made over into 
sporting models (like picture), refinished like new, for $12.85each, Both the military or sporting model in either the 
millimeter (28 cal.), or the 7.65 millimeter (31 cal.); length of barrel, 28 inches; weight, from seven to eight pounds, 
lundreds of customers testify to the superior shooting qualities of the Mauser. One man to whom we have sold a 
half dozen Mauser rifles, says he can take any one of his guns and shoot a ball in a five inch ring at a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-five yards without missing a!l day. Another testifies to its great penetration Ls he saying he shot 
a ball through a white aed tree three feet in diameter at a distance of one hundred yards. Hundreds of people reply 
thus: “I am delighted with the rifle. It is the best I have ever handled. For shooting qualities, it has no superior. 
Frank Gerrhard, of Indiz 2a, Pa., writes he killed a crow with one at a distance of 500 vards with plain open sights, 
More favorable comment has heen made by the Press regarding the Mauser rifle during the last five years than all 
other rifles combined, and now that you have an opportunity to secure one of these renowned rifles (which is also a 
souvenir of the Spanish War) at a nominal price, you should not miss it. ~ receipt of only $2.50 with order, to insure 
shipping expenses, we will ship the Mauser rifle, the balance C.O.D. Export orders not sent C. O. D. 


Address KIRTLAND BROS, & CoO., Dept. 4, 296 Broadway, New York. 














¥4 INCH IRON.—5 SHOTS, 


ER, for beautifying the complexion aiso for treat-. 
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TO ALL BEAUTIFUL WOMEN AND ALL 
WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 


A Rare Chance to Obtain a Perfect Complexion for One Dollar. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE WE WILL SEND YOU A GO-DAY DAILY TREATMENT OF 


DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 
and FOULD’S MEDICATED ARSENIC SOAP. 


These world famous remedies are a Sure cure for bad_ blood, pimples, freckles, 
blackheads, moth patches, liver spots, acne, rednéss of face or nose, 
wrinkles, dark rings under the eyes and all other blemishes, whether on the face, 
neck, arms or body. They brighten and beautify the complexion a®no other remedies on 
earth can, and they do it in a very short time. They impart to the complexion the most exquisite 
fairness, make the skin clear, soft and velvety. Until further notice we will send you the wafers 
and soap for $1.00. After this offer is withdrawn the price will be $1.00 for the wafers and soc. for 
the soap. Address or call on H. B. FOULD, Room 50, 214 6th Ave., New York. 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


Hair on Face, Neck or Arms 


Instantly dissolved and removed without the slightest in- 
jury to the most delicate skin, by using the new solution 


LNOPGNG 


In ComMPouNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand 
and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We named 
| the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless but works sure results. Apply fora 
, few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be 
light, one application will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require two or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when 
applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 

Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its merits. 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your ull address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 


: LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 82, CINCINNATI, 0. 
Sf GENERAL AcEnts} Every bottle ptt. . 
2s WANTED. 43> We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 


$5 x OO, geze FOR. ALL WILL ING tO WO RK 


You can positively make $5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, taking orders, using and selling 

Prof. Gray’s vew line of Dynamos, complete Plating Outfits and supplies. Vo ¢éoys. Unequaled for piating 

watches, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. Warranted. No experience necessary, 

LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS. We do plating ourselves. Have years of experience, We man- 

SI ufacture the only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete for jewelers, 

agents, shops, manuf’rs and factories. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. New modern methods. 
¢ TEACH you the art, furnish recipes, formulas and trade secrets FREE. 

THE ROYAL, PROF. GRAY’S NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy, Latest method. Goods 
dipped in melted metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate, ready to deliver, Thick plate 
every time. Guaranteed 5/2 10 years. A boy plates from 200 to 300 pieces tableware daily. No @ectricity, 
dynamo or polishing necessary with this process. 

DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS, Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated 
instead of buying new. It’s chéaper and better, Every dealer, shop and factory want an outfit, or, plating 
done. You will not need to canvass. Our customers have all the work they can do, People bring it. You 
can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a small percent. Re- 
plating is honest and legitimate. Customers delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. 
Been tn business for years. Know what is required. Our customers have the benefit of our experience. 

E ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everything, Reader, here is a chance of a lifetime to 
go in business for yourself. WE START YOU._ Now is the time to make money. WRITE TO-DAY, 
OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, Circulars, etc., F EE Address GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, . 
Don’t wait, send your name and address anyway. 53 Miami Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
































Ttriea every Known treatment and 
device without help-finally T cured 


myselt by Galvanic Electricity. T 
you are dea} or growing dea} or 
have headnoiges dont waste time 
and money as] ud- Write me and 
Twill gladly sendyoutul inkorma- 


For uears,andalmogl krantic. tion FREE- adress with stamp 
With Neap-Nots ES. WT Tinoact,Painrer, GoHOES N. Y. 
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prevents b: 
wrinklingan 


ironing. , 














“Happy Thousht” Hangers 


are as simple and practical as the hook and e lpn pel of nickel-plated spring steel, will not break or 
get out of order—-weigh less than 3 ounces, aad no grip is so small or full but there is room for them. 


no. | ls An of|3 R No.8 ! OPEN == 
No. e—> FOLDED 


Holds 2 pair of trousers, Holds 2 skirts each and Is adjustable to en Folds uplikea The Kconomist Siiaadacias 5 


the crease, Cheaper than hook, 


Full directions for use with every shipment. If your dealer’ don’t keep pom don’t take a substitute, I will send post- 
paid at following prices: Any single hanger, 25c; 6 assorted as desired, #1; 1 dozen. *23 if asked for, 1 economist sent free 
with $1 order; 2 with dozen order. J. F. BROCK, Munsey St., Sparta, Wis. 


THE ““SYMPHONY ”’ 
ORCHESTRAL stiF praying ORGAN 


Prodaces with the Perfection of » Good Orchestra both Classical and Popular Music. 


E “Symphony” is endorsed by noted musicians and musical critics 
the world over. ‘Ihe absolute control of expression by the per- 
former, its voicing, and the principle upon which it is constructed 
place it in a class of_its own, not equaled by any other self playing 
instrument made. Hear it and convince yourself of this fact. 
** Symphonies,”’ trom $75 to $1,500. Send for Diustrated Catalogue “‘ A." 


The “ANGELUS ”? rimitcmns 
PLAYS ANY PIANO. ANYONE CAN PLAY IT. 


Don’t buy a Piano Player until you have heard the * Angelus,”’ 
Fully described in lustrated Booklet “L” 


WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: MERIDEN, CONN. New York Salesrooms : 164 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Wrenner 


WE a A DINING-ROOM COMPLETE 


Buys this fine buffet direct from factory, freight 
$ prepaid; sent “ On approval,” to be returned at our ex- 











pense if not positively the best buffet on the market at 
ye 0 price named. 

Our most popular buffet. Made of choice material show- 
ing rich figured effects, which, with its superior piano polish finish, lend to it a tone 
of excellence and refinement’ rarely found even in buffets of much greater cost, 
It has a swell front, carved standards, French bevel plate al 12 X 42 in., cast 
brass locks, casters and trimmings. Height 58 in., top 20x 4 

We prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi River and aorth of 
South Carolina; points beyond on an equal basis, 


The CHARLES F, POWERS COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Dining-Room Fuenitare. 

We offer a complete line of pining Tables, Dining Chairs, Buffets, Sidet oards. 

China Buffets, China Closets, H anging Wall Cabinets, Plate Racks, Five O Clock 

Tea Tables—at Factory Prices. Send for our Cometete Catalgue Al. 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 








No. 6G. 


ging and keeps them like new. size cout or waist, telescope, hangers (106 garments) in 
preserves space used by one closet 


Any garment can be instantly taken down or replaced without disturbing the others. 





: — MAHER & GROSH KNIVES ARE 




















TO-DAY IN USE IN THE U. S. 


Our blades are razor steel; the 
finest texture known; the highest 
uality made. ‘This is one great 
difference between them and other 
knives. We deal direct with con- 
sumers and warrant every blade 
hand forged razor steel. ‘This cut is 
*“ Chauncey Depew’s Pet,” 
has three blades (one isa file). Han- 
dle is choicest selected pearl; German silver back and ends. Price, 
in chamois case, $1.50, postpaid. Same knife, 2 blade, $1; plainer 
finish, 3 blade, same quality, $1; smaller, 2 
blade, for lady, $1; plainer finish, 75 cents. 
Razor steel jack-knife, 2 blade, rice 
75 cents, but 48 for a while; 
for $2. a Ln ee and 6oc. shears 
be $1. Hollow ground Razor, 
’ stropand brush, 22-3. THustrated 
80-page list free.and “How to U: 
a Razor.” Be kindly ; write a 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 


75 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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WRITES IN SIGHT, 


Adopted by 130 railroads after competitive test, and 
used by the most important business houses in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Reputation thoroughly 
established by years of success. Backed by ample capital. 

. AGENTS WANTED in all localities. 
Write cbs frog veils and exclusive agency proposition C. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 97 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














[National Typewriter No. 2 


A high grade | standard machine at a 
onable price 
FREE ° £0y secre or 





“LITTLE CIANT."? 
DROP CABINET. 












Smalfest and most compact 
Typewriter Desk. Has Drop 
Leaf. Lid when open makes 
large, Co convenient copy holder, 
— Tray. Paper and En- 
velope Drop. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Established 1886, 
































The easiest and best kind, 


Adlake Camerass 12 2ie ae i So Uae aie lge oe, betinaioe 


sel cel iis Highesight pa plate oe! 2 witheach camera—save 































See 













money, time, trouble, New fee Ral sb about Wiiakes. free. 


KE “co. n20 "Goal Suet Chicago. 
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KOZY canzrat&2 
40% en ON OUR $10 KOZY. 


fe After four years of successful introduction, we are enabled 

=e to offer the Kozy at a reduced price for 90 days only, so low 

that everyone can own the smallest, neatest and handiest film 
camera ever made, 

The Kozy has always been listed at $10.00. We are there- 
fore now offering the public a share of our success, and at the 

. new price we believe we can sell thousands this season and 
gain for it still greater popularity. 

The Kozy takes pictures 3% x 3% on. daylight loading 
film. It can be folded up and carried in the pocket or on 
the bicycle, and is always ready for a time or snap shot. 
If you are not already familiar with the KOZY CAMERA 
send for our free illustrated catalogue, fully describing its 

— many virtues, 
Remember that our price for go days only is $6.00, loaded for six exposures. If your 
dealer does not carry the Kozy write direct to us. 





BS BS “Delighted With It.” 
Better than a $30.00 Camera. ‘vom J. L. Hughes, Supt. of Schools, Sultivan, (. 


From Chas. L. Brace, Washington, D.C. ‘1 have one of your Kozy Cameras and am delighted with it.”’ 


“T have bought and paid for no less than seven Cameras during the : 
past two years, but the New Pocket Kozy beats them all. It does far KOZY CAMERA CO., 


tter work than a Camera I bought last August for $30.00, and is 


certainly away ahead of all the other small Cameras. Fifty dollars 
wouldn‘t buy my Kozy, if I didn't know where to duplicate it, 24 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


























The“ Bogie’ of 
Photography 


“Bogie’’ represents in Golf 
the best score it is thought 


possible to make. 
The Ray Camera 
represents in Photo- 
raphy the best ‘ 
amera possible for 
the price. 
It is reliable and pro- 
duces the best average 
everyday results, 


. and 
Price $2.50 op 
Uses Plates and Film 
Before buying do not fail to 
get our illustrated catalogue 

Sent free on application 


RAY CAMERA CO. Ilia & 


57 Capron St. : fe 
Rochester, N.Y. YOST WRITING MACHINE CO 
7 390 BROADWAY? NEW YORK 
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“ . ” *¢ It is time wasted to make a good 
It works of itself. negative and lose it all in a poor 
rint.”’ 


Aristo s AMERIGAN ARISTO PAPERS 


produce the full value of the 
negative, are fadeless and reli- 


e- : Z 
Self-Toning 3 a 


PAPER is equal in per- professional photographers. 


ll ph yh f tati d 
manenc to our cele-|§ EAS at wall nish your work on Amecicon 
brated Aristo-Platino. : o. Aristo products without the asking— 

. ers will 3f you insis' upon it. 
Nobothersome developers “TRADE MARK Aristo Platino for Matt Surtace Effects, 
or uncertain toners ; no This trade-mark greene on Aristo Self Toning for Glossy Surface. 
fading. every package © Soncles AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO. 


American Aristo 
Sold by photo stock dealers everywhere, Paper. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

















If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


KODAK 
FILMS 


have all the good qualities 
of the best glass plates and 
they don’t break. 











Kodak films are superior in rendering 
cloud effects, and true color values, and 
possess remarkable non-halation qualities. 








Film development is easy—a half-dozen Young Folks like the Cyclone because it’s so sim- 
negatives can be readily developed at one ple and easy to use. Grown folks—because it is the 
aig Z : S only Magazine Camera using Glass Plates with ease 
time—it’s just like toning prints. and eget — dong secure more — 
* : 3 negatives and make fewer failures than Film and, at 
Kodak Film Cartridges are now made for the same time, cost only about halfas much. 
two, six or twelve exposures. With them Cyclone Magazine Cameras are fitted with best 
— a. and have time and instantaneous 
automatic bulb shutter. 
Kodaks Load in Daylight. . 
y Price $6 to $10 
Before purchasing get our beautiful new Catalogue, sent 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. Bape nom 29 
Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. ¥, Western Camera Mfg.Co. 157 Monroe Place, Rochester, N.Y. 








BUCKEYE CAMERA 


USES DAYLIGHT LOADING FILMS OR PLATES 
Price $8.00 to $16.00 


lf you are ar: amateur photographer, and will send us your name 
and er to this publication, we will send you from time to time an- 
nouncements of new apparatus and photo specialties. Address 


AMATEUR SALES DEPARTIIENT 
Catalogue on application. We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., (22-124 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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(ELEBRATED 
RRIES & ALPIN 
rape ky rc . 


° aN ACT 


UW 


ENTERTAINING THE PUBLIC. 

e start you, furnishing complete outfits and 

explicit instructions at a surprisingly low cost. The work is easy, 

strictly high-class and yields larger ptatacr omg ony ~~ Saateaee. 

i i comprising not only the regular 

The F ield 1S Large the: tre and lecture circuit, but 

also local fields in Churches, Sunday Schools, Public Schools and 
Entertainments for Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 

Nothing affords better opportunities for men with small capita) 

to make Big Money. Ask for copies of letters from those who are 

using our goods, and be convinced. 


Our Entertainment Supply Catalogue 


and special offer fully explains everything pertaining to this enter- 
tainment field, SENT FREE. ‘ 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 
227 Dearborn Street, Dept. 22, CHICAGO, IL 


STEREOPTIGONS “co MAKE BIG MONEY 








You cannot afford to delay learning how you can sub- 
stitute the 


SHAW-WALKER CARD SYSTEM 


for your cumbersome, complicated books so filled with 
old and useless matter that the good is almost lost. It 
will double the effective working capacity of yourself or 
youremployees. Write ow for catalogue. 
Or better still, send us eight (2c.) stamps and receive four months’ subscription to 
“SYSTEM,” A Journal of Business Methods. It teaches and encourages system. It illustrates 
and explains systems actually in use by successeys business and professional men. Valu- 
able contributions are made by our traveling experts, who are in close touch with leading 
concerns in every business. 
A BUNCH OF SAMPLE CARDS showing forms particularly suited te your work. 
A LETTER OF INFORMATION telling just how rou can use the system to the greatest advantage 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Michigan. 
The larzest exelusive Makers of Card Systems ia the world. 


TRIAL OUTFITS—Send for special circular showing outfits with specially printed cards at $1.00 
and upwards. 
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WARNER'S RUSI-PROOF CORSETS 
















in best Grade 
geo". dlerials . 
Short, enim x 


Long Waist, 


"RUST-PROOF PREVENTS WEAKENING OF 

THE BONING, CORSET FROM LOSING ITS 

SHAPE ,& THE STAINING OF UNDERLINEN. ° 
‘IT EXCELS IN LIGHTNESS 
“ AND FLEXIBILITY. 


~ BY REASON OF THESE POINTS 
IT WILL FIT BETTER AND 
WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
OTHER CORSET MACE. 





SS SHiGH BUST 


; , oe (OW BUST, LONG HIP 
— : > > SS SHORT | HIP & STRAIGHT 
FRONTS, 














- ee RTS oe. a 
1S STAMPED UPON THE INSIDE OF. =" Sa kan 
EVERY PAIR: THIS STAMP ASSURES ee, we 10 e380 


A PERFECT RUST-PROOF CORSET. == ALL MERCHANTS SELLTHEM. 


T<THE Pua Co.NwY. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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ureter OURED 
FREE Trial Course of Treatment. 


Greatest discovery 
ever made 
for the treatment of 


ASTHMA 


and 


HAY FEVER. 


Send a description of your case and get 
a free test treatment and judge for your- 
self of my ability to cure you—cured to 
stay cured. When others fail write to me. 


DR. FRANK WHETZEL, 
Dept. K, American Express Building, Chicago, Ill, 





A FREE PATTERN. © 


(her own selection) to every subscriber, Beautiful cok 
ored lithographed plates and illustrations. Original, 
latest, artistic, exquisite and strictly up-to-date designs. 














M°CALLS 
MAGAZINE 


Dressmaking economies, fancy work, household hints, 
short stories, current topics, etc. ubscribe to-day. 
Only 50c. yearly. Lady agents wanted. Send for terms, 







- 


For ladies, misses, girls and little children, That cer 
tain stylish ‘‘ chic” effect not attained by the use of an 
other patterns. Have no equal for style and perfect fi 





Easily put together. Only 10 and 15 cents each—none 

igher. Sold in nearly every city and town, or by mail. 

Ask for them, Absolutely very latest up-to-date styles. 
THE McCALL COMPANY, 


188-146 West 14th Street, + » + © New York City, N. ¥. 





Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
. Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 
mS. Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
me. the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
: difficult or too frequent pass- 
ing water, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in a new botani- 
cal discovery, the wonderful 
KAVA-KAVA Shrub, called 
by botanists the piper methy- 
8 sticum, from the Ganges River, 
East India. It has the extraor- 
dinary record of 1,200 hospi- 
= — in 30 wh It 8 
3 irectly on the kidneys an 
Mr. Calvin G. Bliss. cures by draining out at the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
ete., which cause the diseased conditions. 


Rev. John H. Watson testifies in the New York World 
that. it saved him from the edge of the grave when dying 
of Kidney disease, and terrible suffering when passing 
water. Mr. Calvin G. Bliss, North Brookfield, Mass., tes- 
tifies to his cure of long standing Rheumatism. Mr. Jos. 
Whitten, of Wolfboro, N. H., at the age of eighty-five, 
writes of his cure’ of Dropsy and swelling of the feet, 
Kidney disorderand Urinary difficulty. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. C. C. Fowler, Locktown, N. J., and Mrs. 
Sarah Tharp, Montclair, Ind., also testify to its wonderful 
curative power in Kidney and allied disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. 















That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourself, we will send vou one Large Case by mail 
FREE, only asking that when cured vourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and cannot 
fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 























Artistic § 
Mantels 12 


Made of ORNAMENTAL BRICK in Colonial, Empire, 
Renaissance, Elizabethan, and other styles. 
Ours are Charming—Our Customers Say So. 


They look the best—last longest—are not too costly. 
Any capable brick-mason can set them up from our 
plans. Improve the decorative opportunities of the 


chimney-piece. It’s money well spent. When you: 


build or remodel, send for Sketch Book of 59 designs 
of mantels costing from $12 upwards. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
P. 0. Box 8907, - - ' ° Boston, Mass. 
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Cut this ad. out and send to us; state 
whether you wish ==, or ladies’ ks ye 

os nye = is HIGHEST 3 : 
ADE “i900 
MODEL EDCEMERE t Bicy CL SLE y « U. D., sub- 
ject to examination ne it aeoyon 4 — 
express office, and if PB rerteothy a eatheinetory, © pre- 


sented, the highest grade 1 model bieyele, greatest bic’ fe ahi 


Vy \ ever offered, equs oe 5 bicycle sold at any price, i you believe 
ou are saving from 00 

E. - 30.00, pay the express agent, Aes $2.00 GAS LAMP FREE 
\" a ees Y pecial Close- 12. 715 

maf Nh EM Bee otter Pre, RImsTene onsen 
and express charges. Express | eyele at @12.75 we 
charges wh rm to 75 cents | will send this regatar 
for each 500 $2.00 OK Acetylene 
GAS LAMP FREE “J 


ered by | charge. Handsom 
our WRITTEN BINDING 1 ‘ 
y nickel pla latest 1900 style, 
oe AR A EE, aes om comes i are ety of Sterne’ 


oint, pubes every high made feature, | kes Oa " 5 
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mere | is gone. You can sell it the day it comes fo for $25.00. SEARS, ROEBUCK & c0., CHICAGO | i MERE m picveleet ae —" 
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“NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach ** Racine 
Feet’ to of hosiery by our new 
Stockinette Stitch, and you have a 
pair of hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10 cents and a few moments’ 

Racine Feet come in cotton, sizes 5to — 
rz, black or white. Price 10 cents a 
pair, six pairs 50 cents, prepaid. 

Booklet, ‘‘ The Stockinette Stitch,” 
tells everything. 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 


wl S. BLAKE & CO., Dept. R, Racine, Wis. 


piri bhi bpphhhh bibs WrvvVVTrre 


CARPET S. Freight Prepaid 


Our Lithographed Book shows all — 
and 184 different colored plates of Car; 
Art Squares, Rugs, Curtains, Portiéres, “+4 
peries, Bed Spreads, etc., in their real colors, 
so that by looking at these colored plates you 
can decide exactly how a carpet will look on 
your floor or a drapery at your window. 

¢ sew carpets free, prepay freight and fur- 
a wadded lining without charge. Why 
pay retail prices when you can buy from the 
ae Bo yay gy 29c to $1. _— 
talogue is free. Address 



















The Swellest 
Mackintosh 


Ever designed for women who dress stylishly, 

even on rainy days. Stylish cut and made in all 
varieties of mackintoshed plain and fanc “o> 

cloths, etc., to order_from measure aly. 

call it the Double Breaste 


Box=Back Ulster. 


Prices very reasonable. Samples Free. 
Our Mackintosh Dress 
More Women Want Skirts at $2.50, and 
Capes to match, $2.50, than ever before. They 
tell us “no mackintosh garments they have tried 
equal them at any price."’ Sold -s y us direct 
**LADIES’ SUPPLY COMPANY,'’. our trade- 
mark, on the hanger guarant the genuine. 
“ Latest Fashions,” our catalogue of women’s 
wear, sent free. Agents Wanted. 
LADIES’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
ail wovesh Aves K-10, Chicago, im. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For_brilliancy 
they equal the genuine, standing all test and 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Sent free- with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO., 
271-273 Franklin Street, - - CHICAGO, ILI. 


$18 to ) $3! WEEKLY | MEN and WOMEN 
5 and Expenses | At Home or Traveling 
| is, of *. as, $12. first 2 hours. Sesrte 


Williams. deck. 144 in 6 pine. Mrs. Hi 
$222, bonide des housekee 
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ETUS START fOU-ne experi- 

oa Our agents one 47,000 last 

wa month supplying enormous demand 

a for our famous Quaker B Bath Cabinet, 
inting agents. Wonderful 







$5 Printing Press. Larger size for circulars Cards 


or a small newspaper $18. ype setting easy, printed rules. an i bod . No scheme, 
Money maker and saver. For man or boy, business or pleasure. { \ Write today 
Send stamp for catalogue, presses, type, paper, cards, etc., to the for Proposition, New Plan, etc., free. 





makers, THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. The WORLD MFG. 00., 47 orld Bld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE ARGOSY.IN BOUND FORM . 8 


ALL volumes of THE ArGosy previous to the beginning of the monthly onl April, 1894, are out of print. The remaining volumes, 
all neatly bound in cioth, are veritable treasure houses of en, fiction, among the writers represented by novels being 

Max Pemberton, Arthur W. Marchmont, William Murray Graydon, R. Chetwode, and other_leaders in tales_of “~~ - 

adventure. 75 cents apiece, plus 25 cents postage. FRA ANK A. MUNSEY, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Perfect Complexion FREE. | 














reader. 
never think of em without your preparation. I use it before every performance.” Th 


bapes. Write to-day “AXEND TOILET MASONIO TEMPLE, CHICAGO, We want reliable agents $5.00 a day and upwar 
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— ly removes every bleusia sh boavin a the ekin glenn, vein’ ond positively 
erg most remarkable face beautifier is being mailed free, sealed i 
r plain FREE FE TO D EVERY L. LADY READER wrapper to every lady sending name and address to Axene Toilet Co., 
Dept. 60, Masonic Temple, Chicago. If you have the slightest imperfection of the skin whether Freekles, Tan, Sunburn, Black- 
eads, Sallowness, Pimples, Fleshworms, Blotches, Crow’s Feet, or any skin eruption this marvelous treatment will cure you; 
It is Absolutely Pave ' and harmless and is the only preparation that is guaranteed to remove all blemishes such as Moth 
Patches, ete, Its action is remarkable. Mme, Jennie Torriani, the protegee of Mme. Melba, the famous singer says:— “Your 
oe ee is my main reliance for beautifying the complexion. My toilet would be incomplete without it.’ One applicatiot 
ces the most wonderful transformation. ‘Antoinette Walker a most beautiful actress says: ‘‘As & complexion beautifier your 
brep Sootion is a source of never ending gratification to me. I have frequently recommended it.” The poorest complexion '§ 
je extravagantly beantiful. Ladies who have tried all the cosmetics, | creams, , lotions, wafers, powders and other worthless 
things are delighted and amazed at the marvelous effect of this ifi At it is sent free by mail to every 
Edna Johnson the talented actress, celebrated for her beauty, writing from the Nene oey mpl New York bay Be a —_ 
of es 
have used this magnificent beautifier. Al) you need do is to send name and address and treatment will be mailed privately, sealed, 
absolutely free, to prove beyond a doubt it actually does produce a beautiful, fascinating complexion beyond your most extravagant 
T CO., Dept. 60, 
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be Modern Dwellings 
00 A book of choice studies 
ub. for those who are 
oy PLANNING TO BUILD 
a anywhere North or South. Contains the 
latest Standard Designs and Plans in all 
EE leading styles, all prices up to $40, 
“ Superb Edition, with many Interior 
Views, Price 
/ Homes and Barns, [Book of low 
cost houses] . 
Artistic Homes—How to plan and how to 
build them. Beautifully Illustrated. Sent 
vle, for 10c., if you mention price house wanted, 
oe We execute high-class special work 
ai in all Modern and Classic Designs. 
og GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 
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KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Sample designs and handy sketch sheets 
sent on application. 








View SHOWING STAIRS AND GRILLE WorRK. 
See Modern Dwellings for large views. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Gentlemen 4 
ALWAYS EASY 


“SRE GARTER” is stamped 


Standard for 


The Name ‘“‘ BOSTON 


on every loop. 
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Ps ‘rer ; BUTTON 
” ‘ 
Combined Baby Jumper «_ CLASP 
and Rocking Chair 
Lies flat to the leg—never 
Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity all the 
year. Itis indispensable & hot weather Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
For LAWN, PORCH or INDOORS SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
It’s light—it’s cool—easily moved—it amuses and keeps Ss 1 Silk Cc 
baby frealtl dayt d puts her to sleep at night; ample pair, Silk soc, Cotton 2s. 
made into ~d Boo ge ed he " talwale--saaee buying a Mailed on receipt of price. 
phew vo _ or read Ye baby etnies ger ag Ba GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
t telling all about 
reat» y physicians. picture book telling 0 Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
; GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 8, Muncie, Ind. BarEVERY PAIR WARRANTED “@a 
i 
} 
/@ 
ely 
| in 
'o., 
- Sold Direct to User on aeweah 
wes Freight prepaid, to be returned at our expense if not 
jor satisfactory. Our name guarantees best workman- 
our shipand finish. Designs, dainty, classical, exclusive 
n is —just such as enrich your home. Dealers do not 
- handlethem. Artistic catalogue free. 
uld ve 
“1 Wf 23 south AQ ZLU/E aa fie 
: C OL ONIAL FURNITURE €O,' ay, aap ae 
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We received letters from 10,714 women who 
bought our Brace during the year 1899. 
these 10,428 found in it the relief they sought. | 
Only 286 were disappointed; they were proba- 
bly chronic incurables or parties who failed to 
use the Brace properly. These facts tell their 
own story with sledge hammer force. ‘No other 
remedial agent has such a record for_success. Bd Fe ee 
A majority of those relieved by the Brace in Bnd Bs & | 
1899 were women who had long considered i 
erpetual suffering as their legacy; but they 
ound in this simple, easy device a cure. 
_. It brings rest, strength, comfort, ability to enjoy 
life, grace and freedom for all exercise. priceless 
n to the feeble woman; a benefit to all women. 
Worn with any dress, with or without corset, [pe 
wholly external, adjustable to any figure, invaluable jie 
| to the prospective mother. We receive annually many 
thousands of letters like this: 
HAZEN, PA., Sept. 16, 1899, 
I had suffered three years from falling womb, backache, 
headache, bearing down pains, pain around the heart, consti- 
ation, roe pared menstruation, constant leucorrhcea, sleep- 
essness and extreme nervousness. I am now completely cured, 
and the Brace did it. The womb has resumed its proper 
meer and stays there. I gained 13 pounds in six weeks. I 
ave not taken a drop of medicine since I an_to wear the 
Brace. | MRS. J. M. RAUGHT. 
Write for our free trial offer, prices and illustrated 
book, all mailed free, in plain, sealed envelope, Address 


phaliet : ES q aac é THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., + Box 194, Salina, Kansas. 








SIM NSTRUCTION-COMFORTABLE-ADJUSTABLE T 





Impure Blood, 
Pimples, Tetter, 
Bczema and Acne 


Are permanently cured by 





> 


Sulphume 


Price $1, express paid. 


H Ke is pure sulphur in liquid 
form,—a new chemical 
discovery. Sulphur here- 
tofore was considered insoluble. Sulphume 
when taken internally, and applied as a 


lotion, will cure any skin disease. 


SULPHUME BATHS can be taken 
at home, having all the advantages (and 
more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. 
One bottle of Sulphume makes 12 strong 


_Titins 
sulphur baths, or 1200 doses. > > S U L Pp | U Vi 


SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap % IN A GLASS OF WATER MAKE AN INVIGORATING AND HEALTHFUL 
¢ 





i i DRINK OF SULPHUR WATER 
th 1d mad th Liquefied sulphur. 
That ts ohy ey Genuine Salphor Soap. Sues BLOOD PURIFIER. 


It stops itching and all skin irritations, softens - S 
SULPHUME 


and whitens the skin, and has no equal for 
the toilet and bath. One cake for trial mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

SULPHUME PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price 25 cents. 

ALL intelligent people know what valuable remedial properties sulphur possesses, but FEW realize what wonder-- 
ful cures are effected by liquid sulphur, Sulphume. Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 

Drop a pi card and we'll mail you our SULPHUME BOOK and SKIN BOOK both FREE. b a 
you write for our books, if you will mention the particular complaint you are interested in, we will sen you 
a special letter of advice. Correspondence invited. Consultation FREE, and strictly confidential. . 
SULPHUME COMPANY, 1:7 Sulphume Building, CHICAGO, Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian ot. 
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~ Anita C 
Anita Cream 
MAKES A DARK SKIN 
LIGHTER, CLEARER, PURER. 
Muddiness gives place to transparency, 
freckles and tan are banished as if by magic, and 
other unsightly discolorations quickly disappear 
beneath its medicinal touch. These highly desir- 
able results are obtained in the only practical way 


known to dermatologists—by removing the discolored cuticle in small, unnoticed particles 











and promoting a growth of new skin as clear and velvety as that of ‘youth. 
ment is neither disfiguring nor inconvenient ; simply a transformation. Further particu- 
lars, testimonials, instructions, and a full sized jar, postage paid, for 5oc. Sample and 
booklet for 2c. stamp. Anita Cream & Toilet Co., 131 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


AFTER BATHING 
AND SHAVING. 


SSS 
2g ome 








A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 


and all afflictions of the skin. _ Removes 
all odor of perspiration, 

Get MENNEN’S (the erigieal), a little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but there is a reason for it. 

‘Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 

“Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents 
(Semple free.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


































Hearing Restored 


by the use of 


Wilson’s so" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend them. 
Thousands testify to their efficiency. 

Information and Booklet Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 152 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Complete Outfit in Box, 25 Cents. 


New Indelible Ink 


Writes Jet Black Instantly. 

Requires No Heat to Bring Out Color 
or to Make it Permanent. 

Flows freely without blotting. 


Cannot be removed from the fabric, or even faded, 
by chemical or mechanical means. 

Article may be washed five minutes after marked. . 

The stretcher (patented) gives a tense and even 
writing surface. 


Sent by Mail, Complete, 25c. 


in coin or stamps, or for sale by good dealers everywhere. Be sure 
and ask for Stafford’s NEW Indelible Ink. 
any similar article ever made before that you cannot realize its qualities 
without a trial. If not entirely satisfied, we will refund your money 
without question. 


is Indelible. 


Indelible— 7hat cannot be blotted out, effaced, destroyed, or 
removed ; ineffaceable.—Standard Dictionary. 











It is so much better than 





S. S. STAFFORD, 603-605 Washington Street, New York. 
EEEELELESEEEEEELEL EELS EELS EE EEEELELEEEELELE EE SEES EREEEL ESS 
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Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain 
Pen 


is now largely used by the most 
expert stenographers, who 
say: 
It glides more easily; 
It shades more surely and with 
less effort; 
It makes better notes, easier to 
read, and in every way superior 
to those made with a pencil. 


= “"WATERMANS IDEAL FOUNTAIN PrN 


Buy it from your stationer, from your 
jeweler, or from us. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 
155-157 Broadway, New York. 


12 Golden Lane, London, 


i. 
: 
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MUNSEY 9-00. 
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of Highest Qualify 
#°,° at Lowest Prices 


WASHBURN 
Mandolins, 
Guitars and 
.. Banjos. 


We are manufacturers sot the famous Washburns. 
We sell everything known in music, including 
pianos, organs, musical boxes, band and orchestra in- 
struments, drums, violins, graphophones, sheet music, 
etc., etc. ‘Annual output of our factories 100,000 instru- 
ments. In Lyon & Healy instruments alone 
— assured of absolutely correct scales, thorou 
asoned materials and genuine musical worth. 














0204088 






will outlast a life-time. All live music dealers 
ion & Healy goods but if your local dealer will inet 
supple u write to us 

c—A catalogue containing hundreds of illus- 
trations. In writing state kind of instrument wanted. 


$ 
re EE 
me 

BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms 
and Supplies. Write for Catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE; it gives information 
for musicians and new bands. 

LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 






















64 Adams Street, 
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Apron 


Inexpensive, yeu 
pretty, will prove 
of practical value 
as part of a child’s 
school outfit. One 
of many useful 
and economical 
articles to be 
found in our Cat- 


| This 





alogue of 
Over 1,000 
Made of good quality illustrations 
lawn. One row of inser- 


Interesting to 


tion on waist ; ruffle from 
belt over shoulders, sizes mothers. Sent for 
4 to 10 years, 50 cts. 4 cts. postage. 

Fe coves West 23d St., N.Y. 


a 
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* That Well Dressed Feeling 


is encouraged by wearing a Beifeld waist, 
jacket, suit, cape or skirt. Elegance and 
* economy are embodied 
in every style and 
there’s no limit to the 
number of beautiful 
effects for the Fall and 
Winter season. 

This black satin 
waist, tucked and 
trimmed all over, 


$75.00 


It’s a bargain that’s 

a credit to the word 
- apres yet no exception to 

the rule of Beifeld garments. Iveryone is 

guaranteed and has 

inside the collar. 


THIS 
Terms, ( 
Catalogs and cloth sam- LABEL 
ples to dealers on request. : 


_WANTED. A DEALER |aerRoRtR 


through mer- 
chants only; 
never direct to 
private parties. 












IN EVERY TOWN 
TO HANDLE THE LINE 


JOSEPH BEIFELD & CO., 





92223322322233332232323233333333233323232923222 


- 264-266 Franklin St., - : CHICAGO. 
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is the method used by the 


DEFENDER MTG @ 


in Manulacturing 


SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 


Every article made on our own premises, and under the most 
rigid sanitary conditions. Every piece warranted perfect. Every 
article measured AFTER it is finished. NOT BEFORE. 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases bearing the gummed 
label trademark of the Defender Mfg. Co. 

Made of all grades, from plain hemmed and hemstitched to fancy 
hemstitched of finest quality. 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application to your dry goods dealer: 


























$1.25 for Nothing 





Our presses have completed printing our Cata- 
logue No. 99, of everything to Eat, USE AND 
Wear. Each ay costs $1.00 to print and 
25 cents to mail. As an evidence of interest, 
send 10 cents in stamps to help pay post- 
age, and you may deduct these 10 cents 










from your first order of $1.00. It re- 

quired 47 carloads of paper for this Y There 
wonderful catalogue, which contains is little 
480 pages, size 10% x14 inches, you can 
equivalent to over 1000 pages of think of 
the ordinary catalogue. We that this 
save you 25 per cent. to 75 book does 




















not contain 


quotes wholesale Weeven quote Liv 
Prices to consu- ¢ Animals. Everythin 


mers, and with it <7 a man, woman or chil 
in your posses- YS4 
sion you buy SM. 


cheaper than 
the average 
dealer. every known 
contains over 13,000 illustration 
and quotes prices on over 
different articles. 


large samples attached are also free. Express 
age paid on Clothing; Freight paid on Carpet. 


excepting Loco- 
motives and Boats. 


e 


wears, all kinds of food, 
everything for the home, 
for the office, for a hotel, for 
use on a farm, in a barn, or for 
p urpose, can be 

found in this catalogue. This book 


Ss 


150,000 


” Lithographed Carpet, Rug and Drapery 
Catalogue, and our Clothing Catalogue with 








Which book shall we send ? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON 
Department 425, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ELASTIC RIBBED UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pressure. Ne buttons 
down the frent. Made for men, women, and young people. 
Most convenient to put on, being entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably 
sosmallacorset. Alade in great variety of fabrics and 
weights. Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS. 

















is embodied in all garments bearing 
the well known stamp of Mandel 
Brothers, denoting elegance, 
correctness of details, originality in 
—— supremacy of workmanship 
and lowest possible prices. 


A Special Offering: 


dar Speciat Pre, 995 19 


Sent subjeet to your approval—Exam- 
ine it at your express office. 

This ladies’ highly tailored suit. 
Double’ breasted Eton, made of 
homespun, notched collar, pointed 
revers ; jacket lined throughout with 
twilled serge silk, skirt made with 
new inverted back,full flaring panel. 
Entire garment trimmed with tailor 
stitched silk bands, colors navy 
blue, tan, dark Oxford and light 
gray. Our special price—@9.7 5. 


MISTAKES IN BUYING ARE 
BOTH COSTLY AND ANNOYING. 


To avoid them we wish to call the 
attention of the careful and fastidious 
buyer to our perfected system of 


Shopping by Mail. 

By our method we bring to the very 
threshold of our out-of-town friends the 
same advantages and facilities that 
they have in going through the 
stores of Mandel Brothers, recog- 
nized as the greatest retail estab- 
lishment in the world, The coming 
season's “Shopping Guide No. 
21 ’ is now in the press, and as 
the copies of same are limited, 
we would suggest that you 
send us your request at once, 
that you may be sure of receiv- 
ing a copy—sent FREE for 
the asking. 


Man.R& 















* CHICACO, 
ILL. 
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The Best Shirt on Earth 





i 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, TAKE NO OTHERS 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


CUTTER & CROSSETTE 


MAKERS 
WAREROOMS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FACTORY 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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* Guaranteed | 
WATCH 
INSURANCE 


100 cents may save 
$100.00 and you get full 
value on your premium 
with no chance for loss. 


One hundred cents invested in an Ingersoll Dollar Watch may save your hundred dollar one ia 
case of accident or hold-up during your vacation. At any rate the wear and tear that it would 
relieve your good watch of, would be worth several times the cost of the Ingersoll, and more impor- 
tant still, you would be provided with more accurate time than even the most expensive watch 
ni afford, it actually and unquestionably keeps better time under rough usage than any other 

tch in the world. The Ingersoll is conventional in size and handsome in appearance and is 
ABSOLUTELY ‘(GUARANTEED to keep accurate time for one year and your money back if wanted. 


For sale by 10,000 dealers throughout the country or sent postpaid in United States and Canada upon reccipt of 
$1.00. Bicycle Attachment 2 5 cents extra. 


Aporess ROBI H, INGERSOLL E BRO. Dept 94 $7 CoRttAner $7 - 

















ASK FOR BOOKLET 100-X. 


Wernicke Elastic 8 Book-Case 








OF UNITS 


Always complete, but 
never finished. Ten or a 
dozen books, one unit — more 
books, more units, and get them 
as wanted. Small enough for 10, large 
enough for 10,000 books. An ideal book- \\ 
case for the home. Fitted with dust-proof dis- 
appearing doors and furnished in grades and prices to 
suit all tastes and requirements. Carried in stock b 
dealers in principal cities. Send for list an et 100-X. 


““G-W” pays the freight. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
Also “Elastic”? Cabinets, Card Indexes, Desks. 
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UGHS 
REGISTERING 
ACCOUNTANT 


AMERICAN ARITHMOMETER C2 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


INSTANTANEOUS ADDITION. ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS & DESCRIPTION. 


ELEY LORE SIDE BRET ARTE LTS LEN LL 


PEERED TROL RY. 


Sub-totals at any point in list. 


Operation learned in fifteen 
minutes. 


Speed from three to five times 
ordinary hand work. 


Automatic corrections of keys 
wrongly hit. 


Used by over5,000 banks,small 
as well as large. 


Invaluable for use in all finan- 
cial and commercial insti- 
§ tutions. ~ 


Machines sent on trial to any 
responsible bank or business 
house. 


Incessant use of these machines 
for seven years in largest 
banks in New York City finds 
the machines of greatest 
i durability. 





SEE EEE SSID DEAT EBT DISA LELS RLBIPLED 9 ee tr a of 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


New York, - - - - 202 Broadway. 
Rochester, - - 773 Powers Block. 
Philadelphia, - 905 Provident Bldg. 
Boston, - 513 John Hancock Bldg. 
Chicago,- - 902 Ft. Dearborn Bldg. 
San Francisco, - 303 California St. 
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Roadbed, 
Tracks 


There are plenty of people who 
don’t understand the extent toe which 
a good condition of roadbed and tracks 
contribute to the safety and comfort 
of travel. 

They know simply that after a 
journey over some railways a some- 
thing has made them tired and out 
of sorts. 

It was the sag and lift of the train 
due to a poor roadbed; annoying side 
jolts from untrue gauging of the rails. 

It takes time, money and plenty 
of good, hard work to make a good 
roadbed and tracks. 

It requires ceaseless vigilance and 
care to maintain such condition. 

The most perfect roadbed and 
finest track adjustment in America 
is found on the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. 

This is a broad assertion, but one 
which actual conditions fully warrant. 

A good preventative for that “tired 
feeling” in traveling is to use the 
Lake Shore between Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
all other points east and west. 

“Book of Trains” for the asking. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, O. 
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EPEATING Shotguns are cheap in price, but in price only. “Take Down” 

guns “ist at $27.00, and Solid Frame guns at $25.00, but they will outshoot 

and outlast the highest priced double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 

and handy besides. Winchester Shotguns are made of the very best materials 
that can be procured, a thoroughly modern 
system of manufacture permitting them to be 


sold at buyable prices, FREE: Send name and address 
on @ postal card for 160 page illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

















Columbia Grand Graphophone 


Reduced to $50.00. 


A Wonderful ‘Talking Machine of the Genuine Grand Type, made 
to meet the demand for a Graphophone of less expensive 
construction than the Graphophone Grand and Home 
Grand, but embodying the same principles. 


Grand Records Reduced to $1.00 each. 






The Columbia Grand is handsome and durable in 
construction and simple in operation. Reproduces music, 
Price = . song or speech as loud and loude~ than the original, with 

’ 717 COL KOICHP OED ' RS ; all the original sweetness and melody. 
, F Graphophones of other types, from $1.50 up. 


Columbia Records are Superb. ‘‘ Bestatall points.” 
Loudest, Clearest, Smoothest, Greatest Variety, Che: apest. 
,» Small Records, 50 cents each, $5 per dozen. Grand 
B Records, $reach: You can mz ake your own records on 
~ the Graphophone. 


Write for Catalogue A. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Pert. A: 


New York, 143-145 Broadway. Sr. Lours, 720-722 Olive Street. WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Retail Branch, 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut Street. 3UFFALO, 313 Main Street. 
Curcaco, 88 Wabash Avenue. BALTIMORE, 110 I. Baltimore Street. San FRANcisco, 125 Geary Street. 
Lonpon, 122 Oxford Street, W. Panis, 34 Boulevard des Ttaltens. Berwin, 65 A Friedrichstrasse. 
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The Burlington 











‘Burlington 


| Route | 


| 
——— 


Northern Pacific Express 


Is a daily train, comfortably equipped (dining cars 
a la carte), which leaves St. Louis at 9.00 a. m., 
Kansas City at 4.10 p. m., and runs through to the 
North Pacific Coast in 77 hours. A folder describ- 


ing the route which lies nearly all the way through 
country acquired by the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803, will be sent on application to 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO 





eS 
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Burlington, 
Route_| 


Burlington, 








ACROSS 
THE 
CONTINENT. 













By way of New York and Niagara Falls, 


FN. the best for big through the centers of populations and the 


game. Made in many cali- § | gateways of commerce, which are, of course, on 






bres and models to meet all § | or reached by the New York Central. 










needs. For accuracy and 
Penetration they have no 
equals while the action is 
safe and sure. 120 page 
catalog of arms and am- 


World’ folder just issued by 


For particulars see the new ‘‘ Round the 


the New York 


Central Lines. It contains a $700.00 map. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of a postage 


munition, 300 illustrations m | stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 





colored cover by Frederic Central Station, New York. 


Remington mailed for 38 
stamps. 


Marlin Fire Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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| The General Arti wong 


is constantly growing in public favor and widening the gap between itself and all 
competition. 

It is coming to be thoroughly understood by all smokers who have a proper 
regard for their health that a mild and pure domestic cigar should be smoked in 
preference to a heavy imported article. 

Such being the case, smokers of exacting tastes are naturally in search of a cigar 
whose taste and aroma offer a perfectly satisfactory substitute for an imported cigar. 

The GENERAL ARTHUR fills the bill completely. It has no equal. 

Every smoker who has not done so should give it atrial. *° 

Ask your dealer for it. If he doesn’t handle it, send us $1.00 and we will 
forward, prepaid, a dozen GENERAL ARTHURS packed in a tin box. 

This dozen will prove to you that no other cigar can please you quite so well. 


KERBS, WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, 1012 Second Avenue, New York. 


Send a two-cent stamp for an original and effective little folder. 
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HAYNER’S 


PURE WHISKEY 


DIRECT FROM DISTILLER 
TO CONSUMER. 


4 FULL QUARTS 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID, 


For $3.20 


SAVES MIDDLEMENS PROFITS, 
PREVENTS ADULTERATION. 





HAYNER’S DISTILLERY | 
WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


We have enjoyed 34 years’ continual growth, until we 
now have one hundred and sixty-five thousand custom- 
ers throughout the United States whoare using Hayner’s 
Whiskey, which is an evidence of true merit. We give 
you absolutely pure whiskey at the lowest possible cost. 

Our entire product is sold direct to consumers, thus 
avoiding middlemen’s profits and adulteration. 

If you want pure whiskey, read our offer: 


E will send four full quart bottles 
of HAYNER’S Seven-Year-Old 
Double Copper Distilled Rye 
Whiskey for $3.20, express prepaid. 
pe We ship in ‘plain pacKages—no marks 
a Kone Genuine ‘Pre. to indicate contents. If, after testing, it 
pele” AL f is not found satisfactory, return it at our 
oh f expense and we will return your $3.20. 
SUCH WHISKEY AS WE OFFER FOR $3.20 


CAN NOT BE PURCHASED ELSEWHERE 
FOR LESS THAN §5.00. PER GALLON. 


REFERENCES— Third National Bank, Dayton; 
State National Bank, St. Louis, or any of the Express 


Companies. 
Wiite to Nearest Address. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 


226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 

305-307 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts by freight prepaid, 
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One Thousand Children ~ 


An exceptional opportunity for bright. boys and girls in 
every city and village to earn money easily by introducing 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


No money required. Cash sent to you as service is rendered. 
A good chance to gain a knowledge of business methods. 


Write for full particulars, giving your grocer’s name, also 
‘ the name of a minister or doctor for reference. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
865 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e If your grocer does not have Ralston, send us his name 
To Adults: and we will send you a sample free. 


THE PURINA MILLS PRESS. 
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You have drunk beer 
that caused a bilious 
headache. Perhaps you 
think that all beer does. 


C/ 
‘S 


The cause of biliousness 
is the lack of age — too 
much haste to put the 
beer on the market. To 
ferment beer thoroughly 
requires a process of 
months. Without it the 
fermentation takes place 
in your stomach. That is 
the cause of biliousness. 





i 
; 
: 
A 


Hurried beer is un- 
healthful: 


Schlitz beer is kept for 
months in refrigerating 
rooms with a capacity of 
265,000 barrels — kept al- 
most at freezing point 
until it is well fermented. 


Schlitz beer is never | : ype B pas 
marketed until thorough-_ | MILWAUKEE 
ly aged. FAMOUS. 
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Losing a Good Customer. 


Everything is measured by a standard, whether it be something to eat, to wear or to 
use. The standard of flour is Pillsbury’s Best. No one tries to make any better flour, 
no one claims that there is any better flour, but some dealers offer for sale other flour 
‘which they claim to be just as good as Pillsbury’s Best. Why not insist upon having 
the standard, and avoid the substitute? 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the best for you and it is the best for those dealers who keep their trade year in and 
year out by satisfying their customers; but it is not the best flour for those dealers who 
do not care what they sell, so Jong as the profit is big. You may be sure that your 
interests are not thought ‘of when another flour than Pillsbury’s Best is recommended. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sa‘e by grocers everywhere. Being the best, 
it is imitated, and consumers are warned not to accept substitutes. 
“The Best Bread,’ ‘a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats and ‘Pillsbury’ s Vitos. 
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Your choice of 


CANS of 
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A} ARMOUR 6 COMPANY |i 
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Whether the weather is hot or cold, 
Whether you’re young, or whether you're old, 
At breakfast, a bowl of porridge eat—. 
Of a dainty product called 
Cream of Wheat, 
Your health will be perfect, 
Your dreams will be sweet, 
And you'll bless the day 
You found — 
Cream of Wheat. 


Your grocer will give you one of our beautiful gravures of Northwestern Scenery 
with each purchase of two packages. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Absolutely Pare, 


Reject Alum Baking Powders—They Destroy Health 


Sold by Best Dealers 
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_ that the only Genuine 
Baker’s Cocoa and 


Baker’s Chocolate 


bear the Trade-Mark 


“La Belle 


Chocolatiere”’ 


and are made by 


TRADE-MARK 


Walter Baker & Co, zid. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
“ DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Under the decisions of the U. S. Courtsno other choco- 
late or cocoa is entitled to be labelled or sold as ** Baker’s 
Chocolate ’’ or ** Baker’s Cocoa.’”” 


way. 
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have. 
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HALLS 


RENEWER 


A high-class preparation in every 


Always restores color to gray 
the dark, rich color it used to 
The hair grows rapidly, stops 


g out, and all dandruff disap- 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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